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In att('iuptiiig to write the History of Rome, I am 
not tifrai<l of inenn*in;:>- the cc*nsnre jM*oiu)unecd by 
Jolmson iij)()n lilaekwcll tJiat lii^ had eliosen a sub- 
ject loni*' since exhausted; of wliich all men knew 
already as much as any one could tell them. Much 
more do 1 dread the reproacdi of liaving* ventured, 
with most insufllcient means, upon a work of the 
greatest difliculty ; and thus l>y possibility deterring 
others from accomplishing a task which has never 
yi t been fulfilled, and Avhich they might fulfil more 
worthily. The great advances made within the last 
thirty years in historical knowledge have this most 
ho])eful syni])to]n, that tlu^y have taught us to ap- 
prc^ciate the amount of our actual ignorance. As 

‘ In bis review of iilarkweirs Memoirs of the Court of Augustus. — 
Works, Vo). II. 8 VO. 1800. 
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we have better understood M'hat history ought to 
be, wo arc become ashamed of that scanty infor- 
mation which miglit once have passed for learning ; 
and our discovery of the qu(*stions which need to be 
solved lias so ^utrun our ])owers of solving them, 
that we staml humiliateil rather than tmcoumged, 
and almost inclined to envy the condition of our 
fathers, whose maps, so to sjx'ak, appeared to them 
comjilete and satisfactory, because they nc'ver sus- 
pected the existence of a world Ix'yond their range. 

Still although th(> time will, I trust, arrive, when 
points now altogether obscure will receive their full 
illustration, and when this vvork must be suiierseded 
by a more perfc'ct history, yet it may be ])ossibIe in 
the mean while to render some service, if I shall be 
able to do any Justice to my subject up to the extent 
of our preseih knowleilge. And we, who are now 
in the vigour of life, possess at least one advantage 
Avhich our children may not share equally. We 
hav(* lived in a ]x;riod rich in historical h'ssons be- 
yond all former example ; we have witnessed one of 
the great seasons of movement in the life of man- 
kind, in which the arts of peace and \var, politicjil 
{)arties and priucijdes, philoso])hy and religion, in all 
their manifold forms and influences, have been de- 
veloped wu’th extraordinary force* and freedom. Our 
OW'D experience has thus thrown) a bright light upon 
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the remoter past : much which our fathers could not 
fully understand, from being accustomed only to 
quieter times, and which again, from the same cause, 
may become obscure to our children, is to us per- 
fectly familiar. This is an advantage common to all 
the present generation in every j)art of Euro})e ; but 
it is not claiming too much to say, that the growth 
of the Roman Commonwealth, the true character of 
its parties, the causes and tendency of its revolutions, 
and the spirit of its people and its laws, ought to be 
understood by none so w(‘ll as by those who have 
grown up under the laws, who have been engaged in 
the parties, who are themselves citizens of our kingly 
commonwealth of England. 

Ijong before Niebuhr’s death I had formed the 
tlesign of writing the History of Rome; not, it may 
well be believed, with the foolish notion of rivalling 
so great a man, but because it appeared to me that 
his work was not likely to become generally popular 
in England, and that its discoveries and remarkable 
wisdom might b(*st be made known to English 
readers by ])utting them into a form more adajtied 
to our common taste. It should be ren)ombered 
that only the two first volumes of Niebuhr’s History 
were published in his lifetime ; and although careful 
readers might have anticipated his j)owers of nar- 
ration even from these, yet they were actually, by 
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the Jieec^ssity of the ease, more full of dissertations 
tliaii of narrative; and for tliat reason it seemed 
desirable' to re'iJioiild tliejn for tljo Ihigdisli jndilie, 
by assnmino’ as jiroved many of those results whieli 
Niebnlir liimself liad been olili^ed to demonstrate' 
stej) by st(‘j). But when Niebulir died, and thme 
was now no hojie of seeing his gn'at work eoiniilcded 
in a inaniK'i* wortliy of its 'ginning, I nas inorr' 
desirous than ('ver of exeeiiting* my original plan, of 
presenting in a more jiopnlar form what lie had 
lived to finisli, and of (‘ontinning it afterwards with 
siK'h advantages as I had <l(‘rived from a long study 
and aji intense admiration of liis ('xample and 
nnulel. 

]t is ]iiy ho])e tlun, if God sjiares my life and 
liealth, to carry on this history to tlu' revival of th(' 
wc'stern empire, in the year <S()0 of the Christian a'ra, 
by the coronation of Charlemagne ar Borne. This 
point a]>p(‘ars to me its natural termination. c 
shall then have passed through the chaos wliich 
followed th(' destruc'tion of the old ^M'stc'rn einjiire, 
and shall have si'cui its several elemc'uts, com- 
bined with otliers which in that grc'at c(uivulsion 
had bt‘(‘n mixed with (hem, organized again into 
their new form, Tliat new form exhibited a marked 
and recognized division betAveen thc' so-called secular 
and sjiirilual powers, and tliere1)y lias maintained in 



Christian J^uro])t^ the unhappy distinetion vvliieli 
nec*essarily ])rc\'aile(l in the heathen t^jnpire between 
tln^ ehiircli and the state ; a distinetion now so 
diH*j>ly seated in our laws, our laupfua^j^e, and our 
very notiojis, that nothing less than a miraculous 
intor])osition of God’s i)rovid('nc(‘ seems (‘aj)ahle, 
Milliin anv definite time, of eradicating: it. The 
<jlr(‘ek enipiiH', in its latter years, retained so little 
of tlie Itoinan cliaraeter, and had so little inllmmce 
u])on what mus truly the Homan world, that it secuns 
m'edless, for the sake of a mere name, to protra(*t 
(lie story for six hundred and fifty years further, 
merely to bring it doyn to th(' con(|U(‘st of Constan- 
linople bv the 1'urks. 

The (ii’st volume emlmices the iidancy of tlui 
lioman peo])le, from tlunr origin down to the ca]>ture 
f)f Rome by the (hiuls, in the middle of the fourth 
century befon^ the Christian tvra. For the Avhole 
of this ])eriod T have therefore enjoyed Niebuhrs 
guidance'; f have every where availed myself of his 
inatiM'ials as Avell as of his conclusions. No acknow- 
ledgmc'iit can bt' too amjde for the bent'fits which T 
have di'riNC’d from him: yet T have not follo\ve<l him 
blindly, nor con) piled my work from his. ft seenuMl 
to be a worthier tj*ibute to his greatness, to c'ndeavour 
to follow his example; to imitate, so far as I could, 
his maniu'r of intjuiry; to obstu-ve and jmrsue his 
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hints ; to try to practise his master art of doubting 
rightly and believing rightly ; and, as no man is in- 
fallible, to venture sometimes even to differ from his 
conclusions, if a compliance with his own principles 
of judgment seemed to require it. But I can truly 
say, that I never differ from him without a full 
consciousness of the probability that further inquiry 
might prove him to be right. 

The form and style in which I have given tlu^ 
legends and stories of the first three centuries of 
Rome may retjuire some ex]>lanation. I wished to 
ffive these learends at once with the best ellbct, and 
at the same time with a perj)etual mark, not to be 
mistaken by the most careless reader, that they were 
legends and not history. There semned a reason, 
therefore, for adopting a more antiquated style, 
which otherwise of course would be justly liable 
to the charge of affectation. 

Tt might seem ludicrous to speak of inqjartiality 
in writing the history of I’einote times, did not those 
times really bear a nearer resemblance to our own 
than many imagine; or did not Mitford’s example 
sufficiently prove that the spirit of modern party 
may affect our view of ancient history. But many 
pi'rsons do not clearly see what should be the true 
iui]>artiality of an historian. If there be no truths in 
moral and political science, little good can be derived 
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from the study of either : if there he traths, it must 
he desiiiil)le that they sliould he discovered and em- 
hi’acod. Scepticism must ever he a misfortune or a 
d(jfect : a misfortune, if there be no means of arriving 
at truth ; a defect, if while there exist such means 
wt‘ are unable or unwilling to use them. Believing 
that ])olitic,al scicmce lias its truths no loss than moral, 
I cannot reganl tln*m with indifference, I cannot hut 
w ish them to he seen and embraced by others. 

On the other hand, it must not he forgotten that 
these truths have been much disputed; that they 
have not, like moral truths, received that universal 
assent of good men which makes us shrink from 
submitting them to (juestion. And again, in human 
afliiirs, the contest has never been between jmre 
truth and jnire error. Neither then may we assume 
|>olitical conclusions as absolutely certain ; nor are 
political truths ever wholly identical with the j»ro- 
fessions or practice of any jiarty or individual. If 
for the sake of recommending any jirincijile, we dis- 
guise the errors or the crimes with which it has been 
in praidice accompanied, and which in the weakness 
of human nature may perhaps bo naturally connected 
with our reception of it, then we are guilty of most 
blameable partiality. And so it is no less, if for the 
sake of di‘crying an erroneous principle, we depre- 
ciate the wisdom, and the good and noble feelings 
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with which error also is frequently, and in some 
instances naturally, joined. This were to make our 
sense of ]Jolitical truth to overj)ower our scuise of 
moral truth ; a <loiil>l(‘ error, iiiasmucli as it is at 
once tlie lc‘ss certain, and to lliosc^ who enjoy a 
Christian’s hope, hy far the h'ss wortljy. 

Wliile then 1 cannot think that political scieiua* 
contains no truths, or that it is a matter of inditler- 
(uice whether they are helic\ed or no, 1 liavc^ endea- 
vourcMl also to rememher, that, he tlu^y evcu’ so cer- 
tain, there are otlua* truths no k‘ss sure; and that 
one truth must m^ver he sacrific(Ml to anothcT. I 
hav(‘ tried (o lx? strictly im])artial iji my judgments 
of ineii and ])arties, without heing indiilerent to those 
j)rincij)les which were involvcxl more or h'ss pundy 
in their d(deat or triumph. I have desired neither 
lobe so poss(‘ssed Vith the mixed cliaraeter of all 
things human, as to doubt (he existema* of abstract 
truth ; nor so to dote on any abstract truth, as to 
think that its juesence in the human mind is incom- 
ipatihle with any evil, its absence ijicomjmlihle with 
any good. 

In this first \oliuiio of m> History, I liave followed 
the common chronology without scruple ; not as triu‘, 
)>nt as the most convenient. AVhero tin' facts tlnun- 
sclves are so uinaTtain, it must be a vain laliour to 
try to hx their dates minutely. But wlnm \^e arrive 
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at a ixM'iod of j>j*eaU‘r cortaiiity as to tlu' facts, tluni 
it Avill Ifc jiropor to oxaniliio, as far as possible, into 
tlie elironolofj-y. 

Tiiose n'aders vnIio are aeipiaint(*(l with Ni(d)iihr, 
or with the liistory written bv Mr. Mahlon, for the 
Society for tlje Diffusion of Dsefnl Knowledge, may 
1)0 surprised to find so little said in this volume u])on 
tlie anticjuiti('s of thi‘ diHereiii nations of Italy. The 
omission, howt‘\er, uas mad(^ deliberately; partly 
because the su 1 )iect does not ap])ear to me to beloni*’ 
ess('utially to the caily history of l{onu‘. and still 
more, ))(H*aus(‘ tin* researches noM' earrical on with so 
much spirit in Italy, hold out the hope' that we may 
obtain, ere Iona*, sonu^ more satisfactory knowledf^e 
than is at ])!’esent ailainab](‘. Pelas^’ian lnscri])ti(ae«', 
wrilb'U In a charact(‘r charl\ distinguishabli^ bom 
the Ihruscan, have been discovciStal v(>rv recejitly, as 
i am informi’d, at Agylla or And ilu^ study 

and comparison of the several liidcj-tilermanic lan- 
guage's is making such progress, tliat, if any fortunate 
discovtuy comc's in to e.id it, v (‘ may hope to so(' the 
luystery of the- hhruscan inscTiplions at length un- 
ra\(]led. I was not sorry, therefore, to defer any 
(h'trnh'd impiiry into the aiithjiiitics uf the Italian 
nations, i]i tlii^ expectation that ! might be able 
lifu'eafter to eut<‘r upon the subject to greater 
advantage. 
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Amongst tli<3 manifold accomplishmonts of Nie- 
buhr’s mind, not the least extraordinaiy was his 
philological knowledge. Ilis aeijuaintancc with tl\o 
manuscripts of the Greek and Roman writers was 
extensive and profound ; his acuteness in detecting 
a corrupt residing, and his sagacity in correcting it, 
were worthy of the critical ability of Bentley. On 
no point have [ been more humided with a semse of 
my own infeiiority, as h'eling that my own jirofes- 
sional jnirsuits ought, in this respect, to have ]>laced 
me more nearly on a level with him. Ihit it is far 
otherwise. I have had but little acijuaintance with 
manuscri])ts, nor have I the means of consulting’ 
them extensively ; and the common editions of the 
Jjatin writers in particular, do not intimate how- 
much of their jiresent text is grounded ujion con- 
jecture. 1 have s^u references made to Kestns, 
which on examination have been found to rest on 
no other authority than Scaliger’.s conjectural pii'cing 
of the fragments of the original text. But besides 
this, we often need a knowh*dge of the general cha- 
racter of a manuscript or manuscripts, in order to 
judge w’lu'ther any remarkable variations in names or 
dates are really to be ascribed to the author’s having 
followed a different version of the story, or whether 
they are mere blunders of the co]>yist. For instance, 
the names of the consuls, as given at the beginning 
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of each year in tlie present text of Diodorus, are 
in many instances so corru[)t, that one is tempted 
to doubt how far some apjjarent differences in his 
Fasti from those followed by Livy, are really his 
own, or his co])yist’s. And the text of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries is also so corrupt, and has in the later 
editions been sometimes so unhappily corrected, that 
r dread the ])eriod Avhen f shall have to follow it as 
the main authority of my narrative, and can no longer 
look to Niebuhr’s sagacity for guidance. 

There are some works which I have not been able 
to consult; and there an; j)oints connected with the 
toi^ography of Romo and its neighbourhood, on 
which no existing work gives a satisfactor}'^ expla- 
nation. On tliese ])oints I have bec'n accustomed to 
consult my valued friend Bunsen, Niebuhr’s successor 
in his official situation as Prussian Minister at Rom is 
and his worthy successor no less in the profoundness 
of his antiquarian, and philological, and historical 
knowledge. From him I have received much im- 
portant aid — the continuation of the benefit which T 
derived from his conversation, when 1 had the haj)- 
})iiiess of studying the tojiography of Rome with 
him, and of visiting in his society some of the most 
memorable spots of ancient Latium. Without his 
encouragement and sym])athy I should scarcely have 



broiig'ht this volniiu' to (•oinj)l(;tioii ; luay lu* ucccj)t 
iny warmest aeknowlcdtifmeiits for tliis and for tlie 
many other ])roofs which I have received, during th(! 
last ten years, of his most valued frieudsliij). 

Fo 3' Ilnu\ Aniblesidf^ 

Januitrij l5//i, 183 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


CHAPTER L 

EARLY LEGENDS OF ROME. 


" The old songs of every people, which bear the impress of their 
character, and of which the beauties whether few or many must be 
genuine, because they arise only from feeling, have always been valued 
by men of masculine and comprehensive taste.” — Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Ihst. of England, Vol. I. p. SG. 


THE LEGEND OF iENEAS. 

AVhen the fatal horse was going to be brought chap. 
within the w'alls of Troy', and when Laocoon had < — — » 

IIowASiicas 

hecii devoured by the two serpents sent by the ffods went over 
to punish him because he had tried to save his coun- Trov to 

the land of 

try against the will of fate, then Mn&ds and his the Latins, 
father Anchises, with their wives \ and many who 
followed their fortune, fled from the coming of the 
evil day. But they remembered to carry their gods 
with them ^ who were to receive their worship in a 

' Arctinns, 'iKiov irtpan, quoted ’ See the Tabula lliensis, taken 
Iiy IVoclus, Chrestoinathia, i).483. from Stesichorus. [Annali dell’ 

See Fynes Clinton, Fasti Ilellen, InstilutodiCornBpond.Archeolog. 

Vol 1. |). aSO. 1829, p. 232.] 

- Nsevius, Fragm. Bell, Pun. I. 

15—20. 
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happier land. They were guided in their flight from 
ThTic'^ the city by the god Ilemies, and he built for them 
oi jEiicas. ^ gjjjp carry them over the sea. When they put 
to sea the star of Venus*, the mother of .®iieas, 
stood over their heads, and it shone by day as well 
as by night, till they came to the shores of the land 
of the west. But \^•hen they landed, the star 
vanished and was seen no more; and by this sign 
iEneas knew that he was come to that country, 
wherein fate had apj)ointed him to dwell, 
whilh'im*” Trojans, when they had brought their gods 

»iiw, showing on shore, began to sacrifice". But the victim, a 
buiidiris* roilk-M'hite sow just ready to farrow, broke from the 
“‘r* priest and his ministers and fled away. Jliieas fol- 
lowed her ; for an oracle had told him, that a four- 
footed beast should guide him to the spot where he 
was to build his city. So the sow went forwards 
till she came to a certain hill, about two miles and 
a half from the shore whore they had purposed to 
sacrifice, and there she laid down and farrowed, and 
her litter was of thirty young ones. But when 
.dUneas saw that the place was sandy and barren \ 
he doubted what he should do. Just at this time 
he heard a voice which said, — “ The thirty young of 
the sow are thirty years; when thirty years are 
passed, thy children shall remove to a better land ; 
meantime do thou obey the gods, and build thy city 
in the place where they bid thee to build.” So the 

* Tabula lliensis, and Nwvius, quoted by Servius, jEu. I. 381. 
quoted by Servius, jtln. I. 170. ' Dionysius, I. 56. 

Edit. Lion. 1826. ? Q. Fabiu8,apudServiuni,Virg. 

‘ Varro de Rebus divinis, II. iEn. I. v. 3. 
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Trojans built their city on the spot where the sow chap. 

liad farrowed. — > 

Now the land belonged to a people who were the 
children of the soil \ and their king was called Lati- witli tho 

Tx •■II 1 • II -I I people of tlio 

uus. He received the strangers kindly, and granted country, 
to them seven hundred jugcra of land seven jugera 
to each man, for that was a man’s portion. But soon 
the children of the soil and the strangers quarrelled ; 
and the strangers plundered the lands round about 
them ; and king Latinus called upon Tumus, the 
king of the liutulians of Ardea, to help him against 
them. The quarrel became a war : and the strangers 
took the city of king Latinus, and Latinus was killed ; 
and iEncas took his daughter Lavinia and married 
her, and became king over the children of the soil ; 
and they and the strangers became one people, and 
they, were called by one name, Latins. 

But Turnus called to his aid Mezentius, king of 
the Etruscans of Cajre ". There was then another 
battle on the banks of the river Numicius, and Tur-“"^^^p^j 
mis was killed, and .®neas plunged into the river ““ 8“‘'- 
and was seen no more. However his son Ascanius 
declared that he was not dead, but that the gods 
had taken him to be one of themselves ; and his 
jieople built an altar to him on the banks of the Nu- 
luicius, and worshipped him by the name of Jupiter 

^ “ Aborigines.” — Cato, Origi- Cato, apud Serviura, iEn. I. 
nes, apud Servium, I. v. 6. 267, et A5n. IV. 620 

Cato, apnd Servium, ACn. XL “ Cato, apud Servium, Ami. I. 

V. 3 1 6. — Hut it should be observed 267. 

that the MSS. of Serviiis give the Servius, A^n. IV. 620. A^n, 
number of jugera variously. XII. 794. 

B 2 
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CHAP. Indigcs, which moans, “the God who was of that 
' — — ' very land 'I” 

THE LEGEND OF ASCANIUS. 

How Asia- 'j'jjj, vv’ent on between Mezentius and As- 

III UR slew 

canius, the son of ^neas; and Mezentius pressed 
ARai'on^Ti upon the Latins, till at last Ascaniiis met him 
man to man, and slew him in single fight. At that 
time Ascanius was very young, and there were only 
the first soft hairs of youth upon his cheeks ; so he 
was called lulus, or “the soft-haired,” because, when 
he was only a youth, he had vancpiishcd and slain 
his enemy, who was a grown man. At length the 
thirty years came to an end, which were foreshown 
by the litter of thirty young ones of the white sow. 
Ascanius then removed with his people to a high 
mountain, which looks over all the land on every 
side, and one side of it nins steej) down into a lake : 
there he hew'ed out a place for his city on the side 
of the mountain, above the lake ; and as the city 
was long and narrow, owing to the steepness of the 
hill, he called it Alba Longa, which is, the “ White 
Long City,” and ho called it white, because of the 
sign of the white sow 
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IIOAV RoiUll- 
]ll8 litltl 

licinus were 
l)urn, and 
Buckled by 
u she- wolf 
and fed by 
a wood- 
pecker. 


Numitor was the eldest son of Procas, king of 
Alba Longa, and he had a younger brother called 


Livy, 1. 2. Servius, ^En. I. v. 2/0. 

Cato, apud Servium, iEn. I. Livy, I. Dionysius, 1.76, 

267 . et seqfj Pliitaich, in Romulo. 
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Amulius. When Procas died, Amulius seized by chap. 
force on the kingdom, and left to Numitor only liis 
share of his father’s i)rivate inheritance. After this "* 
he caused Nuniitor’s only son to be slain, and made 
his daughter Silvia become one of the virgins who 
watched the ever-burning fire of the goddess Vesta. 

But the god Mamers, who is called also Mars, be- 
held the virgin and loved her, and it was found that 
she Avas going to become the mother of children. 

Then Amulius ordered that the children, when bom, 

.should be thrown into the river. It ha})pened that 
the river at that time had flooded the country ; 
when, therefore, the two children in their basket 
were thrown into the river, the Avaters carried them 
as far as the foot of the Palatine Mill, and there the 
basket was upset, near the roots of a wild-fig tree, 
and the children tliroAvn out upon the land. At this 
moment there came a she-Avolf down to the water 
to drink, and when she saAv the children, she carried 
them to her cave hard by, and gave them to suck ; 
and Avhilst they were there, a woodpecker came 
backwards and forAA'ards to the cave, and brought 
them food At last one Faustulus, the king’s 
herdsman, saw the Avolf suckling the children ; and 
Avheii he went up, the wolf left them and fled ; so he 
took them home to his Avife Larentia, and they wer(! 
bred up along with their own sons on the Palatine 
Hill ; and they wore called Romulus and Remus 


Ovid, Fasti, 111. 54, Servius 
L V. 273. 

Knnius, An.ial I. 7^^- 


Gellius, Noct. Attic VI. c 7. 
quoted from Messurius Sahinus. 
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CHAP. When Romulus and Remus grew up, the lierds- 
— ’ men of the Palatine Hill chanced to have a quarrel 

The legend , , ,i i . 

of Romulus, with the herdsmen of Numitor, who stalled their 

How it was ^ • » 1 -I 

found out cattle on the hill Aventiuiis. Nunjifors herdsDien 

were. ' laid an ambush, and Remus fell into it, and was 
taken and carried off to Alba. But wheu the young 
man was brought before Numitor, he was struck 
with his noble air and bearing, and asked him who 
he was. And w'heii Remus told him of his birth, 
and how he had been saved from deatli, togetlicr 
with his brother, Numitor marvelled, and thought 
whether this might not be his own daughter’s child. 
Tn the mean while, Faustulus and Romulus hastened 
to Alba to deliver Remus; and by the helj) of the 
young men of the Palatine Hill, who had boon used 
to follow him and his brother, Romulus took the 
city, and Amulius was killed ; and Numitor was 
made king, and owned Romulus and Remus to be 
born of bis own blood. 

iiowiiioy The two brothers did not wish to live at Alba, 

which but loved rather the hill on the banks of the I’iber 

sliould give i t i ^ ^ c-i ^ 

Ills name W’ll ere they had been brought up. r»o they said that 

and ofthc’ they would build a city there ; and they inquired of 

xipn of the 

vultures, the gods by augury, to know which of them should 
give his name to the city. They watched the hea- 
vens from morning till evening, and from evening 
till morning ; and as the sun was rising, Remus 
saw six vultures This was told to Romulus ; but 
as they were telling him, behold there appeared to 


Ennius, Annul. I. v. ]OC, 107- 


Livy, I. 7, 
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him twelve vultures. Then it was disputed again, chap. 
which had seen the truest sign of the gods’ fevour : <- » 

but the most part gave their voices for Romulus. Jf Romu"u». 
So he began to build his city on the Palatine Hill. 

This made Remus very angry ; and when he saw the 
ditch and the rampart which were drawn round the 
space where the city was to be, he scornfully leapt 
over them **, saying, “ Shall such defences as these 
keep your city ?” As he did this, Celer, who had the 
charge of the building, struck Remus with the spade 
which he held in his hand, and slew him ; and they 
buried him on the hill Remuria, by the banks of the 
Tiber, on the spot where he had wished to build his 
city. 

But Romulus found that his T)oople were too few iiowRomu- 

* lus opened 

in numbers ; so he set apart a place of refuge ”, to “ 
which any man might flee, and be safe from hisjj^w^ 
pursuers. So many fled thither from the countries 
round about: those who had shed blood, and fled 

boiiriiig 

from the vengeance of the avenger of blood ; those 
who were driven out from their own homes by their 
enemies, and even men of low degree who had run 
away from their lords. Thus the city became full 
of people ; but yet they wanted wives, and the 
nations round about would not give them their 
daughters in marriage. So Romulus gave out that 
ho was going to keep a great festival, and there were 
to be sports and games to draw a multitude toge- 
ther The neighbours came to see the show, with 

Ovid, Fasti, IV. 842. “ The famous Asylum. See Livy, I. 8. 

Livy, I. 9- 
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CHAP, their wives and their daughters : there came the 
ThTTo^^ people of Caenina, and of Crustumerium, and of 
oi iionmius. ^^temiia, and a great multitude of the Sabines. But 
while they were looking at the games, the people of 
Romulus rushed out u]>on them, and carried olf the 
women to be their wives. 

How for Upon this the people of Cicnina first made war 
tho Sabines upon the people of Romulus : but they were beaten, 
on ilieiii, and Romulus with his own hand slew’ their king 
treasiOi of Acron. Next the people of Crustumerium, and of 
'Fai-pciu. Antemiia, tried their fortune, but Romulus con- 
quered botli of them. Last of all came the Sabines 
with a great army, under Titus Tatius, their king. 
There is a hill near to tho Tiber, which was divided 
from the Palatine Hill by a low and swampy valley ; 
and on this hill Romulus made a forti^ess, to keep off 
the enemy from his city. But when the fair I'arpeia, 
the daughter of the chief who had charge of the 
fortress, saw the Sabines draw near, and marked 
their bracelets and their collars of gold, she longed 
after these ornaments, and j)romised to betray the 
hill into their hands if they would give her those 
bright things which they wore upon their arms So 
she opened a gate, and let in the Sabines ; and they, 
as they came in, threw upon her their bright shields 
which they bore on their arms, and crushed her to 
TTow ti.e death. Thus the Sabines got the fortress which was 

go<l Jaims ^ 

Kivoti tiio on the hill Saturnius ; and they and the Romans 

fitv from 

the subii.es. joined battle in the valley between the hill and the 


“ Livy, 1. 10. 
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city of Romulus The Sabines began to got the ciup. 
better, and came uj) close to one of the gates of the ThTTe^;:;;^' 
city. The people of Romulus shut the gate, but it 
opened of its own accord ; once and again they shut 
it, and once and again it opened. But as the Sa- 
bines were rushing in, behold, there burst forth from 
the Temple of Janus, which was near the gate, a 
mighty stream of water, and it sw'ept away the Sa- 
bines, and saved the city. For this it was ordered that 
the Temj)le of Janus should stand ever open in time of 
war, that the god might be ever ready, as on this day, 
to go out and give his aid to the people of Romulus. 

After this they fought again in the valley ; and the iio"' 
peoT)le of Roiiiulus were l)effiiinin<y to flee, when Ro- been 

^ ’ esuTied olF 

miilus prayed to Jove, the stayer of flight, that ® 

might stay the jieople ; and so their flight was 
stayed, and they turned again to the battle. And 
now the fight was fiercer than ever: when, on a 
sudden, the Sabine women who liad been carried 
ran down from the hill Palatinus, and ran in between 
their husbands and their fathers, and prayed them to 
lay aside their quarrel So they made peace with 
one another, and the two people became as one ; the 


Macrobius, Saturnalia, 1, p, 
Macrobius places the scene of t^his 
wonder at a “ which stood 
at the foot of the hill Viminahs,’’ 
It would be difficult to reconcile 
this story with tlie other accounts 
of the limits of the two cities of 
Romulus and Tatius ; and cer- 
tainly a pfate at the foot of the 
Viminal could not have existed in 
the walls of the city of Romulus, 
uccordinf? to the historical ac- 
count of their direction and ex- 


tent, as ffiven by Tacitus, Annal. 
XII. 24. Yet Macrobius relates 
the wonder as huvinff happened 
at one of the gates of the Roman 
city, when the Romans were at 
war with Tatius; and it seemed 
needless to destroy the consistency 
of the whole story by the unsea- 
sonable introduction of a topo- 
graphical difficulty. 

2^* Livy, I. 12. 

29 Liy I. 13. 
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Sabines with their king- dwelt on the hill Saturnius, 
which is also called Capitolium, and on the hill Qui- 
ofRomuiiia. people of Koniulus with their king 

dwelt on the hill Palatinus. But the kings with 
their counsellors met in the valley between Saturnius 
and. Palatinus, to consult about their common mat- 
ters ; and the place whore they met was called Co- 
mitium, which means “ the place of meeting.” 

Soon after this, Tatius was slain by the people of 
Laurentum, because some of his kinsmen had WTonged 
them, and he would not do them justice So Ro- 
mulus reigned by himself over both nations ; and his 
own peojilo were called the Romans, for Roma was 
the name of the city on the hill I’alatinus; and 
the Sabines were called Quirites, for the name of 
t^oir city on the hills Saturnius and Quirinalis was 
^uirium 

lu^rdoaT peoplc Were divided into tliree tribes ; the 

iiiii pLoj.ie. Ramneuses, and the Titionses, and the Luceros : the 
Ramneuses were (jailed from Romulus, and the Ti- 
tienses from Tatius ; and the Luceros Avere called 
from Lucurao, an Etruscan chief who had come to 
help Romulus in his war with the Sabines, and dwelt 
on the hill called Crclius. In each tribe there were 
ten curiae, each of one hundred men ; so all the 
men of the three tribes were three thousand, and 


Li\7, I. 14. 

Perhaps 1 hardly ought to 
have embodied Niebuhr’s con- 
jecture in the legend, for certainly 
no ancient writer now extant 
speaks of the town “ Quirium.” 
V et it seems so probable a con- 
jecture, and gives so much con- 


sistency to the story, that I have 
ventured to adopt it. 

Livy, 1. 13. Varro de Lin. Lat. 
§ 55. Ed. Muller. Servius, ^En.V. 
5GO. 

Paterniis, quoted by Lydus, 
de Magistratibus, c. 9 - 
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those fouglit on foot, and were called a legion. There chap. 
were also three hundred horsemen, and these were ' — •' — ' 

TIic legend 

called Celerians, because their chief was that Ccler "f KunmUis. 
Avho had slain Remus. There was besides a council 
of two hundred men, which was called a senate, that 
is, a council of elders. 

Romulus was a just king, and gentle to his peo- How ho 
pie : if any were guilty of crimes, he did not put Buddcnlv ill 
them to death, but made them ])ay a fine of sheep Mam, ana 
or of oxen In his wars he was very successful, and thippea as 

enriched his people with the spoils of their enemies. 

At last, after ho had reigned nearly forty years, it 
chanced that one day he called his peo])le together 
in the field of Mars, near the floats’ Pool : when, 
all on a sudden, there arose a dreadful storm, and 
all Mas as dark as night ; and the rain, and thunder 
and lightning, v>’ere so terrible, that all the people 
fled from the field, and ran to their several homes. 

At last the storm M^as over, and they came back to 
the field of Mars, but Romulus was nowhere to be 
found ; for Mars, his father, had carried him up to 
heaven in his chariot The people knew not at 
first what M^as become of him; but when it m'US 
night, as one Proculus .lulius was coming from Alba 
to the city, Romulus ap])eared to him in more than 
mortal beauty, and groMm to more than mortal sta- 
ture, and said to him, “ Go, and tell my people that 
they weep not for me any more ; but bid them to bo 
brave and M’arlike, and so shall they make my city 

Cicero de Republic^, II. 9. “ Quirinus 

Livy, I. 16. Martis equis Acheronta futfit.” 

Herat. HI. Carm. 3. 
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CHAP. 

1 . 


TIoa\ tor one 
nliolo }ear 
the Uiiinaiis 
had no king. 


How Nnina 
Poinpilius 
Wits eliusen 
king. 


Of liis wise 
and pious 
ordinanres ; 
and of the 
favour 

Hhowii 

him by 
the nyiiifdi 
Kgcria. 


the greatest in the earth.” Then the peoj)le knew 
that Romulus A’v'as become a god ; so they built a 
temple to him, and offered sacrifice to him, and 
worshipped him evennore by the name of the god 
Quirinus. 

THE LEGEND OF NITMA POMPILIUS. 

When Romulus was taken from the earth, there 
was no one found to reign in his place The Se- 
nators would choose no king, but they divided them- 
selves into tens; and every ten was to have tlu' 
power of king for five days, one after the other. So 
a year passed away, and the people murmured, and 
said, that there must be a king chosen. 

Now the Romans and the Sabines each wished 
that the king should be one of them ; but at last it 
was agreed that the king should be a Sabine, but 
that the Romans should choose him *. So they 
chose Numa Pompilius ; for all men said that he was 
a just man, and wise, and holy. 

Some said that he had learnt his wisdom from 
Pythagoras, the famous philosopher of the Greeks’” ; 
but others w’ould not believe that he owed it to any 
foreign teacher. Before he would consent to be king, 
he Consulted the' gods by augury, to know whether i( 
was tlmir pleasure that he should reign And as he 
feared the gods at first, so did he even to the last. 
He appointed many to minister in sacred things 

[. \ 7 . Livy, I. 18. 

Dionysius, 11. 53. Livy, 1. ly. 

LTvy, I. 18. Dionysius, L 59. 
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such as the Pontifices who were to see that all 
things relating to the gods w^ere duly observed by 
all ; and the Augurs, who taught men the pleasure 
of the gods concerning things to come ; and the 
Flamens, who ministered in the temples; and the 
virgins of Vesta, who tended the ever-burning fire; 
and the Salii who honoured the god of arms with 
solemn songs and dances through the city on certain 
(lays, and who kept the sacred shield wliich fell down 
from heaven. And in all that he did, he knew that 
lie should please the gods; for he did everything by 
tlie direction of the nymj)h Egeria, avIio honoured him 
so miicli that slie took him to be lier husband, and 
tauglit him in her sacred grove, by the spring that 
welled out from the rock, all tliat he was to do 
towards tlie gods and towards men By her coun- 
sel he snared the 'gods Picus and Faunus in the grove 
on the hill Aventinus, and made them tell him how 
he might learn from Jupiter the knowledge of his 
will, and might get him to declare it either by 
lightning or by the flight of birds And when men 
doubted whether Egeria had really given him her 
counsel, she gave him a sign by which he might 
])rove it to them. He called many of the Romans 
to supper, and set l>efore them a ..homely meal in 
earthen dishes ; and then on a sudden he^ said, 
that now Egeria was come to visit him ; and straight- 
way the dishes and the cups became of gold or pre- 


Livy, 1. 19, Oviil, Fahti, Plutarch, Nuina, 15. Diony- 

III. 27() fc»ius, II GO. • 

Ovi(j, Fasti, IIL 289, et aeqq. ’ , 

riiitarch, Nuina, 15. 
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(.^iiAP. cious stones, and the conches were covered with rare 
and costly coverings, and the moats and drinks were 

pompUius ^t>undant and most delicious. But tliougli Numa 
took so much care for the service of the gods, yet he 
forbade all costly sacrifices ; neither did he suffer 
blood to be shed on the altars, nor any images of the 
gods to be made But he taught the people to 
offer in sacrifice nothing but the fruits of the earth, 
meal and cakes of flour, and roasted corn. 

Of his good- For he loved husbandry, and he wished his peo- 

iifhs towards 

iiis people, pie to live every man on his own inlieritance in poacc» 

and how , , 

there were and ill liappincss. So the lands which Romulus had 

his rcigii. won in war, lie divided out amongst the people, and 
gave a certain portion to every man He then or- 
dered landmarks to bo set on every jiortion ; and 
Terminus the god of landmarks had them in his 
keeping, and he who moved a landmark was ac- 
cursed. The craftsmen of the city who had no 
land, were divided according to their callings; and 
there w^ere made of them nine corajianics. So all was 
jicaceful and prosperous throughout the reign of king 
Numa ; the gates of the tcmjde of Janus were never 
opene<4 f<*r the Romans had no wars and no enemies ; 
and Numa built a temple to Faith, and appointed a 
solemn worship for her that men might learn not 
to lie or to deceive, but to speak and act in honesty. 
And when he had lived to the ago of fourscore 
years, he died at last by a gentle decay, and he was 

Cicero de Repub II. 14. Dionysius, 11. 74. Plutarch, 

Plutarch, Numa, 8. Varro, Numa, 16. 
apud Augustin. Civit. Dei, IV, Plutarch, Numa, 17. 

31. Divy, I. 21. 

Cicero de Repuh. II. H. 
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buried under the hill Janiculum, on the other side chap. 
of the Tiber ; and the books of his sacred laws and ' — — ' 
ordinance were buried near him in a separate tomb". 

THE LEGEND OF TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 

When Numa was dead, the Senators a^in for a tuUus 

1*11 111*! ^ HostiJilis 

while shared the kmgly power amongst themselves. was chosen 
But they soon chose for their king Tullus Ilostilius, 
whose father’s father had come from Medullia, a city 
of the Latins, to Rome, and liad fouglit with Romulus 
against the Sabines Tullus loved the poor, and 
ho divided the lands which came to him as king, 
amongst those who had no land. He also bade those 
who had no houses to settle themselves on the hill 
Cadius, and there he dwelt himself in the midst of 
them. 

Tullus was a warlike kinff, and ho soon was called ofiiisTOr 

” with the 

to prove his valour ; for the countrymen of the Alban Aiimns, and 

^ •'of the com- 

border and of the Roman border plundered one y 
another”. Now Alba was governed by Caius Ciu* 
ilius, who was the dictator ; and Cluilius sent to Rome 
to complain of the wrongs done to his people, and 
Tullus sent to Alba for the same jturpose. S» there 
was a war between the two nations, and Cluilius led 
his people against Rome, and lay encamped within 
five miles of the city, and there he died. Mettius 
Fufetius was then chosen dictator in his room ; and as 
the Albans still lay in their camp, Tullus passed them 
by, and marched into the land of Alba. But when 

“ Plutarch, Numa. 22. “ Livy, I. 22, et seqq. 

Dionysius, III. 1. 
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ciup. ]y|ettius came after him, then, instead of giving bat- 
’i^firCTir loaders agreed that a few in either army 

Ho'iiilul should fight in behalf of the rest, and that the event of 
this combat should decide the quarrel. So three twin 
brothers were chosen out of the Roman army, called 
the Horatii, and three twin brothers out of the Alban 
army, called the Curiatii. The combat took place 
in the sight of both armies ; and after a time all the 
Curiatii w'ere wounded, and two of the Horatii were 
slain. Then the last Iloratius pretended to fly, and 
the Curiatii cacli, as they were able, followed after 
him. But when Horatius saw that they were a great 
way off’ from one another, he turned suddenly and 
slew the first of them ; and the second in like man- 
ner ; and then ho easily overcame and slew the third. 
So the victory remained to the Romans, 
liurbkw^is Then the Romans went home to Rome in tri- 
Horatius went at the head of the army, 
uJmliStm*" ' bearing his triple spoils. But as they were drawing 
for the died, Cii])cnian gate, his sister came out to 

meet him. Now she had been betrothed in mar- 
riage to one of the Curiatii, and liis cloak, which she 
had wrought with her own hands, was borne on 
the shoulders of her brother ; and she knew it, and 
cried out, and wept for him whom she had loved. 
At the sight of her ti?ars Horatius Avas so wroth that 
he drew his sword, and stabbed his sister to the 
heart ; and he said, “ So jierish the Roman maiden 
Avho shall Aveep for luw eountiy’s enemy.” But men 


Livy, L 26. 
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said that it was a dreadful deed, and they drairged f'liAP. 
him hefon? the two judges who judged wlien blood 
Iiad been shed. For thus said the law, utTuiius 

HoKtilius. 

“ The two men shall give judgment on the shedder of blood. 

If he shall appeal from their judgment, let the appeal be tried. 

If their judgment be confirmed, cover his head. 

Hang him with a halter on the accursed tree; 

Scourge him either within the sacred limit of the city or without.^’ 

So tiloy judgmoiit on Horatius, and were going 
to give him over to put to death. But he ap- 
pt'aled, and the ap])(\‘il was tried before all the Ro- 
mans and they Mould not eondtunn him because he 
had conquered for them their (‘iiemies, and because 
Ins father spoRo for liini, and said, that ho judged 
the maiden to Ijave ])eeii lawfully slain. Yet as 
))lood had l)een shed, whicli required to be atoned 
ibr, th(^ Romans gave a certain sum of money to 
oiler sacrifices to atone for the pollution of blood. 

Th(*s(' sacrifiees were' duly ])erformed ever afterwards 
l)y the ini'inhers (/f the liouse of the Horatii. 

The Albans were now l)ecome bound to oh(‘y the Oftiie feur^ 
Romans*’; and Tnllus called upon them to aid hirnmeiirtr^ 

. . 1 1 'tr •• 1 1 Mottius Fu- 

in a Mar against the people of Veil and r laemn. tHms, mui 
But In ibo l){ittlo tlu! Alban leader, Mettius Fiife- di'Rtrviction 

1 1 1 • 1 1 Allni. 

tins, stood aloof, and gave no true aid to the Ko- 
inaiis. So, w1h‘ii the Romans had mou tlie batth', 

Tillius (*allc‘(l tlie Alliaiis together as if mxto 
going to make a speech to them ; and they came to 


VOL. I. 
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CHAP. 

I. 

The Icpfciid 
of Tillius 
llostilius. 


How Iviiig 
'J’ullus, 
liaving of- 
fended the 
gods, was 
killed liy 
lightning. 


hear him, as Avas the custom, without their arms; 
and tlic Roman soldiei’s gathered around them, and 
they could neither fight nor escape. Then Tullus 
took Mettius and hound him between two chariots, 
and droA’e tlie chariots different AA'ays, and tore him 
asunder. After this he sent his ]>eople to Alba, and 
they destroyed the city, and made all the Albans 
coim^ and livi; at Rome; there they had the hill 
Cajlins for their dwelling-place, and became om* 
peoj)le with the Romans. 

After this, Tullus made Avar u])on the Sabines, and 
gaituid a victory ov(t them J3ut now, AA'hether it 
were that Tidlus had neglected the AAorshi]) of tin* 
gods whilst he had been so busy in his war's, the 
signs of the wrath of heaven became manifi*st. A 
plague broke out among the pc'Ojrle, and Tnllus him- 
self Avas at last strirrken Avith a lingering dis(>asi>. 
Thtnr he bethought him of good and holy Nuina, 
and how, in his time, the gods had been so gracious 
to Rome, and had made knoAvn their Avill by signs 
whenever Numa inquired of them. So Tullus also 
tried to inquire of Jupiter, but the god was angry 
and w'ould not be inquired of, for Tullus did not 
consult him rightly ; so he sent his lightnings, and 
Tnllus and all his hoiise were burnt to ashes. This 
made the Romans knoAV that they vAanted a king 
AA'ho AA’Ould follow the example of Numa; so tlu'y 
chose his daughter’s son Ancus Marcius, to rm'gn 
over them in the room of Tullus. 


Livy, I. 31. 
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THE STORY OF ANGUS MARCIUS. GIJAP. 

^ 1 . 

Ancient story docs not tell much of Ancus Mar- or tiu'poi>ti 
cius. Ho pn1)lishod the religious ceremonies which aVic?,s‘* 
Numa had commanded, and had them written out 
upon whited boards, and hung up round the forum, 
that all might knoAV and observe theln^^ He had 
a Mar Mitli the Latins and conquered them, and 
brought the^)eople to Home, and gave them the hill 
Aventinus to dM^dl on He divided the lands of 
the conquered Latins amongst all the Romans and 
Ik gav(^ up the forests near tlu^ s('a M^hich he had 
taken from the Latins, to be the jmblic property of 
the Romans. He founded a colony at Ostia, l)y the 
month (if the Tiber He built a fortress on the hill 
Janiculum, and joined the hill to the ciiy by a 
AV()od('n bridge over the river®*. He secured the 
city in the low grounds betMeen the hills by a great 
dyke, M'liich Mas called the dyke of the Quirites®“. 

And he built a ])rison under the hill Saturnius, to- 
M^ards the forum, because as the jieople grew in 
numbers, offenders against the laM^s became more 
numerous also At last king Ancus died, after a 
reign of three-and-tMxmty years ®*. 

Livy, 1.32. Dionysius, III. 36. Livy, I. 33. 

Cicero de Repub. 11.18. Livy, Livy, I 33. 

1 33. Livy, I 33. 

Cicero de Ilepul). 11. !S, CicerodpRcpnh.il 18. Livy 

(>K*ero, ib. Livy, 1. 33. Dio- says, ** twenty-four years.” 1. 3:i, 
nysius. III. 44. 


V ' -w 



CHAPTER H. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF ROME. 


'Kk TO)*/ tlprjfieuojv TtKjiriptm rotaOra av ns vopi^m pd\i(rTa ti 
ovx dpapravoi' k(i\ ovre m noiijral vpm]K(i(n irfpl av'^i/j tni to pei^ou 
KotrpovvTfSy pdWou irL(TT(vmtOVT( m Xoyoypdfjm ^imBtaav tVl to TT/Jorr- 
aycoyiWepov ttj (iKpodwei )/ (t\r}$t(rT€poi/, oi/ra due^eXeyKra Kai rd noXXd 
VTrd xpdi/nv avTQ>u dmarm cVt to pvSa>bis tKVEVLKrjKOTay tvprjtrdai 
^yrjadpfuos iK rm (Tn^avea-TaTtiiv (rrjpclioVy aif waXaid fiwu, dmixpd>vrm. 
— Thucydides, I. 21. 


CHAP. 1 HAVE given the stories of the (wly kings and 

' — — ' founders of Rome, in tlu'ir own proper form : not 

The railv , • 1 1 . ^ 

iiisi.iiyuV wishing any one to mistake them for nnil history, Imt 

Kome. 11 /• 

thinking theiii far too fuiiioiis and too striking to ho 
omitted. But Avhat is tlie real liistory, in the jdaee 
of whieh Me have so long admired the tales of Romu- 
Ills and Numa? This is a question ivliieh cannot be 
satisfactorily answered : I shall content myself here 
with giving the few, points that seem sufficiently 
established; referring those who desire to go dee[)]y 
into the whole (juestion, to that immortal ivork of 
Niebuhr, which has left other writers nothing else to 
do, except either to copy or to abridge it. 

The first iiuestioii in the history of ('very peojde is, 
What was their race and language ? tin* lu'xt, What 
was the earliest form of their society, their social and 
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political organization ? Lot us see how far we can chai*. 
answer thes(' f|uestions with rcs])cct to Rome. ' — — ’ 

The lainniago of the Romans Mas not called Ro- liUiigMairo of 

1 T • . tlK'RomUHH. 

man, but Latin, rolitically, Konie and Latiuiii were 
clearly distinguished, but their language aj)])ears to 
have been the same. This language is different from 
the Etruscan, and from the Oscan ; the Romans, 
therefore, are so far marked out as distinct from the 
great nations of central Italy, M’hether Etniscans, 
Umbrians, Sabines, or Samnites. 

( )n the other hand, the connexion of the Latin Cardy r«n- 

1 • 1 1 1 • •n x/r nerted witli 

language M'lth tlie Oreek is manifest. Many com-Hiatof 

' 1 1 • 1 • 1 • Giecco. 

iilou words, wdiicli no nation over derives from the 
literature of another, are tlie same in Cn^ek and La- 
tin; the declensions of tlie nouns and verBs are, to a 
irreat (k^gn^e, similar. It is jirobablo that the Latins 
belonged lo that great race Mhich, in very eai*ly 
times, ovcrs])vead both Greece and Italy, under the 
various names of Pelasgiaus, Tyrsenians, and Sicu- 
lians. It may be believed, that the Ilellenians wvre 
anciently a jieopie of this same race, but that sonu^ 
jieculiar circumstamjes gave to them a distinct and 
superior charactiT, and raised them so far above 
their brethren, that, in after-ages, they disclaimed all 
eoiiiu^xion with them \ 

* The IVIasfrians, in the opinion own comedies, the story of which 
of Herodotus, were a barbarian was borrowed from Philemon, 
race, and sjioke a barbarian Ian- says, 

Ruage.— I f)/, 58. This merely “ Philemo scripsit, Plautus vertit 
means that they did not speak barbare.” 

(Jreek. No one doubts the con- Trinuinmus, Prolopf. v. 19. 

nexion between Greek and Latin; That is, “translated into Latin.” 
yet Plautus, speaking of one of bis 'I’lie discovery of affinities in Ian- 
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cii Ai*. But in tlic Latin languaj^o there is another element 

ir—p'— 77" besides that which it has in common Avith the Greek. 

rjivtly with 

tint 111 the 7’}]ig clement belonifs to the langnages of centml 

OsriuiB. O o o 

Italy, and may be called Gscan. Further, Nicbnhr 
has remai'ked, that whilst the terms relating to 
agriculture and domestic life are mostly derived 
from the Greek jtart of the language, those relating 
to arms and war are mostly Oscaii *. It seems, then, 
not only that the Latins were a mixed people, partly 
Pelasgian and ])artly Oscan; but also that they 
arose out of a oomiuest of the Pelasgians by the 
Oscans: so that the latter Avere the ruling class 
of the united nation ; the former Avere its sub- 
jects. 

Diflrrniirt) The Lafin language, then, may afford us a clue to 

Im’Iwi’i'Ii tl't • • 1 " T • 1*1 r 1 

K(.mim8uiiti the origin or th(‘ Jiatiii peojilo, ana so tar to that ol 

Latins. tlio Konians. But it does not explain the dillereiiee 


wlitfii they are not so close 
as to conslitnte merely ad ift’ere nee 
of dialect, belongs only to phdolo- 
gers. Who, till very lately, sus- 
pected that Sanskrit and English 
had any connexion with each other? 

“ He instances on the one hand, 
Homus, Ager, Aratrurn, Viiiuin, 
OleuTii, Lac, Uos, Sus, Ovis; 
while on the other hand, Hiielluni, 
Kiims, llasia, Sagitta, &c , ar.* 
(juitc different from the coi re- 
sponding Greek terms. See Nie- 
buhr, Rom. Gcsch. Vol. 1. p 82. 
Ed. 1827. 

The word ‘‘scutum” was, in the 
first edition of this work, intio- 
diiced inadvertently into the list of 
Latin military terms, unconnected 
with Greek ; as it is evidently of 
the same family with aKvrnv : hut 
yet there are so many vvords of the 


same family in the other languages 
of the lndo-(iermanic stock, tliat 
the connexion b-longs rather to 
the general lesemhlance subsisting 
between all those languages, than 
to the closer likeness which may 
subsist between any two of them 
towards one another. And this 
more distant relationship exists, 1 
doubt not, between the Osean and 
even the Etruscan hinguagcs, and 
the other branches of the Indo- 
Germanic family ; and so far Greek, 
as well as Sanskrit, Tersian, or 
German, may he rightly used as 
an instrument to enable us to 
decypher the Etriiacan inscrip- 
tions. jjanzi’s fault consisted in 
assuming too close a resemblance 
between Greek and Etruscan ; in 
supposing that they were sisters’, 
rather than distant cousins. 
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between the Romans and Latins, to which the pe- 
culiar fates of the Roman people owe their origin. ' — — ' 
Wo mast inquire, then, what the Romans were, 
which the other Latins wore not; and as language 
cannot aid us here, we must have recourse to 
other assistance, to geography and national tradi- 
tions. And thus, at the sjimo time, we shall arrive 
at an answ'er to the second question in Roman 
history. What was the earliest form of civil society 
at Rome? 

If we look at the map, w’o shall see that Rome Distiin 

^ ^ peojrraphical 

lies at the farthest extremity of Latium, divided of 
from Etruria only by the Tiber, and having tlie Sa- 
bines close on the iioi’th, betw’eeu the Tiber and the 
Aiiio. No other Latin town, so far as w'o know', was 
built ou the Tiber ''; some were clustered on and 
round the Alban hills, others lined the coast of the 
JMediterranean, but from all these Romo, by its posi- 
tion, stood aloof. 

Tradition reports that as Rome was thus apart tnier- 

f I 1 • • • 1 • 1 niixtiirf of 

from the rest of the Latin cities, and so near a neigh- Sijijinn 'mci 
hour to the Etniscaiis and Sabines, so its popula- institutions 

tmd poojiJo. 

tioii was ill part formed out of one of these nations, 
and many of its rites and institutions borrowed from 
the other. Tradition describes the A^cry first founders 
of the city as the shejherds and herdsmen of the 

I had forjjotten what may be nuta di Dragoncella. But West- 
the hiu^le exception of Ficana, phal places Ficana at 'JVafusa, 
which, accordintr to Festus, stoofl which is at some distance from the 
on the road to Ostia, at the cle- Tiber; so lliat, according to him, 
venth milestone from Home; that the statement in llic text would he 
is, according to Sir \V. Gell and absolutely correct, 
others, at the spot now called 'le- 
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banks of the Tiber, and tells how their nuinbei's 
Mere presently sMolled by strangers and outcasts 
from all the eountries round about. Jt sjieaks of a 
threefold divlsrion of the Ronian peojile, in the very 
earliest age of its history ; the tribes of the Rani- 
nenses, I'itierises, and 1 iuceres. 1 1 distinctly acknow- 
ledges the Titienses to have been Sabines; and in 
some of its guesses at the origin of the Luceros, it 
connects their Jiaine with that of the Etruscan Lu- 
cunioiies \ and thus su|»j)oses them to have been 
comj)osed of h]truscans. 

We knoM' that for all points of detail, and for 
keeping a corrc^cl account of time, tradition is >vorth- 
l(‘ss. It is very jiossible that all Etruscan riles and 
usages came in y ith the Tarquinii, and wcu’c falsely 
carried back to an earlier jieriod. lint the mixture 
of the Sabines with the original jieojile of the l\ila- 
tino hill, cannot be doubted ; and the stories of tin' 
asylum, aiid of the vioh‘n(*e done to the Sabine 
women, seem to sliou that the first settlers of the 
Palatine M ere a mixed rac(', in Mhicli other blood was 
largely mingled Mith that of the Ijatins. We may 
conceive of this earlier i>eo})le of Mainers, as of the 
Mamertini of a more historical jieriod ; that they 
MX^re a band of resolute adventurers from various 
])arts, practised in arms, and little scrupulous hoM' 
they used them. Ihus the origin of the highest 
Roman nobility may havc^ greatly resembled that 


^ So Junius Gracchaniis, as 55; and so also Cicero, de lle- 
([uoted by Varro, de L. L., V. sec. publicii, IL 8. 
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larger bund of adventurers who followi'd the standard eiiAi’. 
of William tlu* Norman, and wen' the founders of 
the nobility of England. 

The ])eo|)le or eitizt'iis of ilonie were divided into nivi»ioii of 

II *1 • 1 i'k m* • 

the three tribes ot the Raiiineiises, Titieiises, and pfopi^Mnio 

p lllIl’C tlllu'S. 

]jueer(»s^ to whatever races we tiiay sujipose them 
to ])eloiig, or at whatc^ver time and under whatever 
circumstances they may have liecoine united. Each 
of th(‘se tribes was di\ided into ten smaller bodies 
(Mlled curhc; so that the whole jieojile consisted of 
thirty curia' : these same divisions were in war re- 
ju’cseiited by the thirty centuries which mad(! uj) the 
h'j»ion, just as tlie three tribes were rejiresented by 
th(^ tliree centuries of liorsemen ; but that the sol- 
dic*rs of each century were exactly a hundrcal, is 
apjiareiitly as unfound(‘d a conclusion, as it would be 
if we were to arg’ue in the same way as to the mili- 
tary force of one of our hhiglish hundreds. 

I have said that each tribe was divided into ten Tvibisuu.it* 
curiiv; it would be more correct to say, that the !u,kI. ot’*' ’ 
union of ten curia formed the tribe. For the state 
^rew out of the junction of certain original ele- 
nitmts ; and these were neither tlie tribes, nor even 
the curia', but the gentes or houses which made uj) 
the curiic. The first element of the whole system 


These in Livy’s first hook are 
called merely “ Centuriie equi- 
luin,” cb. 13. But in the tenth 
hook, ch 0, they appear as An- 
tiqiue trihus.” Both expressions 
come to the same tiling, for the 
three centuries of horsemen, as ap- 
pears hy the story of Tarquinius 


Priscus and the augur, Attus Na- 
vius, were supposed to represent 
the three tribes, and their number 
was fixed on that principle: just 
as the thirty centuries of foot 
soldiers represented the thirty 
curia?. 
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cijAr. was the gens or house, an union of several families 
' — ^ — ' who were bound together by the joint performance 
of certain religious rites. Actually, Avbere a system 
of houses has existed within historical memory, the 
several families who composed a house were not nc- 
ccssjirily related to one another ; they were not really 
cousins more or less distant, all descended from a 
common anccfstor. But there is no reason to doubt 
that in the original idea of a house, the bond of 
union between its several families was truly sameness 
of blood : such was likely to be the earliest acknow- 
ledged tie ; although afterwards, as names are apt to 
outlive their nieaniugs, an artificial bond may have 
succeeded to the natund one ; and a house, instead of 
consisting of families of real relations, was made; u]) 
sometimes of families of strangers, whom it was pro- 
posed to biird together by a fictitious tie, in the hope 
that law, and custom, and religion, might tog(!ther 
rival the force of nature. 

Tlio lioiiFiCs Thus the state beinj? made iij) of families, and 

uml lilt'll /• M • • 

.hints. every family consisting from the earliest times of 
members and dejiendcnts, the original inhabitants of 
Home belonged all to one of two classes : they were 
either members of a family ; and, if so, members of a 
house, of a curia, of a tribe, and so, lasth", of the 
state : or they wore dependents on a family ; and, if 
so, their relation Avent no further than the immediate 
aggregate of families, that is, the house: with the 
curia, with the tribe, and Avith the state, they had no 
connexion. 

These members of families Avere the original citi- 
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zens of Rome; these dependents on families were 
the original clients. 

The idea of clientship is that of a wholly private 
relation ; the clients M'ore something to their re- 
spective piitrons, but to the state they were nothing. 
Rut wherever states composed in this manner, of a 
body of houses with their clients, had been long 
established, there grew up amidst, or close beside 
them, created in most instances by conquest, a popu- 
lation of a very distinct kind. Strangers might come 
to live in the land, or more commonly the inha- 
bitants of a neighbouring district might be con- 
((uered, and united with their conquerors as a subject 
jteoplo. Now this pojndation had no connexion with 
the houses sejearately, but only with a state com- 
])ose(l of those li(»uses; this was wholly a political, 
not a domestic ridation ; it united ))ersonal and pri- 
vate liberty with ])olitical subjection. This inferior 
population ])osscssed ])i'opeu’ty, regulated their own 
nnmicij»al as well as domestic affairs, and as free men 
fought in the armies of what was now their common 
country. But, strictly, they were not its citizens; 
they could not intermarry with the houses; they 
could not belong to the state, for they belonged to no 
hous(', and therefore to no curia and no tribe ; con- 
sequently tlu'y had no share in the state’s govern- 
ment, nor in the state’s pro])erty. What tln^ state 
conquered in war became the jiroperty of the state, 
and therefore they had no claim to it; with the state 
demesne', with whatever in short belonged to the state 


CHAP. 

n. 


Till' coni- 
inoiiH, or 
jilclnj. 
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clUF. in its aggrogato cajtacit)’, these, as being its neighbours 
' — — ' merely, and not its members, had no concern. 

Such an inferior jiopulation, free ])ersonalIy, but 
subject politically, not slaves, yet not citizens, Avas 
the original Plebs, the commons of Jlonie. 

Thii. settle- The mass of the Roman commons were conquered 

llK'llt <»n tlie T • n rni i i • • /• 

Avnitino Jjatins riu^se, l)Osi(Ies receiMiig f^rants or a j)Oi’tioii 

of their former lan<ls, to be held by them as Roman 
citizens, had also the hill Aveiitinus assigned as a 
residence to those of them who removed to Ronu'. 
The Aventine wiis without the walls, although so 
near to them ; thus the commons were, evi'ii in tin' 
nature* of their abode, like the I’falburger of tin* mid- 
dle! ages, — ni(*n not admitte'd to live within the city, 
but enjoying its jirotection against foreign I'liemies. 
Aiciiikis It will be understood at once, that Avhakiver is 
lumsrs wort' said of the jioople in these early times, refers only 
iiiun.s. to the full citizens, that is, to the members of the 


houses. The assembly of the ]>eo])le was tin* as- 
sembly of the curia?; that is, the great council of tlie 
members of the houses; while the senate, consisting 
of two hundred senators, chosen in equal numbers 
from the two higher tribes of the Ramnenses and 
Titienses, was tlu'ir smaller or ordinary council. 


Tilt' liitijf’s 
jK»A\or ovor 
Iht' (itizt'im, 
ovei llie 
imonj 


The ])ower of the king was as varied and ill de- 
fined as in the feudal monarchies of the middle agt's. 
Over the commons he was absolute ; but over tin* 


real jteojile, that is, over the houses, his power was 


See Niebuhr's chapter “ Die Gerneinde und die plebeischcn T Vibua/^ 
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absolute only in wjir, and without the city. Within f'HAr. 
th(' walls every citizen was allowed to appeal from 
the king, or his judges, to the sentence of his })eers ; 
that is, to the great council of the curiae. The king 
had his demesne lands \ and in war would receive 
his j)ortion of the conquered land, as well as of the 
sjwil of moveables. 

^ Cicero de Republica, V. 3. 



CHAPTER IIJ. 


OF THE riTY OF UOME, ITS TERRITORY, AND ITS 
SCENERY. 


■ Muros, arceinque procul, ac rara domoruin 
Tecta vident.- 

Hoc nemus, hunc, iuquit, frondoso vertice collem, 

Quis Deus incertum est, habitat Deus.” 

ViKG.i,, Mn. VIII. 


(TUP. Tp it is hard to caiTy liack our ideas of Rome from 
' — ' its actual state to the itcriod of its hidicst splendour, 

F-iily stiito . J ^ O I ’ 

harder to go hack in fancy to a time still 
more distant, a time earlier than the hcginniug of its 
authentic history, before man’s art had completely 
rescued the very soil of the future city from the 
dominion of nature. Here also it is vain to attcm]*t 
accuracy in the details, or to he certain that the 
several features in our description all existed at the 
same period. It is enough if we can image to our- 
selves some likeness of the original state of Rome, 
before the undertaking of those great works which 
are ascribed to the later kings. 

Tiie (irijriiml The Pomoerium of the original city on the Pala- 
' tine, as described by Tacitus ‘, included not only the 

’ Tacitus, Annal. XII, 24.— It his description, that the consecra- 
is evident, by the minuteness of ted limits of the original city had 
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hill itself, but some j)ortiou of the ground iinmc- chap. 
diately below it ; it did not, however, reach as far > — I*.!— 
as any of the other hills. The valley between the 
Palatine and the Aventine, afterwards the site of 
tlie Circus Maximus, w'as in the earliest times 
covered with water; so also w'as the greater part 
of the valh^y between the Palatine and the Caiuto- 
line, the ground afterwards occupied by the Uoman 
forum. 


been carefully preserved by tradi- 
tion ; and this is exactly one of the 
jioints (iji which, as we know by 
our own exfierience with regard to 
parish boundaries, a tradition kept 
uj) hy yearly ceremonies, may safe- 
ly be trusted I'he exact line of 
this original Pomceriuin is thus 
in:irked by Punsen in his descrip- 
tion of Rome, Vol. I. p. ]37 : “ It 
set out from the Forum Boariura, 
the site of which is fixed hy the 
Arch of Septimius Severua, at the 
Janus Quadrifons,” (this must 
not be confounded with the Arch 
of Severus on the Via Sacra, just 
under the capitol,) "and passed 
through the valley of the circus, 
so as to include the Ara Maxima, 
as far as the Ara Consi, at the foot 
of the hill. It then proceeded 
from the Septizonium, (just op- 
posite the church of S, Gregorio, 
at the foot of the Palatine,) till it 
came under the baths of IVajan, 
(or 'i’ltus,) which were the Curiae 
Veteres, From thence it passed 
on to the top of the Velia, on 
which the Arch of 'litus now 
stands, and where I’acitus places 
the Sacellum Laniiin.” It fol- 
lowed nearly the line of the Via 
Sacra, as far as the eastern end of 
the Forum Romanum. But Taci- 


tus does not mention it as going 
on to join the Forum Boarium, 
because in the earliest times this 
valley was either a lake or a 
RW'ainp, and the Pomairiiim could 
not descend below the edge of the 
Palatine hiJL Nihby, in his work 
on the walls of Rome, places the 
Curke Veteres on the Palatine, 
and the Sacellum Larinm between 
the Arch of Titus and the Forum 
on the Via Nova. The position of 
the Curiae Veteres is certainly 
doubtful. Niebuhr himself (Vol. I. 
p. 283. Note Fmg. Tr) 

thinks that the Pomccrium can 
scarcely he carried so far as the 
foot of the FLsquiline ; and the 
authority for identifying the Curia? 
Veteres with the site of the Baths 
of I’itus or Trajan is not decisive ; 
for it only appears that Biondo 
writing in 1440 calls the ruins of 
the Baths “Curia Vecchia,” and 
says that in old legal instruments 
they were commonly so called. 
(Bcschreihung Roms, Vol. Hf. 
part 2, p. 222.) Now considering 
the general use of the word Curia, 
and th&t the name is in the sin- 
gular number, it hy no means 
follows that Biondo^s (kiria Vetus 
must be the Curia? Veteres of 
Tacitus. 
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oiiAP. But the city of the Palatine hill ^^rew in process 
— ' of time, so as to become a city of sev(?ii hills. Not 

The fiiieinul ^ • 

Bcvcii hills, the Severn famous hills of imperial or republican 
Romo, but seven sj>ots more or less elevatefl, ami all 
belonging to three only of the later seven hills, that 
is, to the Paliitine, the C'a'lian, and th(' Psquiliiie. 
Those first seven hills of Rome were known by the 
names of T^ilatinni, Velia, Cermalus, Ciclius, Fagntal, 
Oppius, and Cispius". Of this town the Aventinc 
formed a suburb; and the dyke of the Quirites, 
ascribed in the story to A nous INIarcins, ran across 
the valley from the edge of the A ventine to that of 
the C/a?lian hill near the Porta Caj^ona ^ 

They cTi<i not At tliis tiiTic Roiiie, tliouffh already a city on 

inclu.lrall , ’ T r, i • • i 

thoBfNCMi seven hills, was distinct from the Sabine city on tne 

luici ciiy, Cajiitoline, Quirinal, and Viminal hills. The two 
cities, although united under one government, had 


* For the account of this old 
Scptimontiiim, see Festus under 
the word “ Septiraontio.’* Festus 
adds an eighth name, Suburra. 
Niebuhr conjectures that the in- 
habitants of the Pagus Sucusanus, 
(which was the same district as 
the Suburra, and lay under the 
Filsquiline and Viminal hills, near 
the church of S. Francesco diPaoIa. 
where « miserable sort of square 
is still called Piazza Suburra,) 
may have joined iu the festival of 
the inhabitants of these seven hills 
or heights, although they were not 
themselves “Montani,*’ (seeVarro 
de L. L., VI. 24. Ed. Muller,) to 
show that they belonged to the city 
of the Palatine, and not to the 
Sabine city of the Capitoline hill. 
For tVie exact situations of the 


other seven spots, see Bunsen, 
description of Rome, Vol. 1. p, 
141. V’^elia vvas the ascent on the 
north-east side of the Palatine, 
where the Arch of Titus now 
stands. Cermalus, or Cermalus, 
was on the north-west side of the 
Palatine just above the Velalmim: 
Fagutal IS thought to have been 
the ground near the Porta Esqui- 
lina, between the Arch of Gallie- 
niis and the Sette Sale. Oppius 
and Cispius were also parts of the 
F^squiline ; the former is marked 
by the present church of S. Maria 
Maggiore, and the latter lay be- 
tween that church and the baths 
of Diocletian. 

® See Niebuhr. Vol. I. p 403. 
Fkl. 2nd, and Bunsen, Beschrei- 
bung Roms, Vol. 1. p, 020 . 
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still a separate existence ; they were not completely citap. 
blended into one till that second period in Homan — ^ — ' 
history which we shall soon have to consider, the 
reigns of the later kings. 

The territory of the original Rome during its first tiic Apn 
])eriod, the true Ager Rornanus, could be gone round 
in a single day*. It did not extend beyond the 
Tiber at all, nor probably beyond the Anio ; and, on 
the east and south, where it had most room to spread, 
its limit w’as between five and six miles from the 
city. This Ager Roinanus was the exclusive pro- 
])erty of the Roman ])eoplc, that is of the houses ; 
it did not include the lands conquered from the 
liUtins, and given back to them again when the 
Latins became the plebs or commons of Rome. Ac- 
cording to the augurs the Ager Rornanus w’as a 
peculiar district in a religious sense; auspices could 
be taken within its bounds, which could be taken no 
w here without them. 

And now’ what was Rome, and wiiat w’as the Sronery of 
country around it, which have both acquired an in- houi’hood of 
terest such as can cease oidy when earth itself shall 
])erish ? The hills of Rome are such as we rarely see 
in hjiigland, low in height but with steep and rocky 
sides \ In early times the natural wood still re- 

* See Strabo, Lib. ’VV p. 253. recollections of my visit to Rome 
Ed. Xyland, and compar^hivy, I. in 1827, was inserted some time 
23. “ Fossa Cluilia, ab Urnls hand since in the History of Rome 
})lus quinque millia ” And II. 39- published by the Society for the 
“ Ad Fossas Cluilias V. ab Urbe Dilfusion of Useful Knowledge. I 
M . 1*. eastris positis, populatur am obliged to mention this, lest I 
inde Ayru 7 n Romanum.^^ might be suspected of having bor- 

See Varro de L. L., V. 33. Ed. rowed from another work witlv 
Miiller. out acknowledgment what was in 

The substance of this descrip- fact furnished to that work by 
tion, taken from my journals and myself, 

VOL. I. 
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CHAP. 

HI. 


mained in patches amidst the buildings, as at this 
day it grows here and there on the green sides of 
the Monte Testacco. Across the Tiber the ground 
rises to a greater height than that of the Iloiiiau 
hills, but its summit is a level unbroken line, while 
the heights, which opiiosite to Rome itself rise imme- 
diately from the river, under the names of Jaiiiculiis 
and Vaticanus, then sweep away to some distance 
from it, and return in their highest and boldest form 
at the Monte Mario, just above the Milvian bridge 
and the Flaminian road. Thus to the west the view 
is immediately bounded ; but to the north and north- 
east the eye ranges over the low ground of the 
Cam))agna to the nearest line of the Apennines, 
which closes up, as with a gigantic wall, all the 
Sabine, Latin, and Volscian lowlands, while over it 
arc still distinctly to be seen the high summits of th(> 
central Apennines, covered with snow, even at this 
day, for more than six mouths in the year. South 
and south-west lies the wide plain of theCampagna; 
its level line succeeded by the equally level line of 
the sea, which can only bo distinguished from it by 
the brighter light reflected from its waters. East- 
ward, after ten miles of plain, the view is bounded 
by the Alban hills, a cluster of high bold points 
rising out of the Campagna, like Arran from the 
sea, on the highest of M’hich, at nearly the same 
height with the summit of Helvellyn \ stood the 
Temple of Jupiter Latiaris, the scene of the com- 

" The height of the Monte Cavo 3055 English feet, by Col. Mudge ; 
is variously given at 2938 or 2965 by Mr. Otley, in his Guide to the 
French feet. See Bunsen, Vol. I. Lakes, it is estimated at 3070. 
p. 40. Helvellyn is reckoned at 
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iRon worship of all the people of the Latin name. 
Immediately under this highest point lies the crater- 
like basin of the Alban lake ; and on its nearer rim 
might be seen the trees of the grove of Ferentia, 
where the Latins held the great civil assemblies of 
their nation. Further to the north, on the edge of 
the Alban hills looking towards Rome, was the town 


CHAP. 

HI. 



and citadel of Tusculiiin ; and beyond this, a lower 


summit crowned with the walls and towers of Labi- 


cum seems to connect the Alban hills with the line 


of the Apennines just at the spot where the citadel 
of Pranieste, high up on the mountain side, marks the 
opening into the' country of the Hcrnicans, and into 
the valleys of the streams that feed the Liris. 

Returning lu^arer to Romo, the lowland country Character 
of the Campagna is broken by long green swelling pagna. 
ridges, the ground rising and falling, as in the heath 
country of Surrey and Berkshire. The streams are 
dull and sluggish, but the hill sides above them con- 
stantly break away into little rocky cliffs, where on 
every ledge the wild fig now strikes out its branches, 
and tufts of broom are clustering, but which in old 
times formed the natural strength of the citadels of 
the numerous cities of Latium. Excej)t in these 
narrow^ dells, the present aspect of the country is 
all bare and desolate, with no trees nor any human 
habitation. But anciently, in the time of the early 
kings of Rome, it was full of independent cities, 
and in its population and the careful cultivation of 
its little garden-like farms, must have resembled the 
most flourishing parts of Lombardy or the Nether- 
lands. ^ 

1 ) 2 
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Such was Rome, and such its neighbourhood ; sucli 
also, as far as Ave can discover, was the earliest form 
of its society, and such tlie legends which fill up 
the place of its lost history. Even for the second 
j)eriod, on which we, are now going to enter, we have 
no certain history ; but a series of stories as beautiful 
as they are unreal, and a few isolated political insti- 
tutions, which we cannot confidently connect with 
their causes or with their authors. As before then, 
I must first give the stories in their oldest and most 
genuine forai; and then offer, in meagre contrast, 
all that can be collected or conjectured of the real 
history. 



CHAPTER IV. 


STORIES OF THE LATER KINGS, 


Quis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes ? 

Quern sese oic ferens, quam forti pectore ct armis ?** 

ViiiGiL, iEn. IV. 


STORY OF L. TARQUINIUS FRISCUS. 


In tlio (lays of Aliens Maroius tliere came to Rome 
from Tarqninii, a city of Etruria, a wcaltliy Etruscan 
and liis wife'. The father of this stranj^er was a 
(Jreek ^ a citizen of Corinth, wlio hTt his native 
land liecause it was oppressed by a tyrant, and found 
a liome at Tarquinii. There he married a noble 
Etruscan lady, and by her he had two sons. But 
his son found, that for his father’s sake he was still 
looked upon as a stranger ; so he left Tanpiinii, and 
went with his wife Tanaquil to Itome, for there, it 
was sjiid, strangers were held in more honour. Now 
as he (;ame near to the gates of Rome, as he was 
sitting in his chariot with Tanaquil his wife, an 
eagle came and plucked the cap from his head, and 
bore it aloft into the air; and then flew down again 


CHAP. 

IV. 

oTiho 

birth of 

Tmmiiiiiiis 
mid how ho 
rmiir to 
Honi('. 


' Livy, I. 34. 

- Livy, ibid. Dionys. III. 46- -48. Cicero de Republic^, II. 19. 
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^ 'jv^' *^*^**^ placed it upon his head, as it liad been before, 

' — — ' So Tanacpiil M'as glad at this sight, and she told her 
hushaiid, for she was skilled in augury, that this was 
a sign of the favour of the gods, aud she hade him 
be of good cheer, for that he would surely rise to 
greatness. 

oriiis Now when the stranger came to Rome, they 

favour \Mtli ^ ^ J 

king Aliens, c^allod him .Lucius Tarqiiiuius * ; and lie? was a bravo 
mail aud Avise in council ; and his riches won the 
good word of the multitude; and he liecamc known 
to the king. lie served the king woll in jicace and 
AAar, so that Ancus held him in great lionour, and 
wlien he died he named liini by his will to be the 
guardian of his children. 

Of i.is deeds ^.I'arquinius wus in great favour with the peo- 

pie ; and when he desired to be king, they resolved 
to choose him rather than the sons of Ancus. So 
ho began to reign, and he did great works both in 
Avar and peace. He made war on the liatins, and 
took from them a great spoil '. 'J'hen he made Avar 
on the Sabines, and he compiered them in two 
battles, and took from them the town of Collatia, 
and gave it to higerius, his brother’s soti, who had 
come with him from Tarquinii. l^astly, there was 
another war with the Latins, and Tarquinius went 
round to their cities, and took them one after 
another ; for none dared to go ont to meet him in 
open battle. 'I’hese were his acts in Avar, 


* Cicero, Livy, and Dionysius, 

in locis citatia. 


* Livy, I. 35 — 38 . 
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He also did great works in peace * ; for he made chap. 
vast drains to carry off the water from between the ' — — ' 

TiA . in 1 Ofhiawolks 

Palatine and the Aventine, and from between the 
Palatine and the Capitoline Hills. And in the space 
between the Palatine and the Aventine, after he 
had drained it, he formed the Circus, or great race- 
course, for chariot and for horse races. Then in the 
sjiace between the Palatine and the Capitoline he 
made a forum or market-place, and divided out the 
ground around it for shops or stalls, and made a 
covon'd walk round it. Next be set about building 
a Avail of stone to go round the city ; and he laid the 
foundations of a great temple on the Capitoline Hill, 

Avhich AA as to be the temj)le of the gods of Rome. 

Ho also added a hundred new senators to the senate, 
and doubled the number of the horsemen in the 
centuries of the Ramnenscs, Titienses, and liuccres, 
for he wanted to strengthen his force of horsemen ; 
and Avhen he had done so, his horse gained him great 
victories over his enemies. 

Now he first had it in his mind to make three new or the 
centuries of horsemen, and to call them after his own gnr, Attus 
name. But Attus Navius, who was greatly skilled 
in*' augury, forbade him. Then the king mocked at his 
art, and said, “ Come now, thou augur, tell mo by 
thy auguries, whether the thing which I now have in 
my mind may be done or not.” And Attus Navius 
asked counsel of the gods by augury, and he an- 

Livy, I. 38. 35. Dionysius, 70, 71. t’icero de Divinat. I 17, 

111.67,68. §32. 

* Livy, I. 36. Dionysius, III. 
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ciui*. swerecl, “It may.” Then the kiii^ said, “It was in 
— — ' my mind that thou shouldst cut in two this whetstone 
with this razor. Take them, and do it, and fulfil 
thy augury if thou canst.” But Attus took the razor 
and the whetstone, and lie cut, and cut the whetstone 
asunder. So the king obeyed his counsels, and made 
no now centuries; and in all things afterwards he 
consulted the gods by augury, and obeyed their 
Itiddiug. 

uv^Tiiiiiius 'l’iir(|uiuius reigned long and pros])ered greatly; 
■ ii »'• and there was a young man brought no in his house- 
ii«Mo K ins hold, of WJiose birth some told wonderful tales, and 

licji, and -11 

iiow iuMtab said that ho was ^ the son of a jOfod ; but others said 
iiirhonsof ' that his motlior was a slave, and liis father was one 

JvUifr 

of the king's clients. But ho served the king well, 
and was in favour with the peoiilc, and the; king 
l)romised him his daughter in marriage. 1'he young 
man was called Scr\ ius Tullius, But when the sons 
of king Aliens saw that Servius was so loved by king 
Tiiripunius, they resolved to slay the king, lest he 
should make this stranger his heir, and so they should 
lose the crown for ever. So they set on two shej)- 
herds to do the deed, and these went to the king’s 
palace, and pretended to be ipiarrelling with each 
other, and both called on tiie king to do them right. 
The king sent for them to hear their story : and white 
he was hearing one of them speak, the other struck 
him on the head with his hatchet, and thou both of 
them fled. But Tanaipiil, the king’s wife, pretended 

’ Dionysius, IV. 2. Ovid, Fasti, “ Cicero de Repub. IF, 21. 

VI- 027. » Livy, I. 40. 
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that he was not dead, but only stunned by tlie blow; chap. 
and she said that he had appointed Servius Tullius to ' — — > 
rule in his name, till he shoidd be well again. So 
Servius went forth in royal state, and Judged causes 
amidst the people, and acted in all things as if ho 
were king, till after a while it was known that the 
king was dead, and Servius was suffered to reign in 
his ])lace. Then the sons of Ancus saw that there 
Avas no ho])e left for them ; and they fled from 
Home, and l^ved the rest of their days in a foreign 
land. 


THE STORY OF SERiaUS TULLIUS. 

Long live the Commons' King, King James. — 

Ladv of the Lake. 

Servius Tullius was a Just and good king'"; heiiowkim? 
loved the commons, and he divided among them the ciilargud I ho 
lands which had been coiu|uered in war, and he made 
many wise and good laws, to maintain the cause of 
the j)oor, and to stop the oppression of the rich. He 
made war Avith the Etruscans ", and conquered them. 

He added the Quirinal and the Viminal Hills to 
the city, and he brought many neAv citizens to live 
on the Es(|uiline ; and there he lived himself amongst 
them. He also raised a great mound of earth to 
Join the Esquiline and the Quirinal and the Viminal 
Hills togethei', and to cover them from the attacks 
of an enemy. 

lie built a temj)le" of Diana on the Aventiue, 


Dionysius, IV. 13 — 15. 40. 
“ Livy, 1. 42. 


*2 Livy, 1. 43. 
Livy, L 45. 
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CHAP, where the Latiii'i, and the Sabines, anil the Romans, 

IV. 

' — v-^ — ' should offer tlieir coimnon sacrifices ; and tlie Honians 
W(Te the cliief in rank amongst all who worshipped 
at the temple. 

Of bis f^ood He made a now order of things for the wJioIe'^ 

l-auh, ai/d ^ •111 /•! •• 

Ih.wIu' ])eoi)le; for lu^ (hvided the people of the city into 

aividcd the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

iK5opitMntrt four tribes, and the peoiile of the country -ui to six- 

1 lasses ill 111 * \ ^ ^ 1 

ccntuiioR. and-tweiity. "riien he divided all the poojile into 
classes, according to the value of their possessions; 
and the classes he dividend into contones ; and the 
(‘(mturi(‘S of th(‘ several classes furnished tlunuselves 
with arms, each according to their rank and order: 
the cemtiiries of the rich classes had good and full 
armour, the jioorer centuries had but darts and slings. 
And M’lu'u he had done all tlu^sn works, he called all 
tlie jieofile togetluT in their centuri(% and asked if 
they would have him for their king ; and the people 
answered that ho should be their king. Jiut the 
nobles hated him, because he was so loved by the 
commons; for he had made a law that there should 
be no king aft(T liim, but two imm chosen by the 
people* to govern them year by y(*ar. Some even 
said that it was in his mind to give uj) his own 
kingly power, that so he might see with his own 
eyes the fruit of all the good laws tliat he had 
made, and might behold the people wealthy and free 
and ha])py. 

lloAV lir Now kin^ Serviiis had no sou ”, but ho had two 

iwliXliX” daughti*rs ; and ho gave them in marriage to the 

ters to the 

two isons 

oj lvin^ Dionysius, IV. 16 — 20 Livy, Livy, I. 46. 

Tarquinius. 43, Cicero de Republic^, II. 22. 
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two sons of kinff Tarquinius. Those daughters M'ero chap. 
of very unlike natures, and so Avere their husbands ; ■ — ^ 
. for Aruns Tar(]uiniiis AAas of a meek and gentle 
spirit, but his brother Lucius was jiroud and full of 
evil ; and the younger Tullia, who was the wife of 
Aruns, vi-as more full of evil than his brother Ijiicius ; 
and the elder Tullia, who was the Avife of Lucius, 
vras as good and gentle as his brother A runs. So the 
evil could not bear the good, but longed to be joined 
to the CAul th^t Avas like itself: and Ijucius slew his 
Avif(; secretly, and the younger Tullia sIcaa' her hus- 
band, and then they Averi; married to one another, 
that they might work all the Avickedness of their 
hearts, according to the will of fate. 

Then Lucius ])lottcd with the nobU?s‘', who hated iiow imnnn 

II* 1 1 • • 1 1 • 1/* Tarquinius 

tlio fjjoocl ; and lie joined Inmsoli to the sworn riottod 

1*1 * II • I'll liiui, 

brotliernoods or the tiolilcs, in which they jujJ 

, , 7 1 , T . , . i.wntobo 

bound theinselves to stand by eacdi other in their lumimti, 
deeds of violence and of o]>]u*ession. VVlien all was 
ready, he waited for the season of the liarvest, when 
the commons^®, who loved the kinj^, were in tlicj 
fields getting^ in their com. Then ho went suddenly 
to the foriini with a band of armed men, and seated 
himself on the king’s throne before the doors of tlie 
senate-house, wh(?re he was w’ont to judge the ])(^o- 
plc. And they mn to the king, and told him that 
Lucius Avas sitting on his throiu*. Upon this the 
old man uent in basti^ to the forum, and when he 
saw Lucius, he asked him wherefore he had dared 


''' Livy, T. 46. Dionysius, IV. 30. 
Dionysius, IV. 38. 


Livy, 1. 48. 
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CHAP, to sit on the kiiiff’s seat. And Luoius answered, that 

' — — ' it was his father’s throne, and that he had more 
right in it than Hervins. Then he seized the old 
man, and threw him down the steps of the senate- 
lions(^ to the ground ; and ho wemt into the senate- 
house, and ealled togetluT the senators, as if lioM'ere 
already king. Servius meanwhile arose, and began 
to make his way home to his house ; hut when lit* 
Mas come near to tlu* Esquilino Hill, some M'hom 
Lucius had sent after him overtook him and s1(*m’ 
him, and left him in his blood in the middle of tin* 
M’ay. 

IIOA^ lllC Then the wicked Tullia '* mounted her chariot, 

v’lckcd 

Tti]ii;« drove and drove into tiie foruni, nothiinr ashamed to go 

lift fliunot .111. . ' ' 

ovfi her ainidsl. the mnltitude of men, and slie called Lucius 

l.ilhfrtidfiid 

iK'dy out from the senate-house, and said to him, “Hail 
to thee, King Tarquinius ! ” liut Lucius bade her to 
go home ; and as she was going home, the body of 
her father Mas lying in the way. Tlie driver of tin* 
chariot stojqied slntrt, and showed to Tullia when* 
her father lay in his blood. But she bade him drive 
on, for tlu* furies of her M'ickedness Averc ujion her, 
and the chariot rolled over tin* body ; and she A\eut 
to her hotne Mith lier fatlu*r's blood upon the Avhei'ls 
of her chariot. Thus Lucius 'rarquinins and the 
wicked Tullia reigned in the place of the good king 
Servius. 


'' Livy, I. 4S. 
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VllAV. 

IV. 

THE STORY OF LU(TUS TARQUINIUS THE TYRANT. ' ^ 

Tvpavvos—pn^aid Tf Kivet Trar/Jta, Kai ^idraL yvvaiKas, KTfivti re 
iiKpiTovs. — Herodotus, III. 80. 

Superboa 

Tarqiiini fasces. — H orace, Carin. I. 12. 

Tiuciiis Tanjiiinius gained his power Avickedly, andpfkmir 

1 • 1 n 1* 1 1 • • TT 1 TilHlunilUS 

no K‘ss Avickediy did lie (‘xereise it. lie kej)t a guard ' 
of armed men about him, and lie ruled all tliino's at ^ 
his own will : many were they whom ho sjioiled of 
their goods, many were they whom he banished, and 
many also Avhoin ho slew. lie de^sjused th(‘ senate, 
and made no new senators in the place of those 
Avhom he slew, or who died in the course of nature, 
wishing that the senators might become foAver and 
fewer, till there should be none of them left. And 
lu? made friends of the chief men among the Latins, 
and gave his daughter in marriage to Octavius Ma- 
milius of Tusculum ; and he became very ])OWT‘rful 
amongst the Latins, insomuch that w hen Turnus 1 fer- 
doriius of Aricia had dared to speak against him in 
the great assembly of the Latins, Tarquinius accused 
him ofjdottinghis death, and procured false witnesses 
to confirm his charge; so that the Latins judged 
him to be guilty, and ordered him to be droAvned. 

After this they Averc so afraid of Tanpiinius, that 
they made a league with him, and folJoAved him in 
his Avars Avherever he chose to lead them. Tlui Her- 


Ji> Jrtivy, I. 49—52. 
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nicans also joined tin’s ]e.‘i«-ue, and so did Ecetm 

' — —'and Antiuin, cities of the Volseinns. 

Ofiiis Then Tarouinius made war upon the rest of the 

biiiiningf), ^ ' 

and how he VolsciauH, and lic took Siiessa Ponietia, in the low- 

|>rf|>art‘<l tiu* 

aroutidfor Jauds of tlic V^olsciaus, and the tithe of the spoil was 

Ills TU'W * 

turupif. forty talents of silver. So lie set himself to raise 
mighty works in Jlorne ; and he finished what hi.s 
father had begun; the girat drains to drain the low 
grounds of the city, and the temj)le on the Capitoliiui 
Hill. Now the ground on which he was going to build 
his tem])le, was taken up with many holy jdaces of the 
gods of the Sabines, which had been founded in the 
days of king Tatius. But Tar(|uinius consulted the 
gods by augury Mhethcr he might not take away these 
holy ])laces, to make room for his own new temple. 
'I'he gods allowed him to take a^ay all the rest, 
exce])t only the holy jdaces of the god of Youth 
and of Terminus the god of boundaries, which they 
would not sutler him to move. But the augurs said 
that this was a ha])])y omen, for that it showed how 
tht‘ youth of the city should never pass away, nor 
its boundaries be moved by the conquest of an 
enemy. A human head was also found, as they were 
digging the foundations of the temple, and this 
too Mas a sign that the Capitoline Hill should be 
the head of all the earth. So Tarejuinius built a 
mighty temple, and consecrated it to Jupiter and 
to Juno, and to Minerva, the greatest of the gods of 
the Etruscans. 

Dionysius, IV. 49, the story of tlie elder Tarquinius. 

** Livy, 1. 53. 5 j, 56. Dionysius, IV. 6l. 

Dionysius, III. 09. He tells ^ 
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At this time there came a strange woman to the <^’Yv * ' 
king, and offered him nine books of the ])ro})hecies ^ 

. of the Sibyl for a certain price. When the king 
refused them, the woman went and burnt three of 

hooks ol iho 

the books, and came back and offered the six at the 

the kinj^. 

same })ricc which she liad asked for the nine ; but 
tliey mocked at her, and would not take the books. 

Th(‘n she went away, and burnt three more, and 
came back and asked still the same j)rice for the 
remaining three. At this the king was astonished, 
and asked of the augurs what he should do. They 
said that he had done wrong in refusing the gift 
of the gods, and bade him by all means to buy the 
books that were left. 8o he bought them ; and the 
woman who sold them was seen no more from that 
day forw ards. Then the books w ere ])ut into a chest 
of stone, and were kejjt under ground in the Ca[)itol, 
and two men w ere ap])ointed to kec]) them, and 
w^ere called the two men of the sacred books. 

Now^ Gal)ii w^ould not submit to Tarquiniiis, like Uow Tar- 
the other cities of the Latins; so he made war against 

. , 1 rii • • 1 j through iho 

it; and tlie war was long, and Jar<iuimus knew not trmdicry or 

^ • n t • l i rn • • 

how to end it. So his son Sextus rarquimus pre- Soxtus. 
tended that his father hated him, and ffed to (jlabii : 
and the people of Gabii believed him and trusted 
him, till at last ho bcti-ayed them into his father’s 
j)Ower. A treaty was then made with them, and ho 

Dionysius, IV. 02. A. Gellius, was the later number. Gelliiis 
I. 19. gives “ Fifteen.” 

See Livj^, III. 10, and VI. 3/. Livy, I. 63, 54. 

Dionysius gives “Ten,” which 
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Ifow )io 
opprcj'Sctl 
lllH |K‘0]»lc, 
mul iii.'kIo 
tiicm uoil< 
liku h1.i\ c‘8. 


gave thcTii the right of becoiiiiiig citizens of Rome ”, 
and tlie Romans had the right of becoming citizens 
of (jiabii, and there was a firm league between the 
two people. 

Thus Tarquiniiis was a great and mighty king; 
but he grievously oppressed the poor, and he took 
away all the good laws of king tServius, and let the 
rich oj)press the poor, as they had done before the 
days of S(Tvius. 11(! made the people labour at his 
great works: he made them build his temple, and 
dig and construct his drains ; and he laid such luir- 
deiis” on them, that many slew themselves for very 
misery ; for in the days of Tarejuinius the tyi-ant it 
was hajipier to die than to live. 


Dionysius, IV, 58. 

Cassius Hemina, quoted by Sendiis, ^n. XII, 603. 



CHAPTER V. 


■I'JIH HISTORY OF the l.ATER KINOS OF ROME, ANH 
OF THE GREATNESS OF THE MONARCHY. 


’KttI litya rj'KOfJf rj fiaciXda — TiiucYD. II. 97* 

\\77o(j)av(ii ovTf Tovs ovrf aiVot/f 'AdrjvaLOVs ntpi t(dv <T(f)€T(pioi> 

Tvfmvmv UKiujid oi’ficV Xtyoi/ray. — TniiC’iD, VI. 54. 


The stories of tlio two Tanniiiiii iiiid of Serviijs oiup. 

Tullius are so nnicli more (lis<T])|>ointinf'‘ tlmii those 

of the earlier kiii^s, iiiasnmeh us tliev seem at first 
to wear a more historical ch.araeter, and as tlu'V 

* an* not 

really contain iniicli that is nndonhtedly true; hut 
yet, when examined, they are found not to he history, 
nor can any <ine attach what is n'al in tlunn to any 
of the real persons hy whom it was »dfected. The 
great drains or chtacic of Rome exist to this hour, to 
vouch for tlieir own reality; yet of the Tanpiinii, hy 
whom they are said to have* been made, notliing is 
(‘(‘rtaiiily known. So also the constituti(»n of the 
classes and centuries is as real as Magna (’harta or the 
Ril! of Rights; yet its ]irctende<l author is scarcely 
a more historical |)ersonagc than King i\rlhur; we 
do not oven know his name or race, whether he 


VOL. 1. 
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■were Servius Tullius, or Mastariia *, a Latin or aji 
Etruscan ; the sou of a slave I’oared in the ])alaco of 
the Homan king, or a military aclventuror nho set- 
tled at Rowe together with his cow panions in arms, 
and was received with honour for his valour. Still 
Jess can we trust the ])reteucled chronology of the 
common story. The three last reigns, according to 
Jjivy, occuj)ied a space of 107 years; yet the king, 
who at the end of this ])eriod is expelled in matiin* 
but not in declining age, is the son of the king who 
ascends the throne a grown man in the vigour of life 
at the beginning of it : Servius marries the daugh- 
ter of Tar(|uinius. a short time before he is made 
king, yet iiiimedintely after Ids accession he is tli(‘ 
father of two growii-u}> daughters, whom he marri(‘s 
to the brothers of his own wife: tlu' sons of Ancus 
Marcius wait patiently (dght-and-tbirty years, and 
then murder Tar(|uinius to. obtain a throne which 
they had seen him so long (luietly occupy. Still 
then we are in a manner u])on enchanted ground ; 
the unreal and the ic'al are strangely mixed u]) toge- 
ther; but although some real elements exist, yet the 
gtaieral picture before us is a mere fantasy : single 
trees and buildings may be co])ied from natur(\ but 
their grouping is ideal, and they are placed in the 


* I'his is the name by which he 
was called in the Etruscan histo- 
ries, quoted by the emperor (^lau- 
dius in his speech upon admitting 
the Gauls to the Roman franchise. 
This speech was engraved on a 
brass plate, and was dug up at 


Lyons about two centuries since, 
and is now preserved in that city. 
It was printed by Brotier at the 
end of his edition of Tacitus, and 
has been also published in the col- 
lections of inscriptions. 
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midst of fairy palaces and fairy beings, whose origi- 
nals this eartli Las never witnessed. 

The reigns of the later llomaii kings contain three 
points which reijuiro to be treated historically. 1st, 
The foreign dominion and greatness of the monarchy. 
2nd, The change introduced in the religion of Rome. 
And 3rd, the changes cttected in the constitution, 
especially the famous system of the classes and cen- 
turies, usually ascribed to Servius Tullius. 

1st. The dominion and greatness of the monarchy 
an' attested by two sutlicient witnesses ; the great 
Morks com])leted at this period, and still existing; 
and the famous treaty with t'arthage, concliuh'd 
under tin' first consuls of the Commonwealth, and 
])reserved to us by Polybius. IJiuh'r the last kings 
tlie city of Rome reached the limits which it retained 
tlirough tlic whole ]»c‘riod of tlu' Ckunmonwa'alth, and 
the most flourishing times of the empire. Wliat are 
ealled the w^alls of Servius Tullius continiu'd to l)c 
tin* walls of Rome for nearly eight hundred years, 
down to tlie emperor Aiirelian. They enclosed all 
tbos(' woll-kiiowTi seven bills, wliose fame has so ut- 
terly eclipsed the seven liills already described of the 
smaller and more ancient city. They followed^ the 
outside edge of the Quirinal, Cajntolinc, Avc'iitine, 
and Ca'Iiaii Hills, ])assiiig directly across the low 
grounds betw^een the hills, and thus running ])arallel 
to the Tiber betw’^cen the Capitoline and the Aveu- 


Tliier jMtints 
( fumoi lO'l 
(hr 

tliUT last 

must 
hr lirlilrd 
histoiirallv. 


I. Thr 
f^rratnrss of 
thr ntofi- 
aichy. 

Its ^'iTat 
works. 

'I'lir walls of 

Srrvnis 

Tullius. 


= See the ficeount of the walls accompanying map, plate I. ui the 
of Servius in Bunsen’s Rome, volume of plates, 
vol. i. p. 623, et seqq. with the 
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ciur. tine, without going ^ down to the very banks. From 

— ^ ' the outer or soutluTn side of the Cadian they ])assed 
round bv the eastern side of the hill to the southern 
side of the Esquiline ; and here, upon some of the 
highest ground in Jtoine, was raised a great rampart 
or mound of earth with towers on the toj) of it, 
stretching across from tlie soutli('i*n side of the l^s(|ui- 
Jino to the northern sid(» of tlie QuirinaJ. For Hie 
Es(|uiline and Quirina/ IliJIs, as widl as the Viminal, 
Avliicli lies ))etwe(‘n them, are not isolated like the 
four others, but are like so many promontories run- 
ning out parallel to one anotiun* from one common 
base \ and the ram])art passing along tlie higliest part 


It is on this point that the 
(ierman topographers of Rome 
differ from Nibby, and from all 
the common plans of ancient 
Rome, which make the walls go 
(piitc down to the river, I'heir 
reasons are, 1st, the description 
of the departure of the 300 Fabn, 
who are made to leave the city by 
the Porta ( \armentahs ; but if the 
walls came close down to the river* 
they nmsL have re-entered the city 
again lo cioss by the Pons Sulih- 
cius : and ‘2nd, Varro’s statement, 
that one end of the CirvuH Maxi- 
mus ahntted upon the city wall; 
and that the fish- market was just 
on the outside of the wall. The 
first argument seems to me valid; 
the second cannot he insisted on, 
because the text of Varro in both 
jilaces is extremely doubtful See 
Varro de 1^. L, V. § 140. 153. 
Kd. Midler. 

^ 'I’he hack of a maids hand 
when slightly bent, and held with 
the lingers open, presents an ex- 
act initigc of this pait of Rome. 


'J’he fingers rejiresent the Esqiii- 
line, Viminal, and Quirinal, and a 
line drawn across the hand just 
upon the knuckles would show 
the rampart of Servins lullius. 
'I’he ground on tlic outside of the 
ramjiart falls for some, way like, 
the surface of the hand down to 
the wrist, and the later wall of 
Aurelian pa.^sed over the wiist in- 
stead of over the Knuckles, at the 
liottom of the slope instead of the 
top of It. 

'I'll IS cornfiarison was suggested 
to rne merely by a view of the 
ground. It is a strong presump- 
tion in favour of its e.xactness, 
that the same resemblance struck 
lirocchi also. Speaking of the 
Pincian, Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Ksqiiiline Mills, he adds; Per 
darne nna sensihilc imagine non 
saprei meglio paragonarle die allc 
dita di nna inano raftigurarido la 
pulnia il mentovato piano a cui 
tutte si attaecano.^* 

JSuolo di Roma, p. 84. 
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of this baseforniotl an artificial boundary, where none chap. 

•' Y 

was marked out by nature. The eireuit of these — — 
walls is estimated at about seven Homan miles. 

The line of the mound or )*am])art may still be 
distinctly traced, and the course and extent of the 
walls can be sufficiently ascertained; but very feAv 
remains aw left of the actual building. But the 
masonry with which the bank of the Tiber was built 
nj), a work ascribed to the (dd(T Tan|uiniijs, and r(‘- 
S(un))ling the works of the Babylonian kings along 
th(‘ ))anks of tlie Eujdirates, is still visible. So also 
a3*(‘ the massy substructions of the C'a])itoline tem|)h', 
whicli w(‘r(.‘ mad(‘ in order to form a level surface' for 
th(‘ l)uilding to stand on, upon one of the tw^o sum- 
mits of the t'ajutolim' Hill. Above all, enough isTheCMoam 
still to be semi of the great Cloaca or Irain, to as- 
sure us tliat tlu' accounts h'ft us of it are not ex- 
Jiggerati'd. 'J'he foundations of this \york were laid 
aliout forty feet uiuh'r ground, its branches w'i're 
enrried under a great jiart of tlu‘ city, and brought 
at last into one grand trunk which ran dowm into 
tlu‘ Tiber exactly to tlu' w^est of the Palatine Hill. 

It thus draiiu'd the waters of the low grounds on 
both sides of the Palatine ; of the Velabruni, b(‘tween 
the Palatine and the Avemtine; and of tlu‘ site of the 
forum bi'twemi the Palatim^ and the Capitoliiu*. The 
stone em[iloyed in the Cloaca is in itself a mark of 
th(‘ great anticjuity of the W'ork ; it is ■’ not tJie 

* It i& the “Tufa litoide” of many places in Rome. Brocchi 
Brocebi; one of the volcanic is positive that this is the stone 
formations which is found in employed in the Cloaca ; and the 
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]) 0 ]KTino of Cabii and llio All)an liills, vvliicli was 
tlio eominoii bnildiiif^ stone in tlu* time of the Cotn- 
nionwealth ; mncb less llie travertino, or limestone 
of the neip^bbouibood of Tibur, tbe material used 
in tbe great works of tbe early emperors; but it 
is tbe stoTK' found in Hoim* itselb a mass of voleanic 
mat(')‘ials coarsely cmiumted tog('tbcr, wbicli aft(u*- 
W'ards was siij)])lantcd 1)y tlu‘ finer quality of tbe 
p(‘perino. Sucb a Avork as tb(‘ Cloaca prov(*s tbe 
greainess of tbe ])o\ver Avbicb ('ffecti'd it, as aacII as 
tbe cbaracter of its goA(‘rnm(Uil. It was Avnnigbt by 
taskAvork, like tbe gr(‘at Avorks of J^gypt; and stories 
Aver(‘ long curnmt of tin* misery and degradation 
Avbicb it brought upon tb(' ])(‘0])b‘ during its pro- 
gr(‘ss« lint this taskwork for these vast objects 
slioAvs a strong and d(*spotic governimmt, wdiicli had 
at its command tbe whole resources of the ])eoi)l('; 
and such a goAernment (*ould hardly hav(^ existed, 
unless it had b(‘eu based upon some considerable 
extent of dominion. 

'JWy will, \Vbat tlu* Cloaca seems to imply, A>e find convewed 

Cuilhiigr ' ■' ^ 

iu ex])n‘HK turnis in llu* treaty with ( 'arthajje As 
tliis treaty wiis eonchuhid in the very first year of the 
(lonnnoiiwealth, the stat<- of things to which it re- 
fers must clearly he that of the latest period of the 
monarchy. Ft appears then that the whole coast ’’ 

rnas^t s t'f it., he adds, taken from " I’olybius, III. 22. Sec Nie- 
tUe older walls of 8crviii.s, arc hnhr, A^ol. I. p 550, ed. 2rid. 
still to 1)6 seen in the present " iVicbiihr supposes that tbe 
walls not far from tbe Porta S, coast eastward of Terracina was 
L()renzo. also included at this time under 

Suolo di Roma, j). 112. the name of Laiium, because tbe 
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of LatiiiTii was at this time subject to the Roman 
dominion: Ardea, Antiuni, Circeii, and TiTracina*, 
are ex{)ressly mentioned as the subject allies (uti'ikooi) 
of Rome. Of these, Circeii is said in the common 
story to have been a Roman colony founded by the 
last Tarciuinius ; but we read of it no less than of 
the others as independent, and making peace or war 
with Rome, during the Commonwtjalth down to a 
much later period. Now it is scarcely conceivable 
tliiit the Romans could thus have been mastiTS t)f 
the whole coast of Tjatiuni, without some corre- 
sj>ouding dominion in the interior; and we may M'ell 


treaty speaks of a part oLLatium 
winch was not subject lo Home, 
auil bet ausc the name of Campa- 
nia was not yet in existence, iiut 
if Polybius has translated his ori- 
f^inal correctly, the expression 
fat' rtt'fy /xt) c^inv vTrrjKooL would 
rather seem to provide for the 
case of a Latin city’s rcvoltiuf^ 
from Koine and becoming inde- 
pendent, and for an uncertain 
stale of relations between Rome 
and liatium, such as may well be 
Mijtposed to have followed the ex- 
piiKion of Tarquinius; a state in 
which the Romans could not know 
what Latin cities would remain 
faithful to the new government, 
and what would take part with 
the exiled king. On the other 
hand there is no authority for ex- 
tending the limits of Latiura be- 
yond Terracina The name Cam- 
pania, It is true, did not exist so 
early, but Thucydides calls Cuma 
a city of Opicia, not of Latiurn ; 
and the Volscians or Auruncans 
must have already occupied the 
country on the Liris, and between 
that river and Terracina, although 


their conquests of Terracina itself 
as well as of Antiuin took place 
some years later. Fur the annals 
speak of Cora and Pornetia re- 
volting to the Aurniici as early as 
the year 251 , which shows that 
they must at that time have been 
powerful in the neighbourhood of 
Latiurn ; not to mention the al- 
leged Volsciun conquests of the 
last king 'Janpiinius in the low- 
lands even of l.iatium proper. 

** A fourth name is added in the 
MSS. of Polybius, ^Apcvrivuv. The 
editors have generally adopted 
Ursini’s correction, Auvpfvrivtov ; 
Niebuhr proposes 'ApiKrjvwv, ob- 
serving that Aricia was a much 
more important place than Lau- 
rentum, and that Arician mer- 
chant vessels are mentioned by 
Dionysius, Vll. C. Yet Lau- 
rentum appears as one of the 
thirty Latin states which con- 
cluded the treaty with Sp. Cas- 
sius; and Larentum and Lauren turn 
are but different forms of the same 
word, as appears in the name of the 
wife of Faustulus, who is called 
both Larentia and Laurentia. 
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oiiAP. believe that Home was at this time the acknowledfyed 

V. . ® 

— ' head of the Latin cities, and exercised a power over 
theiri more resembling the sovereignty of Athens over 
hc*r alli('s than tlie moderate supremacy of fjaceda'- 
mon. On tlie right l)ank of th(^ Tiber the Romans 
seem to havc^ possessed nothing on the (H)ast ; but 
tlie stories of Etruscan coiujiiests whicli we find in 
the common accounts of Servius Tullius, are so far 
justified by bettcu* testimony as to niak(' it ])robablt! 
that in the din^ction of V^‘ii the Roman dominion 
had reached beyond the Tiber, and that the territoiy 
llius gained from the Etruscans formed a very consi- 


Miiller in his very uhk* work 
on the Ihruscans })elit*ves rather 
that the later reij^ns of the Homan 
kin^(s represent a period in which 
an litruKcan dynasty from Tar- 
(phnii ruled in Rome, and ex- 
tended its power far over Latiuin ; 
so that it was a dominion of 
Etruscans over Latins rather than 
the contrary, lie considers this 
dominion to have been interrujited 
by the reign of Ser. Tullius, or 
Mafitarika, an lOtruscan chief from 
Ahilsmii, of a party wholly ojijiosed 
to that of the pruices or Lucu- 
numes of laniuinii ; and then to 
have been restored and exercised 
more tyrannically than ever, in 
the time described by the Roman 
writers as the reign of Tarqumius 
the tyrant. E^iiially, the expulsion 
of the Tarquinii he regards as the 
decline of the power of the city 
Tarquinii, and the restoration of 
the independence of the Latin 
states, Rome being one of this 
luiraber, which bad been hitherto 
in subjection to it. — Etrusker, 
Vol. L p. 115, et soqq. 


1 need not say that this is con- 
trary to the o])inion of Niebuhr, 
who believes the Taiquinii to have 
been Latins, and not Ekniscans. 
Hut I should agree with Muller, 
in regarding the reigns of the 
two Tarquinii as a period during 
which an Klruscan dyna'^ty ruled 
in Rome, intioilucing Etruscan 
rites, arts, and institutions it 
is wholly another question whe- 
ther these princes regarded Rome 
as their ca)ntal or 'J'arquinii ; hut 
the probability is, that they were 
kings of Rome, and they may 
very possibly have used the hclj) 
of their Latin subjects even to 
make conquests for them in Ekru- 
ria; just as the Norman kings of 
Emgland soon found that Eng- 
land was more than Normandy, 
and Henry I. conquered Nor- 
mandy from his brother, chiefly 
by the help of Emglish men and 
money. And yet we retain the 
marks of the Norman conquest 
impressed on every part of our 
institutions down to this very 
hour. 
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derablc part of tlic Avliole tc^rritory of Ronio. ft is c^itaf. 

well known that the number of local tril)es esta- — 

blished by tlu' later kings was thirty ; whereas a few 
years after the beginning of the Commonwealth avi) 
find them reduced to twenty. Now, as even tlu' 
coiiinion account of the war a\ ith Porsenna describees 
the Romans as giving up to the Veientians a portion 
of territory formerly coiKpiercd from them, it becomes 
a very ju-obable conjecture that the Etruscans, soon 
after tlie ex})ulsion of tlie kings, recover(‘d all the 
country Avhich the kings had taken from them ; and 
that this Avas so considerable in i*xt(*nt, that by its 
loss the actual territory of the Itomaii peo])le Avas 
reduciHl Iw oiie-tliird from Avhat it liad been ))efore. 

It may thus be considered certain that liome und(‘r probahic 

. 1 . .1 . j 1 rdiiTU'Mtm 

its last kiii«s Mas tlu' scat (»1 a (?rcat rnoiiarcin', I'x- ..t uom.' 
tending over tlie wliolc' of liiitinm on the one side. ntruiKi. 
and ]»oss(>ssing some considerable territory in l^trnria 
on the other. Hut liow this dominion was gained it is 
vain to imjuire. There arc accounts whicli reprisent 
all the three last kings of Home, Servius 7’ullius no 
less than the tAvo Tar<iuins, as of I'itruscan origin. 
Without attempting to make out their history as 
individuals, it is jirobable that tlu> later kings were 
either by birth or long intercourse closely connected 
with Etruria, inasmuch as at some early period of the 
ibmian history the religion and usages of the Etrus- 
cans gave a deep and lasting colouring to those of 
Home; and yet it could not have been at the 
very origin of the Homan peojile, as the Etruscan 
language lias left no traces of itself iii the Eatin ; 
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whereas if the Romans had been in part of liltrusran 
origin, tlieir language, no less than their institutions, 
would have contained some Mtruscan elements. Tlie 
Ktrusoan influence, however introduced, j)roduced 
some effects that were lasting, and others that were 
only tein])orary; it affected the religion of Rome, 
down to the very final extinction of paganism ; and 
the state of the Roman magistrates their lictors, 
their ivory chairs, and their triumphal robes, are all 
said to have becui derived from h"truria. A teni] ho- 
rary effect of Etruscan influence may p(*rlia]>s l)c 
traced in the overthrow of the free constitution as- 
cribed to (Servius Tullius, in the degmdation of tlu^ 
Roman commons under the last king, and in the 
endeavours of tlie patricians to keep them so de- 
graded during all the first periods of the Common- 
wealth. * It is well known that the government in 
the cities of Etruria was an exclusive aristocracy, 
and that the commons, if in so wi'etched a condition 
they may be called by that honoural)le name, were 
like the mass of the peojde amongst the Sclavonic 
nations, tlu^ men* serfs or slaves of tlie nobility. This 
is a marked distinction between the Etruscans, and 
the (Sabine and Latin nations of Italy; and, as in the 
constitution of Servius Tullius a Latin spirit is clis- 
cernible, so the tyranny which, whether in the shaj)e 
of a monarchy or an aristocracy, suspended that con- 
stitution for nearly two centuries, tended certainly 
to make Rome resemble the cities of Etruria, and 


Livy, 1. 8. Dionysius, 111. 6‘2. 
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may j)ossibly be traced originally to that same revo- chai’. 
liitioii v'liich expelled the Sabine gods from the ' — ^ — ’ 
capitol, and changed for ever the simple religion of 
the infancy of Home. 

IT. It is a remarkable story " that towards the end .H cimn^n 

•' in iclipnm 

of tlie sixtli ccMitury of Home, the reliffioiis books of 
Nnma were accidentally brought to light by the dis- ^ 
covery of his tomb under the .I^aniculum. They were 
read by A. Petillius, the Prc'ctor Urbamis, and by 
him ordered to be burnt in the comitium, because 
tlu'ir contents tended to overthrow tlie religious rites 
tlien ol)served in Home. AVe c^iimot but connect 
with this story what is told of Tar(|uinius the elder, 
how he cleared aM'ay the holy places of the Sabine 
gods from the Capitoline Jlill, to make room for his 
new temiihi ; and the statement which Augustine 
(|Uotes from Varro and uhich is found also in 
J’lutarch, that during the first hundred and seventy 
yi'ars after the foundation of the city, the Homans 
had no images of their gods. All those accounts 
rej (resent a change effected in the Homan religion; 
and the term of 170 yt'ars, given by Varro and 
Plutarch, fixes this change to the reigns of the later 
kings. It is said also that .Tiijiiter, .hino, and Mi- 
nerva, the three deities to whom the Capitoline tem- 
]de was dedicated, were the very jiowers whose wor- 

“ I/ivy, XL. 29. dictum volnnt, quoniam iiriidentes 

Varro, Fragments, }). 46. Eirusca* discipVmnc aiiint, apiid 
Edit. Dordrecht. Plutarch, Numa, conditorea Etruscarum urbium 
c. s. non putatas justas iirbes, in qui- 

Servius, on Virgil. .En. I. bus non tres portai cssent dedi- 
V. 422. Miratur molern .Eneas, cateP et volivic, et tot templa, 

&c. ‘‘Miratur” non simpliciter dovia, Junonis, Minerva?. 
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CHAP, ship, according to the Etruscan religion, was essential 
— — ' to every city; there could be no city without three 
gates duly consecrated, and three temples to these 
divinities. But here again we gain a gliTn])sc of 
soniethiiig real but caiuiot make it out distinctly. 
Images of the gods belong rather to the religion of 
the (i reeks than of the Etruscans; and thc‘ (Jreek 
mythology, as well as Grc'cian art, had been fa- 
miliar in the southern Etruscan cities from a very 
early period, whether derived from the TyrrluMiians, 
or borrowed directly from I fellas or the Hellenic 
co1oni(*s. (ireciaii deities and Creek ceremonies may 
have been introduced, in part, along with such as 
were ])urely Etruscan. But the science of the Ila- 
rus])ices, and especially the attention to signs in the 
sky, to tliunder and lightning, seems to have been 
conducted according to the Ihruscan ritual ; ])erliaps 
also from the same source came that Ixdief in thc^ 
punishment of the wicked after death, to which 
Polybius ascribes so strong a moral inthicnce over 
the minds of the Romans, even in liis own days. And 
ICtruscan ritc^s and ordinan(‘es must have been widely 
]>revalent in the Itoman Comnionwcialth, when, as 
some writers asserted, the Roman nobility^’ were 


Livy, IX. 30. llabeo aucto- 
refs, vulgo turn, (in the middle of 
the fifth ('cntiiry of Rome,) Roma- 
nos pueros eicut nunc Oriecis ita 
P'truscis literis crudiri solitos, 
Livy rather believes that a know- 
ledffo of the Etruscan language 
was a peculiar accomplishment of 
the Fabiiis who went on the enter- 
prir.e, namely, that of penetrating 


through the Ciminian Forest, and 
exploring Etruria. But the story 
of this enterprise comes evidently 
from the Fabian P'amily Memoirs, 
and its authenticity is most suspi- 
cious. Whereas the statement of 
the writers whom Livy ivfers to, 
is extremely unsuspicious and jiro- 
bable. 
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taught hahituallj the Etruscan language, and wlien (aiAi*. 
the senate “ ' provided by a special decree for the ' — 
]>er|)etnal cultivation of the Etruscau discipline by 
young men of tbe highest nobility in Etruria; lest a 
science so important to the Commomvealth should 
be corrupted by falling into the hands of low and 
mercenary ])ersons. 

111. Nothing is more familiar to our ears than the „"i. 

^ ( iHlMgCS JM 

name of tlie classes and centuries of Servius Tullius; 

StltllllOll 

iiothinii* is more difficult, even after the immortal 

^ ^ by till' lain' 

lal)our of Nie))idir, tlian to answer all llio (|U(\stions 
\v1iich naturally arise coiiiuaded w ith this part of th(» 

IJomaii history. Rut first of all, in considerino;' th(* 
chan, ires ('ifected in the Roiiian constitution during* 
the later jieriod of tluj monarchy, we find another 
tliretdbld division of tliem ]>resentin<r itself. We have, 

1st, the (‘rdar^ement of the ohku* constitution, on 
tlie same principles hi tlu^ addition to the number of 
senators and of the ceiituric^s of the knights, eom- 
monly ascrila'd to Tarcpiinius Prisens. liml, wc' have 
Ihe establishmejit of a new* constitution on difierent 
juincijiies, in the famous classes and camturies of 


' ’ vScc the famous passage of 
Cicero, (le Divinatione, I. 41, § 
112. I a^rree with Muller tliat the 
“Pnncipum filii’Micre spoken of 
arc Ktruscans, and not Romans 
'rhe term '"IVincipes” to express 
the riUcurnones of Etruria is com- 
mon eiiouf^h . 1 doubt whether it 
is ever u>,ed to express the Roman 
jialncians, or any class of men in 
Rome. “ l^rineipes civitatis ” is 
used to express the most distin- 
l^ui'-lied individuals of the (Com- 


monwealth, not an order ; besides, 
the passaj^e in the treatise de 
Ijegibus seems to decide the 
question, II. 9, § 21. “ Etru- 

riaeque principcs disciplinam do- 
cento;” that is, “Ret them in- 
struct the j^overnment in their dis- 
cipline, when any occasion arises 
for consultirifi; them.” Valerius 
Maximus, I. I, $ 2, has 1 believe 
hoi rowed hi.s story from (’iccro, 
and misiiTxIerstoud his meaning. 
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ciup. Servius Tullius. And, 3rd, wo have the overthrow, 

' — - — ' to sy»eak "enorally, of this now constitution, and the 
return to the older state of things, modified by the 
great increase of the king’s y)owcr, in the revolution 
effected by Tar(|uinius Sujicrbus, .and in his subse- 
quent despotism. 

Tiio J. The old constitution was onhaiged upon the 

IlltCl'.'llioTlR ^ ^ 

.III. (id 1 .) s.anie i)rinciples, in the increase of the number (»f 

llic (‘l<lt‘r 

TiiKiuiiims. senators, and of the centuries of the kniji^lits. It 
hag been already shown tliat the older constitution 
was an oli^arcliy, as far as tlu; clients and coininons 
were concerned; it is no less, true, that it was de- 
luocratical, as far as regarded the relations of thi^ 
citizens, or rneinbers of th(^ houses, to each other, 
lioth these characters, with a slight modification, 
wer(j preserved in the changes made by Tarcjuinius 
Priscus. Ue doubled it is said, the actual number 
* of senat(»rs, or rather of ])atrician houses; which 
involved a corres])onding increase in the numl)eis 
of the senate ; but the houses thus ennobled, to 
use a modern term, were distinguished from the old 
ones by the titles of the lesser houses ; and theii’ 
senators did not vote till after the senators of th(^ 
great(T houses. According to the same system, the 
king })roj)osed to double the number of the tribes, 
that is, to divide his newly created houses into three 
tri])es, to stand beside the three tribes of the old 
houses, the llumncnses, Titienses, and Luceres. 


Duplicavit ilium pristinum lavit, (jiios priores sententiam ro- 
Patrum numcrum : et antiqiius f^abat, a se adscitoH “ rninoruin.” 
Patres " inajorum gentium ” appel- Cicero, de Republicil, II. 20. 
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Now as the militarv divisions of the old Coiinnon- chap. 

V 

wealths Avcnt alonif with the civil divisions, tlio tribes ' — r — 
of the ('oniinonwealth were the centuries of the 
army ; and if three new tribes were added, it in- 
volved also the addition of three new centuries of 
knights or horsemen ; and it is in this form that 
the pr<j])osed change is represented in the common 
stories. But here it is said that tlio interest of the 
old citizens, taking the shape of a religious objec- 
tion, was strong enough to force the king to modify 
his ])rojcct. No new tribes were created, and con- 
soiiuently no new centuries ; but the new houses 
were enrolled in the three old centuries, so as to 
form a s<'cond division in each, and thus to continue 
inferior in dignity to the old houses in evi'ry nda- 
tion of the Commonwealth. It may be tuirly su))- 
pos(‘d, that these second centuries in the army 
Mere also S(‘cond tribes and second curia: in the 
civil divisions of the state; and that the members 
of the new houses voted after those of the old ones 
no less in the great council, the comitia of the curia', 
than in the smaller council of the senate. 

'I’he causes which led to this enlargement of the 

ohjcct, 

old constitution may be readily conceived. Whether 
Tar(]uiniiis was a Latin or an Etruscan, all the stories 
agree in representing him as a foreignej’, who gained 
the throne by his wealth and personal reputation. 

The mere growth of the Roman state would, in the 

Ncque turn Tarquiniiis de jecit “ l*ostenores modo sub 

equitum centuriis qiiidqiiam inu- iisdem nominibus qui additi erant 
tiivit : numero alteruin tantiim ad- appellati sunt. Livy, 1. 36, 
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natural course of things, liave multiplied new fanii- 
— ' lies, which had risen to wealth, and were in their 
former country of nohlc blood ; but which Averc ex- 
cluded from the curia', that is, from the rights of 
citizenship at Kome; the time was come to open 
to them the doors of the tJommonw ealth ; and a 
foreign king, ambitious of adding to the strength 
of his kingdom, if it werc^ but for tin' sake of his 
own greatness, was not liki'ly to refuse or put ott* 
the opi)ortunity. Ib'yond this Ave are involvi'd in 
(‘iidk'ss disputt's and difficulti('S ; who tlu* Liicc'res 
Avere, and whether Tanpiituus had any i)articular 
rc'asous f^r raising them to a levc'l Avith th(' old 
tri))cs, AV(' never can determiiu'. I'hat there Avere 
only four vestal virgins lu'fore and that Tanjuiiiius 
made them six, Avould cc'rtainly seem to shoAv, that 
a third ])art of the state had hitherto been Ih'Ioav 
the otlier tAvo-thirds, at least in matters of n'ligion ; 
for it was ahvays acknoAvh'dged that th(' six vi'stal 
virgins repri'sented the tlin'O tribes of the Ham- 
nenses, Titienses, and Liiceres, two for (ach triln'. 
Ihit in the additions mad(' to tlu' s(‘uate and to tlu' 
e('nturi(*s, the noAv citiz('ns must have lu'en more 
than a third of tlu' old ones; and ind(‘(‘d here the 
story supposes that in military matters, at any rati', 
the Liiceres Averi' already on an eijuality Avitli the 
ItamiK'iises and Titienses. It is enough tlierefon' to 
say, that there had arisen at Itome so great a num- 
ber of distinguished families, of whatever origin, or 


See Dionysius, 111. <)/ ; and compare Livy, X. 6. 
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from whatever causes, that an extension of the riglits chap. 
of citizenship became natural and almost neci'ssary : ^ — ' 
but as those were still only a small part of the Avhoh* 
])opulation, tlie change went no further than to admit 
them into the aristocnicy ; leaving the chamctor and 
j)rivilcges of the aristocracy itself, with regard to tlui 
mass of the ])opulation, precisely the same as they 
had been before. 

TI. But a far greater change was effected soon Gonhlitiition 
afterwards ; no less tlian the* establislimcnt of a new Tuihufi 
constitution, on t()tally different j)rinci])les. 7"his 
constitution is no doubt historical, however un- 
certain may be tlii‘ accounts which relate to its 
rcjKited author. ‘‘The good king Servius and his 
just lasvs,” were tlu' objects of the same fond regret 
amongst tlu^ Roman commons, when suffering under 
tlu' tyranny of the* aristocracy, as the laws of the 
good king Edward the Confessor amongst the Eng- 
lish after the Norman con(|uest; and imagination 
magnified, j)erliaps, the merit of the one no less than 
of the other: yet the constitution of Servius was 
a great work, and Avidl <Ieserves to be examined and 
(‘Xjdained. 

Servius, like Tarquinius, is rejwesented as a fo- iiiMihjram 
reigner, and is said also, like him, to have ascended 
tlie throne to tlu^ exedusion of the sons of thci late 
king. According to the account which Livy fol- 
lower!, he was acknowledgefl by the senate, but not 

Primus injussu Populi, vn- the curiu; and the commons, and 
lunlale Patrurn rc^navit. Livy, I. supposing? tliat the most aristo- 
41 . Dionysius, con fubing as usual c*ratical body in the state must 

VOL. I. F 
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ori AF. ijy tjjQ j)co]i]e ; and this, which seemed contradictory 
SO long as the pifojdc, j)0])ulus, and the commons, 
]>lebs, wore confounded together, is in itself consis- 
tent and prohahle, when it is understood that llie 
])eople, who would not acknowledge Servius, were 
the houses assembled in their great council of the 
curiae, and that these* were likely to he far less 
managi^ahle by the king whom they disliked, than the 
smaller council of their re]>resentati\es assc'inhled 
in the senate. Now su])posing that the king, ■who- 
ever he may have been, was unwelconu' to what was 
then the people, that is, to the only body of men 
who enjoyed civil rights; it was absolutely neces- 


needs bo the senate, represents 
him as chosen by the jicople in 
their curia?, but not confirmed by 
the senate. Cicero says, ** Non 
commisit se Patribiis, sed, Tarqui- 
nio sepullo, PopuUim de se ipse 
ccnsuluit, ju8su8([ue regnarc, le- 
gem de imperio suo curiatamtulit 
De Republic^, ll. 21. If indeed 
there existed a genuine “ Lex 
Regia curiata de imperio of the 
reign of Serviiis Tullius, tlien it 
iiiURt belong to a later period of 
his reign, when having established 
his power by means of his new 
constitution, the curia? would have 
had no choice but to acknowledge 
him ; and this according to Livy’s 
narrative was the case ; for be 
says that after the institution of 
the Comitia Centuriata, Servius 
‘^aiisus est ferre ad populuiii|» 
‘ vellont jiiberentne se regnare ? ’ 
tantoque consensu quanto baud 
quisquam alius ante, rex est de- 
claratus,” 1 . 4(). On the other 
hand Livy, or the annalist whom 
he followed, may have added the 


circumstance “ voluntatc Patrurn 
regnavit,^’ because he could not 
conceive how Servius could have 
reigned without the consent of 
either senate or curire. Rut if wc 
adopt the Ktriiscan story, and sup- 
pose that the king whom the Ro- 
mans called Servius 'riilhiis had 
gained his power in the first in- 
stance as the leader of an armj', 
which after various adventures in 
Etruria had been driven out from 
thence, and had taken possession 
of the Cctlian hill in Rome, it is 
very conceivable that he may havti 
reigned at first independently of 
the consent of any part of the old 
Roman jieople, whether senate or 
burghers ; and that he may only 
have asked for that consent after 
his creation of a new Roman peo- 
ple, formed perhaps in part out 
of his own old soldiers, when he 
would wish to reign according to 
all the old legal forms, and to lie 
no longer king by the choice of a 
part of his subjects only, but with 
the approbation of all. 
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8ary for him, unless he woukl maintain his power chap. 
as a mere tyrant, through the help of a foreign paid — ^ ^ 
guard, to ereate a luiw and ditlerent [)eo|)le out of 
the large mass of inhabitants of Home who had no 
political existence, but who were free, and in many 
instances wealthy and of noble origin; who there- 
fore, although now without rights, were in every 
ic‘S])ect well fitted to receive them. 

Tlie principle of an aristocracy is c(juality within lie 

. IT , 111 /• t’stfiblislics 

]ls own body, ascendancy over all tiie rest or the thirty mheu 

. * y-v 1 * 1 • • 1 1*1 coin- 

conimunitv. ( )j)posed to tins js the system, Avhieh, mons. 
rejiH'ting these extremes of (»(|uality and inequality, 
subjects no ])ai*t of the community to another, but 
gives a ])ortion of j)ower to all ; not an etjual ])ortion 
however, but oin^ graduated according to a certain 
standard, which standard has generally been pro- 
])ert}. Accordingly, this system has both to do 
away with distinctions and to create them ; to do 
away, as it has generally ba]»])enod, with distinctions 
of l)irtlL and to create distinctions of ])roj)erty. Ihus 
at Home, in the lirst instance, the tribes or divisions 
of the })eojdo took a different form. Tlie old tljrec 
trib(‘s of Hamnenses, Titienscs, and Luceres, had 
becM] divisions of birth, real or supposed; each w^as 
made uj> of the houses of the curiic, and no man 
could bedong to the tribe without first belonging 
to a curia, and to a house; nor could any strangcu* 
beconu' a member of a house excej)t by the rit{‘ 
of ado])tion, by which he was made as one of the 
same race, and therefore a lawful wT>rshi{)por of the 
same* gods. Each of these trilies had its ])ortiou 
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V. 


of the Ager llomunns, the old territory of Iloiiic. 
But now, as many others had become lioinaiis in 
the course of time, without belonging to either of 
these three tribtw, that is, had come to live under 
the llonian kings, many in Rome itself, and had 
reccdvetl grjints of land from the kings beyond the 
limits of the old Ager Romauus, a new division was 
made including all these ; and the whole city and 
territory of Rome, (‘xcejit the Capitol, were divided 


Every reader who is ac- 
(jiiainted with the subject knows 
the (hfhculties which beset the 
whole (juestion resjiecting the ori- 
ginal n umber of the tribes. On 
the whole I agree with Niebuhr in 
jirefemng the statement of Fabius, 
lirescrved by Dionysius, IV. If), 
that the country tribes in the Ser- 
vian constitution were six-and- 
tvventy. Hut the great difficulty re- 
lates to three points : the ('.ipitol, 
the Aventine, and the Ager llo- 
inanus. Tlie four city tribes or 
legions, for tribe as a local di\i- 
sion IS synonymous with region, 
included neither the Capitol, nor 
the Aventine. This we know from 
that curious account preserved by 
Varro of the situation of the 
twenty- tour Argean chapels in 
these regioiivS ; a passage which 
has been considered and corrected 
both by Muller and Bunsen, and 
may be now read in an intelligible 
form either in Muller’s edition of 
Varro, 1. § 45 — 54 ; or in Bun- 
sen’s and riatner’s Beschreibung 
Roms, ^'ol. I. pp 6S8 — 702. But 
there is this farther perple.\ity, 
that the chapels of the Argei are 
said by Varro to have been distn- 
biiicd through twenty-seven jiarts 
of the city; and yet the wooden 
figures called Argei, which were 


every year thrown by the Fontifices 
into the Tiber, arc by Varro him- 
self, according to the MSS. said 
to have been twenty-four, and by 
Dionysius thirty. [Antifjq. Horn. 
1. 38.J Bunsen adofits this latter 
number, and suppof-es that the 
three cclla* of the (’ajiitoline Tem- 
))le, and the three of the old C’apitol 
on the Quirinal, were included in 
the reckoning. This appears to 
me unsatisfactory, but 1 can offer 
nothing better. tlowcver, the 
exclusion of the Capitol from 
the four city tribes is consistent 
enough ; for the C.i))itol, as the 
citadel of Rome, and the seal of the 
three jirotecting gods of the city, 
was reserved exclusively for the 
]>atrici:ais, or old citizens, and no 
plebeian might dwell on it : where- 
as in the other pai Is of the city 
both orders dwelt promiscuously 
till the famous Icilian law a])pro- 
liriated the Aventine to the ple- 
beians alone, as the Cajiitol was 
appropriated to the patricians. It 
will be remembered that the Eii- 
patndiT at Athens were distin- 
guished in the old state of things 
by the title ol #car’ arrrv (>lK'fWrTK_, 
and the atTTv in the earliest times 
would he the Acropolis of a later 
age. With regard to the Aventine, 
it must 1 conceive liave been in- 
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into tliirty tribes, four for the city, and twenty-six fiiap. 
for the country, containing all the lioniaiis who ' — ^ ' 
Avero not ineiubers of the houses, and classing tlieni 
according to the local situation of their property. 

These thirty tribes corresponded to the thirty curia; 
of the houses; for the houses Avcre used to assem- 
ble, not in a threefold division, according to their 
tribe's, but divided into thirty, according to their 
curiic : and the; (‘oinrnons were to meet and settle 
all their own affairs in the assembly of their trilies, 
as the houses met and settled theirs in the assembly 
of their curia\ 

Tims then there Avere tAVo bodies existing along- ti.p cm- 
side of each other, analogous to the house of lords tmiitaiy 

, ^ to 

and the house of commons of our own ancient con- Huimirboiii 

the luiriiluMH 

stitution, two estates distinct from and independent *n'(i thr 

, \ ^ roiiiuious. 

of each otluir, l)ut with no means as yet jnovided for 


eluded in one of the country 
tribes ; nor is this to be wondered 
at, as the Aventine was still con- 
sidered projierly as a suburb, 
altboufrh It was included witliin 
the walls. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the whole of the land 
in the country tribes was the pro- 
perty of the plebeians ; much of it 
undoubtedly remained as domain- 
land, and as such became “ pos- 
sessed,” in the Roman sense of 
the term, by the patricians ; as 
apjiears in the account of the state 
of the Aventine hill, before the 
passiriff of the Lex Icilia. Hut as 
such possession or occupation was 
not property, the jiatricians might 
jiossess land in a tribe without be- 
coming members of it. Hut if the 
Ager Komanus had formed a tribe, 
then we might be led to suppose 


that the patricians must have been 
members of this tribe, and so the 
tribes would cease to be an exclu- 
sively plebeian body, which Nie- 
buhr rightly, as 1 think, supposes 
them to have been in the outset. It 
is possible however that the whole 
territory, not excepting even the 
Ager Roinanus, might locally have 
been included within the tribes, 
inasmuch as no district would be 
wholly without plebeian lands; 
and yet the patricians themselves, 
as belonging to a different political 
I>ody, might have had nothing to 
do with the tribe politically : just 
as the estates of our neers are 
geographicaMy included within 
some county, and yet no ]»eer 
may be elected as knight of the 
shire, nor even vote at any elec- 
tion. 
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cjiAP. converting tliom into statcs-gencral or a parliaiiKnit. 
— ; — ^ Nor could they liave acted togc^tlior as jointly legis- 
lating for tlu» Avliole nation; for the curiie still re- 
garded tli(‘ins(‘lv(‘s as forming exclusively the Roman 
jjeople, and would not allow the commons, as sucli, 
to claim any part in the highest acts of national 
sov(ireigntv. 'lljere was one relation, however, in 
which the j)eople and the commons felt that they 
helonged to one (‘omnnnj country, in which they 
wc‘re accustomed to act together, and in which there- 
fore* it was i)racti(*-ahle to unite them into one great 
body. This was when they marched out to war 
against a foreign enmny; then, arrayed in the same 
army, and fighting under the same standard, in the 
same cause, tin* houses and the commons, if not 
(‘finally citizens of Rome, felt that they were alike 
Romans. It lias ever been the cas(‘, that the dis- 
tinctions of })eace vanish amidst the dangcu's of 
^^ar; arms and courage, and brotherhood in perils, 
conftu* of nec(‘ssity power Jind dignity. Thus W(* 
hear of armi('s^'“ on their return home from war 
stopping before they entered the city walls to try, in 
their military character, all (hlences or cases of mis- 
conduct whi(di had occurred since they had taken 
the field : whc‘reas wlnm once th(‘y had entered the 
walls, civil relations were reassumed, and all trials 

vi *1 jy ArfjTos. 

his hldixi with me tov ujm^^winjanvra; f" 

Shull he my brother ; be he ne’er tw uvmp rta ano aTfuiTio!, 

m vile, ^iKas TTfHv Eintvai Kfnvnvtnv^ Tjp^aifro 

This (lay shall gentle his condi^ Afi'etr. Thucyd. V. (iO. 
tioil.” llj.NWV V. 
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were conducted according to other forms, and before cuai*. 
other judges. This will explain the peculiar consti- 
tution of the comitia of centuries, which was a devjce 
for uniting the people and the commons into a na- 
tional .and sovereign assembly in their (japacity of 
soldiers, •v^ithont shocking those ju’cjudices which as 
yet ]>laced a barrier between them as soon as they 
returned to the relations of ])eace. 

]^ut in order to do this with effect, and to secure eiiaufti- 
in this great assembly a prepondemuce to the com- gniii/iitioit 

. " , , of tliL* army. 

inons, a cliangc in the inilitary nrgaiiimtiou and 
tac’tir of tlio army became indispensable. In aU 
aristocracies in an early staj^e of society, the ruliiiji^ 
ord(}r or class has foiij^ht on liorscback or in cha- 
riots, their snl)jecls or dependents liave fou/i^lit on foot. 

The (*avalry service under these circumstances has 
l)e(’ii cultivated, that of the infixntry nef^locted; the 
luouiited noble bas bc^eii well arni(‘d and carefully 
trained in warlike exer(*is(‘s, wliilst his followers on 
foot ha\i‘ been ill armed and ill disci|)liiied, and ejuite 
incapable of actinj]^ with eipial effect. The first jj^reat 
stej) tluui towards raising the importance of tli(‘ in- 
fantry, or in other words, of the commons of a stat(\ 

Avas to train tliem to resist cavalry, to foj-m tliein 


Homer’s battles are a suffi- 
cient example of this : it explains 
also the name of iTrTrrj^ ajijihed to 
tile three hundred Spartans of the 
hint’s guard, and retained long 
a fur the reality had ceased, and 
the guard no longer consisted of 
cavalry or chariots, Imt of in- 
fanlry. See 'I'luicydidcs, V 72. 
Sec aKo Aristotle, Politics, 1\'. 1.}. 


T] (nuXiTEut eyeVero) 

€K TMV iTTirioiv, Tqv yufi Ifr^vv Kal 
Tjyy tv roh 'iTnrtufTLv 6 

TTfjXfpiv 

n^p^fTTov TO 07rX/r/Koi/, fa 
8( 7I€p) TOiV TULOVTCOV tflTTflpldl Kilt 

rd^fLs tv roty dp^fdots ui'x vntjpxffv, 
ourr tv roiy iTrirtvaiv civai rrjv 
llT^VV. 
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into thick masses instead of a thin extended line, to 
arm them with llie pike instead of the sword or the 
javelin. Thus tlu^ jdialanx order of battle was one 
of the earliest iin])rovements in the art of war ; and 
at the time we are now speaking of, this order was 
in general use in Greece, and must have been well 
known, if only through the Greek colonies, in Italy 
also-'. Its iiitrodiK^tion into the Jloinan army would 
1)0 sure to make the infantry from honcefoiwvard 
more important than the cavalry; that is, it w^ould 
enable the commons to assert a greater right in 
Rome than (*oul(l be claimed by the houses, inas- 
much as tluy could render better service. Again, 
the phalanx order of battle furnished a ready means 
for giving im])ortance to a great number of th(^ h'ss 
W'(‘althy commons, who could not supply (hcunscdvc's 
W'ith compk'te armour; whih^ on the other hand it 
suggcst(Ml a natural distinction between tliem and 
their richer fcdlow^ and thus established ]>ro])erty as 
the standard of political j)ower, the oidy oiu* which 
can in the outset compete ('ttectually w ith the mon^ 
aristocratical standard of birth ; although in a later 
stage of society it becomes itself aristocratical, unU'ss 
it ))e duly tcmj)ored by the mixture of a third 
standard, education and intcdligenc(\ In a dee]) 
phalanx, the foremost ranks needed to be com])letely 
armed, but those in the rear could neithor'«fbach or 

'C 

A^ain, if Ser. 'Fullius ivas an for these were the weapons used 
Etruscan, he would have intro- hy the Etruscans as well as by the 
duced the tactic of his own couii- Greeks. See Diodorus Siculus, 
try, in arming the Koinaii infantry XXI II. I, Fragrn. Mai. 
with the long spear and shield; 
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1)C roachod by tlie enemy, and only served to add cjiap. 
iveiglit to the eliarqc of tlie whole body. These ' — — ' 
points being remembered, M'e may now ]»roceed to 
the details of the great comitia of Servins. 

He found the houses, that is to s.tv, the nobility Ootaii* of 
or citizens of Rome, for 1 cannot too often remind •»'> 

crntuneM, 

tlio rojider tliat in this oarly i)oriod of Jloinaii liistorv 

" siillriigiiiand 

those tliroe terms ^vere synonymous, dividcnl into piciHiaii 

('(Miturics of 

tliree (*entnri(‘S of knig-lits or liorsoimui, each of 
Avliich, in consec|uencc of theacc(‘Ssion to its nnmluTS 
niad(> hy the last kin^-, contained \vithin itself two 
centuries, a first and a second. Tlie old citizens, 
anxious in all thing's to keep u]> the old form of the 
stat(\ had thcui jircvented ^diat were really six cen- 
turies from l)(‘iiig acknowledged as such in name; 
hut the present change' extended to the mnne as wc'll 
as the reality: and tlu' three double centurie'S of the 
Itamneiises, Titienses, and Liiceres, became iiow"’^ 
the six votes (sex suffragia) of the new united 
assembly. To these, which contained all the mem- 
bers of the houses, there were now added twelve 
ncAV centuries of knights, formed, as usual in the 
( Jrcek states, from tlu' ricln^st members of the com- 
munity, continuing, like the centuries below them, 
to belong to the thirty tril)es of the commons. 

It remained to organize the foot soldiers of the* mi- 

^ tiiricH ol 

state. Accordingly, all those of the commons whos(i 

^ y ^ ^ Tlie live 

projiorty was sufficient to cpialify them for sc'rving 
even in the hindmost ranks of the jihalanx, were 

*•’’ Festus i-n Sex Suffiajijia. 

Livy, I. 43. Cicero, de Repul>. II. 22. 
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divided into four classes. Of these the first chiss 
contained all Avhose projierty amounted to or C‘X- 
ceeded one liundred thousand pounds Aveight of 
co])])er. The soldiers of this class Avere required to 
jirovide themselves Avith the coinj)lete arms used in 
the front ranks of tlie jdialanx; the g-reaves, the coat 
of mail, the helmet, and the round shield, all of 
brass ; the SAvord, and the peculiar Avea])on of the 
heavy-armed infantry, the long pike. And as these 
were to bear the brunt of every batth*, and Averc the 
floAver of the state’s soldiers, so their weight in thi^ 
great military assembly aa^ts to be in ]>roportion ; 
tlu^y formed eighty c(mtnries; forty of yoiingcT men, 
betAAT'cn the ages of fifteen and forty-five years 
com[)lete; and forty of elders, ])etAV(^en forty-five 
and sixty : the first to serve in the field, the second 
to defend the city. The second (dass contained those 
whose property fell short of one hundred thousand 
])ounds of co])per, and (‘xcoeded or amounted to 
seventy-five thousand. They formed Iwi'iity cen- 
turies, ten of younger men, and ten of elders; and 
they Avere allowed to dispense Avith the coat of mail, 
and to bc‘ar the largo oblong wooden shield called 
scutum, inst(*ad (»f the round brazen shield, clipeus, 
of the first ranks of the jduilanx. The third class 
contained a like ninnher of centuries, (Mjiially divided 
into those of the younger men and elders ; its quali- 
fication Avas pro])erty l)etween fifty tlumsand pounds 

See for all this account of the See Niebuhr, Vol. I. p. 459. 

rcMisus, Jjivy, I. 43, ^nd Dionysius, PaI. 2. 

IV. IG— 19. 
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of copper, and seventy-five thousand; and the sol- ciTAr. 
diers of this class ^vere allowed to lay aside the ^ — 
^^reaves as well as the coat of mail. The fourth 
class again contained twenty centuries; the lowest 
])oint of its (|nalification Avas twenty-five thousand 
])ounds of copper, and its soldiers were required to 
j)ro\ide no defensive armour, but to go to battle 
merely with the ])ike and a javelin. These four 
classes composed the jdialanx ; hut a fifth (dass, di- 
vided into tliirty centuries, and consisting of those 
whose pro])erty was between tAventy-fivo thousand 
j)oniids of coj)j)er and twelve thousand five hundred, 
formed the regular liglit-arnuMl infantry of the army, 
and Avere recjuired to provide thems(dv(‘s with darts 
and slings. 

'file ])oor(‘st citizens Avhose property fell short 

^ / jmd VVlati, 

of twelve thousand five hundred ixmnds, Avere con- 

. Ciolctani. 

sidereal in a manner as supiTnumeranes in this 
division. Th(»se' avIio ha<l more than one thousand 
five hundred pounds of copper, werei still reckoned 
amongst the tax-[)ayers, Assidui, and Avere fornnal 
into tAVO centuries, called the Accensi and Veliiti. 

They folloAved the army, but Avithoiit Ix'aring arms, 
b('ing only reejuired to stej) iiito the places of those 
Avho fell; and in the mean time acting as orderli(‘s 
to the centurions and decurions. lieloAv these came 

See Niebuhr, p. 405, and the fully salisfuMl with his results, 1 
authorities there qiiotcfl. I have have tliou^^ht it heM to refer to his 
giinc over the jrrouiid myself, and work, rather than to the original 
have verified the accuracy of Nie- writers, as the coiiihined view of 
hiihr’s quotations, if indeed any the several lacts belongs to him 
could suspect it; and having been and not to them. 
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riiAP. one century of the ProJetarii, wJiose property was 
' — .-J — Oietween one tliousand five hundred jmunds and 
tliree hundred and sevent}-fiv(\ These ])aid no 
taxes, and in ordinary times had no military duty; 
hut on gr(‘at emergimcies arms were furnislied them 
])y the govermiKTit, and they were called out as an 
(‘xtraordinary levy. One cmitury more included all 
wliose ])roj)crty was less than three hundred and 
st‘venty-tive pounds, and who were called t'apite 
CViisi ; and from these last no military service was at 
any time reejuired, as we are told, till a late period of 
the republic. 

Ti.c Fa\.ii, Three ceuturi(‘s of a differeut character’ from 
sMiirrur ’ idl the rest ixunain to be dcscrilied, cc‘nturies de- 
fined not by the amount of th(Mr prop(Tty, Init l)y 
the nature of their occii]>ation ; thosi^ of car])ent(‘rs 
and smiths, Fabrorum ; of hornblowiTs, Corniednes ; 
and of trumpeters, Tul)icines, or, as Cicero eidls them, 
|jiticiiu‘s. The first of th(‘S(^ was attached to tlu* 
centuries of the first class, the other two to the fourth. 
The nature of their callings so connected tluun with 
the service of the army, that this peculiar distiiK'tion 
was granted to tli(*m. 

The ])osition held in the comitia by the patri- 
cians’ clients is involved in great obscurity. We 
know that they had votes, and probably they must 
have been enrolled in the classes according to the 
amount of their j>ro])erty, without reference to its 
nature: at the same time Niebuhr thinks that tlnw 
did not s(Tve in the regular infantry along with 
the })lebeians. It would seem from the story of the 
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tlintc hundred Fabii, and from the adventures re- chap. 
hited of Cains Marcius ■'®, that the clients followed 
their lords to the field at their hiddinpf, and formed a 
sort of feudal force quite distinct from the national 
army of the commons, like the retainers of the nobles 
in the middle a<^es, as distinguished from the fre(' 
burghers of the cities. 

Such is the account transmitted to us of the con- 
stitution of the coniilia of centuries. As their whole 
organization was military, so tlu'y wen' accustomed 
to meet without the city, in the Field of Mars ; 
tlu'v were called together not by lictors, like the 
coniitia of the cuihe, but by the blast of the horn : 
and their very name was “the Army of the City,” 

“ lOxcrcitus Crbauus '’ .” 

It is (luite iilain that this constitution tended to Ti e coii- 

' . . .1 1 I 1 • I e'ti ittion w.'iB 

the eliiof iiomch* in the state* to tlie bodv of tlie Hdi- 

^ ^ •11* str )ved, and 

coniinons, and e‘^i)e(!ially to tlie riciier edass anion^ 
theni, wlio fonj^lit in the first ranks of tin* phalanx, s^tdod. 

For wher(*ver th(‘re is a well-arni(Ml and well-disci- 
jdined infantry, it constitutes the main force of an 
army ; and it is a true observation of Aristotle that 
in the ancient commonwealths tlie chit*f jiower was 
aj)t to be possessed by that class of the jieojile whose* 
military services were most important: thus \\hen 
the navy of Athens became its jrre^at su])])ort and 
strenirth, the o’overnment becann^ democratical ; be- 
cause the shijis were* chiefly manned by citizens of 

Dionysius, Vll. 19, 20. Varro, de L. L. VT 93. 

A. Gellius, XV. 27, quoted Colilics, V. 4. VI. 7. Ed. 

from ]..£cliu8 Feli.\. BeKker. 
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CHAP the j)oorer classes. Hut Ave know that fora very lonff 
]»erio(l after the <mJ(^ of S(U’viii.s the coiniiioiis at 
Home, for from being the dominant })iirt of tlie nation, 
\V(Te exclu(I(‘d from the highest oflices in the stat(*, 
and were grievously oj)|)ressed both individually and 
as a body. Nay, further, whenever wt^ find any d('- 
tails given of the ]>roceedings of the coinitia, or of 
tlie construction of the army, we ])erceive a state of 
things very diflerent from that prescribed by the 
constitution of Servius. Hence hav(^ arisem the dif- 
ficulties conne(*ted with it; for as it A\as lu'ver fully 
(OTHchI into efiect, but overthroAvn within a very few 
years aftcT its formation, and only gradually and in 
part restored ; as thus the constitution Avith which 
the ohU‘st annalists, and even tln^ law-books Avhich 
they copied Avere familiar, was not the original con- 
stitution of Servius, but one l)earing its name, Avhile 
ill reality it greatly difiercMl from it; there is a con- 
stant confusion IxdAveeiithe tAvo, and AAhat is ascribed 
to the one may often be true only AAdien undcu’stood 
of the other. 

Srniiis Other good and j)opular institutions Avere ascribed 

uppoiiils 

to the reign oi Servius. As he had made the com- 

I • 1 1*1 

inonsoui of uioiis ail ovdcr m the state, so he gave them judges 

tliiMiovMi /. 1 . 11 n • *1 1 

ordoi. out of their OAvn body to try all civil ^ causes ; wlieri'as 
Ix’fore they had no Jurisdiction, but referred all tlu‘ir 


Dionysius calls these causes from being wronged by the patri- 
t(^KOTtiC(i, as oj)])Osed to ra tv tu cians as formerly, Trepl t« 

Konniv (jitpnvray IV. 2i) ; blit after- Xata, IV. 43. The Ephori in like 
waids he cxjiresses himself more manner, at Sparta, were judges in 
clearly, when he calls these laws, r«s rwy (re/x/SoXatwj/ diKna. Aristot. 
laws which hindered the commons Polit. III. 1. Ed. Bekker. 
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suits either to the king or to tlio houses. These chap. 
ju(li>'es were, as NieJnilir tliiuks, the eeiitiiuiviri, tlie 


liuiidred iii(*n, of a later period, elecfc^d three from 
each trib(^, so tliat in the time of Servius tlieir mim- 
l)or would ])robably liavo bei*u ninety. 

To ^ive a furtlior organization to the commons, 
ho is said also to have instituted the festivals called 
J^agaiialia and (^om])italia, Tn the tribes in thcj 
country, many stronghohls on high ground, j)agi 
had been fixed u])on as a general refuge for the in- 
habitants and tludr cattle in case of invasion. Here 
they all met onc(» a year, to k(‘ep festival, and ev(*ry 
man, woman, and child, ])aid on these occasions a 
(‘ortain sum, which being collected by tlu* priests 
gave th(^ amount of the whoh* po])ulati()n. And for 
the same* jiurpose every one living in the city paid 


ThotVslivals 
of iIm* Pa- 
qaiiiilia and 


It does not appear from 
Dionysius’ account, wliclhcr Uicre 
were one or more pagi in every 
tribe. It would lie most natural 
to supjiose that tl’r’rc was but one, 
as otherwise the niiinhers of the 
jicople would have been taken ac- 
cording to a different division than 
that into tribes ; which does not 
seem probable. The jiagus was 
in a manner the town of the tribe, 
or rather would have become so, 
had this stale of things continued 
Dionysius connects pagus with 
the Greek rrayof, which is likely 
enough ; although afterwards the 
word merely signified a district or 
canton, whether in a plain country, 
or in a hilly. Nor do Varro’s words, 
(L L V.p 4Q.Edit. Dordr. 1G19.) 
“ Ferioj non populi sed moiitiuio- 
ruin modo, ut Paganalibus, qui 
sunt alicujus pagi,** imply that tne 


pagani were montani : for the 
whole jiassage, when rightly stop- 
jied, and as Muller has now printed 
It, runs thus “ Dic.s Sejitimon- 
tium, noiiiinatiivS ah his septem 
montihus in queis sita urbs est, 
ferhe non populi sed montanoruin 
modo; ut Paganalibus, <pii sunt 
alicujus pagi.” “ Montani,” re- 
fers to the inhabitants of the 
seven bills; (the seven hills of old 
Rome, existing before the time of 
Scivius;) and Varro says that the 
Septiinontium was a festival kejit 
not by the whole peojile, but |jy 
the inhabitants of ttiose bills only ; 
just as at the Paganalia, the in- 
habitants of the pagus alone 
shared in the festival. See hestus, 
in Septirnontio, “ Septirnonlio ut 
ait Antistius Laheo, hisce rnonti- 
biivS Feriae,” &c. 

Dionyfeiiis, IV. 15. 
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(^riAP. 

V. 


OtluT l.awfl 
asmliLvl to 
SorviuH. 


a cortain sum at the temple of Juno Luciua for every 
birth in his family, another sum at the temple of 
Yeiius Lihitina for ev(*ry death, and a third at the 
tcmjtle of Youth for tsvery sou who came to the a<>e 
of military service. The Compitalia” in the city 
answered to the Paganalia in the country, and wen; 
a yearly festival in honour of the Lares or guardian 
spirits, celehrated at all the coni[)ita, or j)laces where 
several streets met. 

(.)ther laws and measures arc ascrihetl to Servius, 
which seem to he the food invention of a later 
period, when the commons, suHt'ring under a enud 
and unjust system, and wishing its overthrow-, gladly 
heli(>ved that the deliverance vliich they louge<l 
for had lu'en once given them hy their good king, 
and that they were only reclaiming old rights, not 
demanding new ones. .Servius, it is said drove out 
the patricians from their unjust occu]>ation of the 
])ublic land, ami ordered that Ihe property only, 


Dionysius, IV. 14. What 
Dionysius here calls the Conipita- 
lia, and whiih he says were kept 
a few clays after the Saturnalia, 
are not marked in the calendars, 
because, thouj^h the season at 
whicli they fell was fixed, the day 
was not so; they weie amonf^st 
the “ conceptivie Pena',” or fesli- 
^'als announced every year by the 
rnaf?istrates, of whicn the ])rerjse 
day in some instances varied. (Ma- 
croliius, Saturnal. T. Ifi ) They 
must not be confounded with the 
festival of the Lares Pnestites on 
the first of May. The Lares were 
the spirits of the dead, daifiov^s:, 
who watched over their living 


jiostcrily; thence Dionysius calls 
them because the heroes 

were deified men, like Hesiod’s 

^(ufiDvefy whom he calls (pvXaKcs 
SurjTwv di>0p(o7To)p. The name of 
Lares is Etruscan, Lar is jirince or 
mighty one. Yet as spirits, and 
belonging to the invisible world, 
they were called also the children 
of Mania (Macrobius, Saturnal. 
1. 7), a horrible goddess, whose 
name was given to frightful 

masks, the terror of children. 

Mama i.s clearly connected with 
the Dii Manc.s, who were also 
the spirits of a man's departed 
ancestors. 

Dionysius, IV, 9 
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Riid not the person, of a debtor should be liable for ciui>. 
the j)a}Tnent of his debt. ' — — ' 

Further, to eoin]>leto the notion of a patriot kiiif^, 
it was said that he had dniwn out a schcmie of popu- 
lar government, by which two inagistnites, chosiui 
every year, were to exercise the supreme })owcr, and 
that he himself proposed to lay down his kingly 
rule to njako A^ay for them. It can hardly be 
doubted that these two magistrates were intended 
to be chosen the one from the houses and the other 
from the commons, to bo the representatives of their 
resjiective orders. 

111. TJiit th(‘ following tyranny swo|)t tiway thoTiioron- 
institutions of Seinius, and much more i)reventeil 
tli(‘ of that society for Avliicli alone his tvnmny. 

institutions Avere fitted. No man can tell how much 
of tlio story of the murder of the old kin;^ and of 
th(‘ iin]»ietv of the wicki'd Tullia is historical; but 
it is certain that tlie houses, or rather a strong 
facti<m among them, 8U])ported Tan]uiuius in his 
usurpatioji : nor can wo doubt the statement that the 
aristocratical In’otliorhoods or societies served him 
more zf*a!ousIy than tlie legal lisscinbly of the curioi; 
because tliese societies an? ever tube met with in tlie 
history of the ancient Commonwealths, as pledged 
to one another for tlu' interests of their order, and 
r(\*idy to sup])ort those interests by any crime. Like 
Sylla, in after-times, be crushed the liberties ot the 
commons, doing away with the laws'^® of Servius, 


t'j 




VOL. I. 


Dionysius, IV. 43 . 
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CHAP, and, as wo are told, destroying the tatdes on which 
— — ' tliey were written ; aholishiug the whole system of 
the census, and consequently the arrangement of 
the classes, and with them the organization of the 
jdialanx; and forbidding even the religious meet- 
ings of the Paganalia and Compitalia, in order to 
undo all that had been done to give the commons 
strength and union. Further it is exynessly said 
that he formed his military force out of a small 
portion of the j)eople, and employed the great l)u1k 
of them in servile work.s, in the building of the 
circus and the caj)itoliiic temple, and the comph'- 
tion of the great drain or cloaca; so that in his 
Avars, his army consisted of his allies, the Latins 
and Hernicjins, in a much greater proj)ortion than 
of Romans. Ilis enmity to the commons was all 
in the spirit of Sylla; and the menilx'vs of the 
aristocrat! cal societies, Avho were his ready tools 
in every act of confiscation, or legtvl murder, or 
mere assassination, were faithfully represc'iitod by 
the agents of Sylla’s i>roscription, by L. Catilina 
and his patrician associates. But in Avhat followed, 
Tarquinius showed hmiself, like Critias or Ajjpins 
t’laudius, a mere vulgjir tyivant, who i)referred him- 
self to his order, when the two came into comjyeti- 
tion, and far inferior to Sylla, the most sincere of 
aristocrats, Avho having secured the ascendancy of 
his order, AAas content to resign his oavh personal 
power, who Avas followed therefore by the noblest 


Dionysius, IV. 44. 
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as Mcll as by tlie vilest of bis eoimtrymen, by Pom- enAi*. 
]>oius and C^atulus no less than by Catilina. Thus - — 
Tarquinius boeaine haled by all that was good and 
noble amongst the houses, as well as by the com- 
mons; ami both orders cordially joined to effect his 
i>vertlirow. Jiut the evil of his tyKinny survived him ; 
it was not so easy to restore what he had destroyed 
as to ex[»el him and his family : the commons no 
longer stood beside the patricians as an equal order, 
free, wealthy, Avell armed, and well organized ; they 
were now poor, ill armed, and with no bonds of 
union ; they tlnsrefore naturally sank beneath the 
])ovt'r of the nobility, and the revolution which drove 
out the Tanpiins established at Rome not a free 
eoinmonwealth, but an exclusive and tyrannical aris- 
tocmcy. 


(j 2 



CHAPTER vr. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF THE STATE OF THE 
ROMANS UNDER THEIR KINOS. 


Ad nos vix tenuis fama^ ])cr]abitur aura. 

VlttGlL, IPiW. VII. 


ciiAF. The last olia])ter was long, yet the view ivliicli can 
— — ' be derived from it is imperfect. Questions must 
suggest themselves, as I said before, to which it 
contains no answers. Yet it si'emed better to draw 
the attention first to one main ]»oint, and to state 
that point as fully as iwssible, reserving to another 
place much that was needed to eoinph'te I he pic- 
ture. For instance, the account of tlie classes of 
Servius leads naturally to ijuestions as to the wealth 
of the Romans, its sources, its distribution, and its 
amount: the division of the peojdo into centuries 
excites a curiosity as to their numbers : the mention 
of the change of the Roman worship, and the intro- 
duction of Etruscan rites, dispose us to ask, how these 
rites affected the moral character of the jtc(»])le ; what 
that character Avas, and from whence derived. Again, 
Avhen Ave read of the great works of the later kings, 
we think Avhat advance or Avliat style of the arts 
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was flisplayed in them; and the laws of kin^ 8er- chap. 
vius written on tables, M'ith the jioetical and un- — ' 
certain nature of the story of his reign, make us 
consider wdiat was the state of the human mind, 
and what use had as yet been made of the, great 
invention of letters. It is to these points, so for as 
r am able, that the following chajiter will be de- 
voted. 

J. Niebuhr has almost exhausted the sul)ject ofoftiio 

' WOllUll of 

tile Roman cupper money. lie has ' shown its ori- tlip Uoniiins 

' ^ ■' under the 

ffiiially low value, owiim’ to the ffreat abundance of kini!«. 

® . Tlioircoi.ii('f 

tl;(' metal; that as it afterwards became scarce, a »'*»»!?■ 
rt'diiction in the wciglit of the coin followed natn- 
ndly, not as a fraudulent dejtn'ciation of it, but be- 
cause a small portion of it was now as valuable as a 
large mass had been bt'fore. The plenty of cojtper in 
early times is owing to this, that whore it is found, it 
exists often in immense »inantities, and even in large 
masses of pure metal on the suriace of the soil. Thus 
the tU>j)per Indians of North America found it in 
such abundance, on their hills that they used it for 
all domestic j)iirposes; but the suj)ply thus easily 
obtained soon Ix^canie exhausted : and as the Indians 
have no knowdedge of mining, the metal is now 
comparatively scarce. The small value of copjxn- at 
Rome is sliowii not only by the size of the coins, the 
as having been at first a full jiound in weight, but 
also by the price of the w^ar-horse, according to the 


Vol. I. p. 474 , et seqq Ed. 2. See also Muller, Rtrusker, 1. 4. § 13. 
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CHAP, regulation of Scirv’ins Tullius, namely ten thousand ■' 
— — ’ pounds of co])j)cr. I’lii.s statimient, conneeted as it is 
with the other details of the census, seems origiiml 
and authentic ; nor considering the great ahundanc(> 
of cattle, and other circumstances, is it inconsistent 
with the account in Plutarch’s life of Publicola, that an 
ox ill the beginning of the Commonwealth, was worth 
one hundred oboli, and a sheep w'orth ten; nor with the 
jirovisions of tlie Aternian law', wdiich fixed the price 
of the one at one hundred ascs ami the other at ten. 


** Ad cqiios emendos dena 
ndllia fpris ex publico data,” 
Javy, I. 43. It has been doubted 
whether this aum be meant as the 

i )rice of one horse or two : Nie- 
mhr suppose a that it includes the 
pur chase of a alave to act as 
j^room, ami also of a horse for 
him. And this seems confirmed in 
some degree hy Festus, who says 
that the Romans used two hoises 
in battle, to have a Iresh one to 
mount when the first one was 
tired ; and that the money given 
to furuibh these two horses was 
called Farariuni. J'estus in Pa- 
rariiim,” and Paribus equis.” 
Yet 1 find in Von Raumer’s Ac- 
count of the Prices of 'rbings in 
the Middle-ages, (Geschichte der 
llohenstaufen, V. p 436, et seqq.) 
that ill the year 1097 at the siege 
of Antioch an ox was sold cheap 
at five shillings; and in 1225 at 
^'t*rona, the average price of a 
horse was twenty-five pounds. 
This is n'ckoniug hy the Italian 
lira or pound, divided into twenty 
solidi or shillings ; hut the value 
of both the pound and the shilling 
differed so much in difierent times 


and places, that the comparison 
cannot be depended on without 
further examination. AVe should 
like to know from what Greek 
writer Plutarch borrowed his state- 
ment of the price of an ox in the 
time of Publicola. Was it from 
Timauis, from whom Pliny learnt 
that Servius Tullius was the first 
person who stamped money at 
Rome? And if so, at what did 
he reckon the as ? Polybius 
reckoned the light as of his time 
at half an oholus, which would 
make the denarius, as it was 
already equivalent to sixteen ases, 
equal to eight oboli, or a drachm, 
and one-third. (II. 15 ) Ry a ruin- 
parison with the Aternian Jaw, one 
would eufipose that the oholus 
was meant to be equivalent to the 
as ; if so, copper had so risen in 
value, that although the as of half 
an ounce weight was equal to 
half an oholus, the as when 
it weighed twenty-lour times as 
much, that is a full pound, had 
only been worth twice as miuh; 
a diinimition in value of twelve 
hundred per cent. 
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The sources of wealth amongst the Uomiins, un- 
der their later kings, were agriculture;, aud also, in 
a large ])roj>ortion, foreign commerce. Agriculture, n 
indeed, strictly spcakijig, could scarcely be called a 
source of wealth ; for the portions of land assigned 
to each man, even if from the heginniug they were 
as much as seven jugera, Mere not large enough t(t 
allow of the groMth of much superfluous produce. 
The ager juihlicus, or undivided ])ublic land, was 
indeed of ccmsiderahle extent, and this as being en- 
joy(.‘d Gxclusivc'ly by the patricians might have bt;en 
a so.irce of great profit. Ihit in the earliest times 
it seems probable that the greatest part of this land 
was ke|)t as ]>asture ; and only the small ])ortions of 
two Jugera, allotted by the houses to their clients, 
to be ladd during ])leasure, M'cre appropiiated to 
tillage. The low prices of sheep and oxen show 
that cattle must have been abundant ; the earliest 
revenue accordiiig to Pliny was derived fixmi pas- 
ture; that is, the jfatricians ]»aid so much to the 
state for their (‘njoyinent of the ager publicus, 
which was left unenclosed as pasture ground ; and 
all accounts sjieak of the great (juantities of cattle 
rcare<l in Italy from time imnumiorial. Cattle then 
may have been a source of wealth ; but commerce 


' “ Diu,” R.WS Pliny, XVI It. 3. 
“ pa^sciui solum vectif^al fucrant.” 
Varro say 8, Quos a/^ros non 
rolebant propter silvas, ant id 
fi[t*nu8 ul»i pecUvS pos.set. pasci, ct 
possidehatity ab iisu suo Saltus 
nominaruiil.” J)(; L. L V. § .'ib. 
“ 1‘ossuiert',’’ as Niebuhr’s read- 


ers well know, is the proper 
terra for the occupation of the 
public land. And the ScholiRst 
on Thucydides, J. 139, rightly 
considers yijs dofna-Tov to be equi- 
valent to oi’ {T7rcL()Ofievj)^'y hecuusc 
undivided land was coininoiily left 
in pasture. 


CHAP. 

VI 

lU'l 

IJKll UITCS 

' wcaltli. 
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*. must have been so in a still greater degree. The 
early foundation of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, 
ascribed to Aiicus JMarcius, could have had no ob- 
ject, iiiiloss tlie Romans liad been engaged in foreign 
trade; and tlio treaty with Cartilage, already alluded 
to, proves the same thing directly and undeniably. 
In this treaty the Romans are allowed to trad(‘ witli 
Sardinia, with Sicily, and with Africa westward of 
the Fair Headland, that is, with (yurthage itself, and 
all the coast westward to the ])i liars of Hercules ; 
and it is much more according to the common 
course of things, that this treaty should have Ix'cii 
made to regulates a trade already in activity, than to 
call it for the first time into existence?. By this 
commerce great fortunes were sure to bo made, 
because fliere were as y(?t so many new markers'* 
open to the eiiterjirizing trader, and none* perhaps 
where the demand for his goods had been so steadily 
and abundantly supplied as to destroy llu* jirolit of 
his traflic. But although much wealth must thus 
have been brought into Rome, it is anotlK‘r question 
how widely it was distributed. AVas for(‘ign trade* 
eqieui to every Roman, or was it confined to the* 
jiatricians and their clients, and in a still large*!* 
])roportioii to the king? The king had large* do 
mains of his own partly arable*, jnirtly pasture. 


‘ Thus Herodotus speaks of the 
enormous profits made by a Na- 
iiiian ship which accidentally fouml 
its way toTartessus; observing ro 

St e^TTiipiOV TOVTO 17 V dxjJpaTOP TOU~ 
TOP TOP XfXft'OP. IV. 152. 


* Cicero, de RcpubJic^i, V. 2 . 
These were the (Jreek repevt}, 
which the kings always had as- 
signed to them. See llerodot. 
IV. J6l. 
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and partly })Iantcd witli vines and olives ; hence he 
vas in a condition to traffic with foreign countries, 
and much of the Roman commerce was ])ro))u))ly car- 
ried on hy the government for its own direct henefit, 
as was the case inJmhra in the reign of Solomon. The 
patricians also, we may bo sure, exported, like the 
Hussian nobility, the skins and wool of the numerous 
lu'rds and flocks which they fed upon their ])ublic 
land, and were the owners of trading ships, as it was 
not till three centuiies aftiTAvards that a law “ was 
jiassed with the avowed object (tf restraining senators, 
a term then become e<piiA’alent with patricians, from 
])ossessing ships of large burden. Nor can we sup- 
pose that the new ])lebeian centuries of knights, 
who had been chosen from the riclu'st of the com- 
mons, were excluded from those commercial d-nlings 
which their order in later times almost nK)nopolized, 
All these classes then might and jtrobably did be- 
ednu’ wealthy; but it may be doubbsl m bother the 
jilebeian landholders had the srime o])i)ortunities open 
to them. Agriculture was to them the business of 
iIkmi* lives; if tlieir ('stal(*s were ill cultivated, they 
Averc liable to he dc^omded from their order; nor had 
tliey tlie (*a])ital which coidd enable them to enter 
Avith advanta<>’c upon foreign tmde. It is possible 
iiidefid that foreign trade may have been one of the 
})rivil(‘gos of the higher classes, as it is at this day in 
lliissia’'; but surely Niebuhr is not AAarraiited by the 


chap. 

VI. 


■ « By Cains Flaminiiis, a ^liort ^ Of th(? Merchants of the 

time before the second Punic war. three (luilds,*^ only those of the 
See Livy, XXL 03. first guild, possessing a capital of 
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jmsage wliich Jie (/uotos from Dionysius, in asserting’ 
' that the plebeians ircro excluded from commorc<' as 
well as from liaiidicraft occuj)ations ; retail trade 
wliioli is all that Dionysius sj)eaks of, was eonsidemi 
by the ancients in a yery diiferent lifi^ht from the 
Ayholcsale dealings of the merchant with foreign 
countries. 

lieyond this we have scarcely the mc-ans of i>ro- 
cx'edin^. Sotting aside the tyranny ascribed to 
Tar(|iiinius, and remembering that it Avas Ids policy 
to (leprive the commons of their lately-acijnired 
citizenship, and to treat them like subjects ratluT 
than members of the state, tin* picture given of thc! 
AAcalth and greatness (»f Jud:ca under Solomon, may 


at least fifty thoiisantl francs, 
(somethinf? more than two thou- 
sand pounds,) are allowed to own 
merchant ships, and to curry on 
foreijrn trade. Those of the se- 
cond guihl may only trade within 
the Russian empire ; those of the 
third ffuild may only carry on 
retail trades. See Schnit/der, Sta- 
tisticpie de I’Empire de Russie, 
p 117. 

^ OvT€ KaTTTfKoV OVT€ )(flpOT€ ^VqU 

ftiov €x^Lv, IX. 25. It is true that 
llionysius had just before used 
the term efxiruptov, but I think that 
it is tfjLTTopcov which he uses in an 
improper sense, and not KumjXov. 
("icero distinguishes between them 
in a well'knowm [lassage, “ Sordidi 
etiiiin pntandi (pii mercantur a 
nicrcatoribus quod statim veil- 
dant : {KdnrjXoL) opificesqiu* om- 
nes in sordidii arte 

versantur. « * * Mercatura autcin, 
si tenuis cst, sordida jiutauda csl : 
sin magua el copiosa inulta im- 


dique ajiportans, multisquc sine 
vauitate impertiens, non est ad- 
inodum vituperanda.^’ De OfTiciis, 
II. prope finein. (deero wrote at 
a time when all trade was con- 
sidered degrading to a senator, 
and his language breathes the 
spirit of modern aristocracy. Vet 
even he distinguishes between thc 
merchant and the jictty trader or 
shopkeeper. The plebeians were 
excluded from following thc latter 
callings by positive institution ; 
from the former they might have 
been virtually excluded by their 
poverty. 

Since writing the above note, I 
see that Niebuhr has himself ta- 
citly corrected his mistake in the 
second volume, p. 450, 2nd Ed. 
by translating Kuinfkop in this 
same passage of Dionysius, “ wer 
Kramhandd crwilhlte,"’ instead of 
** “ KramhandeP' is 

“ retail trade.” 
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co]]vey some idea of the state of Rome under its ciiai\ 

* . V'l. 

Inter kintrs. Powerful amongst .surrouiidiiig nations, ' — — 
(>x])osed to no hostile invasions, with a flourishing 
agriculture, and an active commerce, the country 
^vas great and prosperous ; and the king was enabled 
to execute public works of the highest niagnificeuce, 
and to invest himself with a splendour unknown in 
the (‘urlicr times of the monarchy. The last Tar- 
(juinius was guilty of individual acts of opj)ressioii, 
we may be sure, towards the ])atricians no less than 
the |d(d)eians; Imt it was these last whom he la- 
liourt‘d on system to <l(‘j)ress and degrade, and whom 
he (unphned, as Solomon did the (/anaanites in all 
the servile and laborious j)art of his undertakings. 

Still the citiz(‘us or patricians themselves found that 
tile s[>lendour of his government had its burd ms for 
tlieju also; as the great majority of the Israelites, 
amid all tlu* peac(^ and ]ir<»s])(Tity of Solomon’s reign, 
aid although c'xempted from all scTvih* labour, and 
serving only in honourable oflici\s yet comjilained 
that they had endured a grievous yoke, and took th(‘ 
first ojiportunity to reliev(‘ themselves from it by 
lianishing the house of Solomon from among them 
for eveu 

(Jf the poimlation of Rome uiuha* its later kings i^uhitiou. 
nothing can be known with certainty, unl(‘ss we 
consider as historical the pretended ndurn of tlu‘ 
c('nsus taken by Servius Tullius, eighty-four thou- 
sand seven hundred. Nor is it jiossible to estimate 


" 1 Kingh lx. 20, 21. 


ji» 


I Kin^H V. 22. Comjiare xii 4 — U). 
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CHAP, the numbers of the army from tlic account of the 
— — ' centuries. We are exj)rcs8ly told that the cen- 
turies were very uneijual in the number of men 
coutain(!d in them ; and even with rcj2[ard to the 
centuries of the first class, we know not whctln-r 
they consisted of any fi.ved number. Tt is j)Ossible 
that th(! centu?7 in the Roman anny, like the ra^u: 
in the Athenian, bore t^ro ilifferent senses ; the 
Athenian heavy-armed infantry were divided info 
ten TuEitc, but the number contained in each of these 
nni,st nece,ssarily have been indefinite. We read 
h(>W('ver of rn^ius and rai^iap^oi in ])articular ex])e- 
ditions, by which a])i»aren(ly we are to understand 
certain drafts from tin; larger raSeu; with their com- 
manders, and the numbers here would Ix' fixed ac- 
cording to the force n^quired for the expedition. So 
the ceutvn-ito " of the difierent classes must have 
t'ach furnished their contingents for actual scrvict* 


Moml ami 

(‘li.ivacUT of 
IIr* itomans. 


on a certain fixed projtortion, and these contingents 
from th(! centuries Mould be called centuries them- 
selves ; but M'e do not know either their actual force 
or their forcci coin|tarativety with one another : a 
century of tlu' fifth clas,s, consisting of light-armed 
soldiers, must have contained many more men than 
a century of heavy-armed soldiers of the first class. 

1 1. Ft is ditlicult to form a clear idea of the moral 
character of the Roman peoph* under its kings, bo- 


I propose to reserve all con- we sball for the first time have 
sideralion of the numbers and any historical accounts in detail 
constitution of the early Roman of the military operations of the 
legion for tlie next volume, when Roman armies. 
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cause wc cannot be sure that the pictures handed 
down to us of that period M’ere not copied from the ' — -- 
luauncrH of a later time, and thus represent in fact 
the state of the Commonwealth rather than that of 
tlic [Monarchy. Thus the simj^lc habits of Lucretia 
s(!em cojned from the matrons of the republic in the 
time of its early poverty, and cannot safely bo 
asci'ibed to the })rinccsses of the inagnificont house 
of tlio Tarcjuiuii. Aj^aiu, we can scarcely tell how 
far we may cari-y back the origin of those charac- 
teristic jioints in the later Itoman manners, the ai)- 
solute autliority possessed by the head of a family 
over liis wife and children. Jhit it is ]>robal)le that 
they arc of ^reat anti(iuity ; for the absolute ])owor 
of a fatlier over his sous extended only to tliose who 
Avere horn in that peculiar form of marriage called 
('omuihiuni, a connexion which anciently could only 
subsist b(!tween jiersons of the same order, and which 
was solemnized by a peculiar ceremony called Cou- 
farreatio ; a ceremony So saert d, that a marriage thus 
contracted could only be dissolved by c(n’taiu uu- 
ANfuited and horrible rites, jmrposely oiahnaal as it 
seems to discourage- the practice of divorce. All 
these usages jioiiit to a very great antiquity, and 
indicate the early severity of the Roman domestic 
manners, and the habits of obedien(*e which every 
citizen learned under his father’s roof. This severity 
however did not inqdy an equal juirity ; connubium 
could only be contracted Avith one Avife, hut the 
])ractice of concubinage was tolerated, although the 
condition of a concubine is marked as disreputable 
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CHAP, by a law so old as to be ascribed to Numa And 

' — — ' the indecency of some parts of the ancient religions 
worship, and the licence allowed at particular fes- 
tivals, at marriages, and in the festal meetings of 
men amongst themsel ves, belong so much to an agri- 
cultural jieople, as m’cII as to human nature in gene- 
ral, that these too may be safely presumed to bo 
coeval with the visry origin of the Boniaii nation. 

Tii<:iii«veof But tlio Hiost Striking point in the character of 

iiislitntions ^ ^ 

and Jaw. tlio Jioijjuiis, aii(l that wliicli has so pcnnaiiontly in- 
fluenced the (‘oiidition of mankind, was their love of 
institutions and of order, their reverence for Jaw, 
tljeir liabit of considering the individual as living 
only for that society of which he was a member. 
This cliaracter, the very opposih' to that of the bar- 
barian and the savage, belongs ap])arently to that 
race to which the Grec^ks and Homans both belong, 
by whatever name, Polasgian, Tyrrhenian, or Sikelian, 
we choose to distinguish it. It has indeed markcMl 
the Teutonic nice, but in a less degree : the Kelts 
have been strangers to it, nor do wc^ find it dcvelojied 
amongst the nations of Asia : hut it strongly charac- 
terizes the Dorians in CJreece, and the Romans ; nor 
is it wanting among the lonians, although in these 
last it Mas modified by that individual freedom m hich 
arose naturally from the surjiassing vigour of their 
intellect, the destined well-spring of Musdoin to the 
whole M^orld. But in Rome, as at Lacedaomon, as 
there was much less activity of reason, so the ten- 

Pellex aram Junonis ne tan- tlemissis a;.^num feeminam csedito. 
gito ... si tanget, Junonicrinibus Feutiis in Pellex.*' 
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doncy to ri'giilato and to organize was nnudi more chap. 
}>rpdoniinant. Accordingly wo find traces of tins ''' 
character in the very earliest traditions of Jlonian 
story. Even in lloinulns, his institutions go hand 
in hand with his deeds in arms ; and the Avrath of the 
gods darkened the last years of the warlike Tnllus, 
because he had neglected the rites and ordinances 
established by Nuina. Nnma and Servius, whose 
luemorv was cherished most fondly, wiu’e knovvii 
only as lawgivers ; Ancus, like Itonndns, is the 
lounder of institulions as well as tin* coinjueror, aim 
OIK' particular hranch of law is ascribed to him as its 
author, tlie ct'remonial to he ohsi'rved Ix'fore going 
to war. The two Tar(|ninii an* ri'jiresc'nted as of 
foreign oiigin, and the character of their rtdgns is 
forc'igu also. They arc* great warriors and great 
kings; they e.xtend the dominion of itome; they 
enlarge the citv and embellish it with great and 
magnificent works ; hut tliey add nothing to its insti- 
tutions; and it was (he crime of (he last Tarquinius 
to undo those' good regulations which his predecessor 
had apiiointed. 

it is alloweal, on all hands, that the works of art o( iiio ^tau- 

of lilt) 

t'xi'cutod in Konio iiiuler the later wli(‘tlier 

arcliitei*ture ' ' or sculpture were of Etruscan origin ; 


Intentus perficiendo teinplo, 
fabris undique ex Etruria accitis, 
&c. Livy, 1 56. 

Hefore the ornamenting of 
the temple of Ceres, at Home, 
near the Circus Maximus, b^ two 
(i reeks, Damophilua and Gorga- 
sus, all works of painting or 


sculpture, according to Varro, had 
been Etruscan. (IMiny, XXXV. 
12.) Micali supposes the temple 
here meant to have been the one 
vowed by A. Postumius, dictator 
at the battle of the Lake Regillua, 
(Tacitus, Arinal. 11. 49 ) described 
as a temple, “ Libero, Libera’cpie 
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but what is nioant by “ b]tru.seaii,'’ and Iioav lar 
Etruscan art was itself derived from Clreece, is a 
([uestion which has been warmly disputed. The 
statue of .luj •iter'* in the cajntol, and the four- 
horsed chariot on the suniniit of the temjde, togetlier 


with most of the statues 
jieriod wrought in clay ; 
enijiloyed till a later age. 

et. Cereri, jiixta Circura Maxi- 
mum.” At anv rate the two Greek 
artislB must belouff to a period later 
than the foundation of the capilol. 

Pliny, XXXV. 12, (juotes 
Varro, ji8 sayiiif^ “ Turrianum a 
Fregellis aceitum, cui locaretTar- 
(jiiinius Priscus efiijifiein Jovis in 
capitolio dicandam.” He had just 
liefoie said that all the images of 
this period were Etruscan; how 
then do we find the statue of 
Jupiter himself ascribed to an 
artist of Frcgella^, a Volscian town 
on the Livis, with which the Ro- 
mans in Tarquinius* reign arc 
not known to have hud any con- 
nexion ? Resides, “ 'Furrianus ” is 
iqiparently only another form of 
“ Tyrrhenus,” and seems to mark 
the artist as an Etruscan. Arc we 
then to read Fregena? instead of 
Fregellae, or are we to suppose the 
artist’s fame to liave been so emi- 
nent that the }»eo])lc of Fregella' 
had first invited him thither from 
his own country, and the Roman 
king afterwards brought him from 
Frcgell.T to Rome } In this man- 
ner Polyrrates of Samos sent for 
Democedes the physician from 
Athens; and the Athenians had 
invited him from .'Kginia, where he 
had first settled after leaving his 
own country, Groton. Herodotus, 
HI. 131. 


of the ^ods, were !it this 
bronze Avas not generally 
There is no mcutioii of any 


But the question still returns, 
what is meant by Etruscan art ? 
Are we to understand this term of 
the Etruscans jiroperly so called, 
the concjuerors of the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians, or of these 'Tyriluno- 
Pelasgians themselves, who must 
have hold Agylla at least, if not 
other places on the coast, down 
to the time of the last kings of 
Rome; or, again, how much of 
Etruscan art was intioduced di- 
rectly into Italy from Greece itself, 
as is indicated in the story of 
Dernaratus coming from Gorintli 
to ''rarquinii, with the artists Eu- 
chir and Eugrammus, “ (’lunning 
hand” and '* (’urming carvei 
The pamlings at Ardea anil C’lcre 
mentioned by Pliiiy both occur in 
towns of 1 Vlasgiari origin ; and the 
arts may have thus been cultivated 
to a certain degree in Italy, even 
before the beginning of any com- 
munication with Greece. But the 
vases and other monuments now 
found in Etruscan towns, in the 
ruins of Tarqmnii for instance, and 
of Vulci, belong to a later period, 
and are cither actually of Greek 
workmanship, or were evecuted 
by Fltruscans to whom Greek art 
was familiar. See M Jkinsen’s 
“ Discours,” in the (ith volume 
ol the Annals of the Antiquarian 
Institute of Rome, p. 40, &c. 
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)>aiiitiii!>-s in Rome itself earlier than the time of the ruw. 

* . vi. 

Commonwealth; hut Pliny sj)eaks of some fn\seoes ^ 

at Ardea and at CaTo, wliich he considen'd to l)e 
older tlian tlie very loundation of the city, and whicli 
in liis own a.^’c jn-eservcd the freshness of their (*o- 
loiiring, and in his judgment Avere works of remark- 
al)le merit. The Capitoline tcunple itself was huilt 
n(‘arly in tlu^ form of a s<piar(s each side being about 
two hundred feed in length; its front faced soutli- 
Mards. towards tlie forum and the Palatine, and liad 
a triple row of j)illars before it, whih^ a double row 
inclosed the sides of tlie temj)ic. These, it is pro- 
bable, NA'crc* not of marble, but madc‘ either of tlu» 
ston(‘ of Jtoiue itself, likr th(‘ cloaca, or ])ossibIy from 
the (juarries of (Jabii or Alba. 

The end of the reign (»f the last king of Home T4an;;nii^o 

1 j» 1 I I j, arid 

IuIIm less than twoiity years l»ei(tre llic battle ot ictuai .ii.- 
Maratlioii. M’lu' a«;(‘ of the (Jreck horoic poetry was itoman.. 
h*ii<f since past; tlie evils of tlie irou-ajj;e, of tliat 
imperfect civilization, Mhen legal opjiression has suc- 
ceeded to the mere violence of the plunderer and the 
coiKpu'ror, had been bewailed by Hesiod three cen- 
turies earlic'r; Theognis had monnuMl over the sink- 
ing imjioitance of noble birth, and the growing In- 
lluonco of riches; the old aristocracies had been 
overthrown by single tyrants, and these agjiiii hud 
everywhere yioI<lod to the poAver of aristocracies 
under a niitigati'd form, w’hieh in some instances ad- 
mitted a mixture of jiojnilar freedom. Aleanis and 


VOL. I 


DionyKius, IV. Gl 
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oiup. Sa])})lio had been dead for more than lialfa century; 

— — ' Simonides was in the vifyonr of life ; and prose his- 
tory had already he<‘n attemjded hy Hecata'us of 
Miletus. Of tin; w(»rks of these last indeed only 
fragments have descended to ns; but their entire 
M'ritings, together with thos(‘ of many other earlier 
j)octs, scattered up and down through a ])criod of 
more than two hundred years, existed till the general 
wreck of ancient literature, and furnished abundant 
monuments of the vigour of the flri-ok mind, long 
before the period wlnni history began faithfully to 
recor<l particular events, lint of the Homan mind 
under the kings, (’icero knew n(» more than we do. 
lie had seen no works «)f that ]»c>riod, whether of 
historians or of ])oets; he had never heard the name 
of a single individual whose genius had made it 
famous, and had preserved its memory together with 
his own. A certain number of laws ascribed to the 
kings, and preserved, whether on tables of wood or 
brass in theCa])itol, or in the collection of the jurist 
Papirius, were almost the sole monuments which 
could illustrate the sjurit of the early ages of tlu' 
Homan ])eoplc. Hut even these, to judge from the 
few extracts with which we are atapiainted, must 
have been modernized in their language ; for the 
Latin of a law ascribed to Servius Tullius is jierfectly 
intelligible', and not more ancient in its forms than 
that of the fifth century of Rome; whereas the few' 
genuine monuments of the earliest times, the ITymns 
of the' fealii, and of the Hrotherhood of Husbandry, 
Fratres Arvales, reejuired to be interpreted to the 
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lloTnan.s of Cicero’s time like a foreign language; ouaiv 
and of the ilymn of tlic Fratres Arvales we can our- ^ — — 
selves judge, for it has been accidentally j)res('rYed 
to our days, and the meaning of nearly half of it 
is only to be guessc'd at. I’his agrees with Avliat 
Polybius says of the language of the treaty betw(‘en 
Home and C'arthage, concluded in the first year of 
tlie Coiumouwealth ; it was so unlike the Jjatin of liis 
own time, the euil of the sixth and beginnint»’ of the 
seventh century of Home, that even those who un- 
d(‘rstood it best found some things in it which with 
tluMi* best attention they (‘ould scarcely explain. 

']’hus, although verses were undoubtedly made an<l 
sung in the times of the kings, at funerals and at 
feasts, in commemoration of the worthy de(‘ds of tlu‘ 
noblest oF the Homans; and although some of the 
actual stories of the kings may ])(‘rha[>s liave come 
doMTi from this soure(‘, yet it docs not appear that 
they were ever wiitten; and thus thc'y wer(‘ altered 
from one geiuTaticm to another, nor can any one t<dl 
at what time tlnw attained to their j)resent shape. 

Tn ices of a ])eriod much later than that of the kings 
may l)e discm’iied iu them; and T see no reason to 
differ from the ojiinion of Niebuhr, who thinks that 
as we now have them they are not earlier than th(‘ 
restonitioii of the (*ity after the invasion of tbe 
Cauls. 

Tf this be so, there rests a v(‘i] not to he removed, 
not only on tbe ])articular history of the early Homans, 
but on that wbicli w(* should much more desire 
to know, and which in tin* case of Greece stands 

II 2 
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fortli in snob full liiifbt, tlie nature and power of 
tlieir ^oiiins ; wliat they tliouglit, what they hated, 
and what they loved. Vet although the l(‘gends 
of tlie early Roman story are neither historieal, nor 
yet coeval with the subjects wliicdi they celeluate, 
still their fame is so great, and their beauty and 
inten^st so surjiassing, that it Avoiild be unpardonable 
to sacrili(!e them altogether to the s])irit of inquiry 
and of fa(d, and to exclude them from the place 
which they have so long held in Roman history. 
N(u' shall 1 comjdain of my read(>rs, if they ])ass 
over with indid'erenco these attempts of miiu' to 
jmt together the inc'agre fmgments of our know- 
ledge, and to ])res('nt them with an outline of the 
times of the kings, at once incomjtlete and without 
sjtirit; while they read with eager interest the im- 
mortal story of the fall of Tar<piiniu,-’, and the wars 
with Porsenna and the Latins, as it has been handed 
(low’ll to us in the rich colouring of the old heroic 
lavs of Rome. 



CllAPTKl} vir. 


TIIK STORY OF TIIF ]!ANIS 11 IN(; OF KIN(! TAUQUINIFS 
and Ills llOl'SK, AND OF TIIKIK ATTEMPTS TO OET 
THEMSELVES IlItOlKillT HACK AGAIN, 


“ Vis et Tarqiiinios rcfrcs, aniinainque 8ii|»erli.iiii 
ritoriii Hruti, fascesque videre rereptiis ?’’ 

V/iiori,, ,Eii. VI 


AVhile kills;; Tiwuiiiiiu'^ M’:is at tlio hcij,^it of liis chap. 

sjrcaliioss, it clianood upon a tiiiu', that ^Vom tlio ’ 

altar ' in tlu' conrl of his palace there crawled out aTiiKium 

uIIm'.'IiIc 1 liv 

s!iak(‘, wliicli (lovonrcMl tlio ollrriiiDfs laid on tluNipiotii- m 

' Ins jiiilui 

altar. So the Kiiiii; thought it not enou;^h to con- “ik um «) 
suit the soothsav'TS of the Etruscans wlioni he had l•lll•:^ls lim- 

' tllK III ( (111 

with him, luit he sent two of his oum sous to Del- 'i"' 

tilHcIr of 

phi, to ask counsel of the oracle of the flri'eks; for "‘'i''"- 
the oracle of Deljihi ^ Avas famous in all lands. So 
his sous Titus and Aruns went to Deljdii, and they 


’ Ovid, Fasti, II. 711. 

Kcc(‘, nef:i8 visii, mediis altaribuR 
annuls 

K\it, et cxtinrtis ignibiis exta 
rapit. 

" Livy, I. 56, maxime inclitiim 
in terns oraculum. 'Fhe story 
of the last of the Roman kin^fl 
sending to consult the oracle at 
Delphi, is in itself nothing im- 


probable. We read of the Agyl- 
lagans of Agylla or (kere doing 
the same thing at an earlier pe- 
riod. Herodotus, I. 167. 'J'licse 
were 'lyrrhenians, or Felasgians ; 
and tliere was a sullicient mixture 
of the same race in the Roman 
])eoj>le, to give them a natural 
connexion with the religion of 
Greece* 
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(liAV. 

VII. 


took with thcTTi tlieir cousin Lucius Junius, whom inon 
called llrutus, that is, the Dullard; for he s(‘emcd 
to 1)0 Avholly without wit, and he would oat Avild 
fifj’s Avith honey I This ijiicius Avas not really dull, 
but very subtle? ; and it Avas for fear of his uncle's 
cruelty, that ho made himself as one Avithout sense; 
for he was very ricli, and he feared I(‘st kinj^ Tar- 
(juinins should kill him for the sake of his inluTitanoe. 
So Avh(*n he wenit to Deljihi ho carried with him a 
stair of horn, and the staff was holloAV, and it Avas 
lilled Avithin Avith j»*e)ld, and h(‘ gave the staff to 
the orach? ^ as a likimess of hims(‘lf; for though In? 
seemed dull, and of no account to look upon, yet 
ho had a golden Avit within. VVdion tin* three* young 
men had jierfonnod the kings bidding, they asked 
the oracle for thoiiisedves, and they said, “ O Jjord 
Apollo, tell us, Avhich of us shall bo king in Home?” 
Then there came a voice tVoiu the sanctuary and 
said, Which('V(‘r of you shall first kiss his niotluT.” 
So the sons of Tar(|ninius agret*d to draw lots be- 
tween themselves, which of thenn should first kiss 
their mother, when they should have returned tc» 
Homo ; and they said they would keej) the orach* 
secret from their brother Sextus, lest ho should be 

^ A Postuniius Albinus, ro- where the sense of the prej)osition 
temporary with Cato the censor, can hardly be distinguished from 
quoted by Macrobius, Saturnalia, that of “cum.” Crossi and gros- 
II. 16. Giossiilos e\ meJle ede- sub are imperfect and unripe figs ; 
hat. “ E\ riicllc,” dipping them either those of the wild fig which 
into the honey, and eating them never come to perfection, or the 
when just taken out of It, I. e. with young fniit of the cultivated fig, 
the honey clinging all about them, gathered before its time. 

(kmipare Flaiitue, Merc. i. 2. 28. '• l*er ambages efligiem ingenii 

Resinaiii ex niellc dcvoicito,” sui. Livy, I. 56. 
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king ratlier than they. But Lucius understood the 
mind of the oracle better; so as they all went down 
from the tem|)]e, he stumbled as if by chance, and 
f(‘ll ^vitli bis fac(? to the earth, and kissed the earth; 
fur lie said, “The earth is the true mother of us 
all." 

Now when they came back to Home, king Tar- 
(juiiiius was at war Avith the jioojile of Ardea *': and 
as tlie city was strong, his army lay a long while 
b(dbre it, till it should be forced to yitdd through 
famine. So the Romans had leisure for feasting 
and for diverting themselves: and once Titus and 
Arnns‘' were su])imig with their brother Sextus, 
and their cousin Taniuinius of Collatia was supjmig 
will] ihem. Ai)«l they disjmted al)out their wives, 
whose wife of tiuun all was the worth’est lady. 
TIk'ii said 1 aniuinius of C ollatia, “ Let us go, and 
s(H' witli our own (.‘yes wdiat our Avives are doing, 
so sliall w(‘ know which is the Avorthiesl." Upon 
this they all mounted their horses, and rode first 
to Ibnne; and Ihore tln^y found the waves of Titus, 
and of Aruns, and of Sextus, feasting and making 
in(‘iTV. They then rode <m to Collatia, and it was 
late in tin* nigljt, but they found Lucretiji, the Avife 
of Tarcjiiinius of (.'ollatia, neither feasting, nor yet 
sleej)ing, but she Avas sitting Avith all her handmaids 
around her, and all were working at the loom. So 
Avlien tliev saAv Ibis, they all said, “ Imcretia is the 

Livy, T. 57 . i his is one of the dependent allies of Horne. See the 
inconjrriiities of the story. Ardea, famous treaty with Carthapfc, as 
in the first year of the (‘ornmon- given hy Polybius, 111, 22 . 
wealth, lb mentioned as one of the •' Livy, L 57. 
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till' Sll'p' of 
AkU'ii tlio 
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jmlc«l iiluHit 

til" \I iH'tll (it 
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rifAi\ 

VII. 


of the 
wicked d(*rd 
of Sextuh 
Tsnquiiiiiis 

flfJ.’llUSt 

Jaiereliu. 


I low filK ic- 

tiii, li;i\ 111^ 
told I 
wicked 
to liei 
IiiikIiiiimI 
niid lit 
Otliei, lew 


I low liei 
latliei utitl 


worthiest lady.” And slu‘ enk‘rtainod her liiishaiid 
and his kinsmen, and after tliat th(*y rode back to 
the (‘anij) before^ Ardea. 

lint a s])irit of wicked passion ^ seized iijion Sextus, 
and a few days afterwards lie went alone to Collatia, 
and Jmcretia received bini lK)S|)itab]y, for be was 
her husbaiuVs kinsman. At midni^lit he arose and 
went to her chamber, and be said tliat if she yielded 
not to him, lie would slay her and one of her slaves 
with her, and uonld say to her husband that Ik? bad 
slain her in luu* adnltory. So when Sextus bail 
accomplished his wicked purpose, he went hack 
a^ain to the camp. 

Then rjucrotia '^ sent in haste to Itome, to ])ray 
that lier father Spurius rjiieretius would come to 
her: and she sent to Ardea to summon her husband. 
ll('r father bron^dit alonc^ with him Ihiblius \'ale- 
rius, and her luisband broni>-ht with him Ijiicius 
Junius, whom men call hrutus. Wlnm tliey 
arrived, they asked earnestly, “ Is all well ?” TIun 
she told them of the ’N\icked di'ed of Sextus, and 
she said, ‘^If ye be men, avenf>’e it." And they all 
swore to her, that they would avenj^e it. Then slu' 
said a^ain, am not guilty; yet must 1 too share 
in the jiuiiisliment of this deed, lest any should 
think tliat they may lie false to their husbands and 
live." And sin* drew a kuite from her bosom, and 
stabbed herself to the li(\-irt. 

At that sight Mier husband and her father erh'd 


IJvy, 1. 5s. 


Livy, I. 5S 


Livy, I 59. 
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jiloud; Imt Lucius drew the knife from the wound, 
and lield it up, and said, liy this blood 1 swear, 
that I Mill visit tliis deed upon kin^ Tar([uiniiis, 
and all his accursed racer, neither shall any man 
luM’eafter be kin;>^ in Uome, lest he do the like^ 
Miekedmvss/’ And he fi^ave the knife to her hus- 
l)and, and to Ikt father, and to Publius Valerius. 
'Jdu'V mar\elled to hear such words from him mIioui 
nuai called dull; hut they sMon* also, and tliey took 
lip tin* body of Liicretia, and carried it down into 
thi) forum ; and they said, “ Ih*hoId the deeds of 
tln^ M'icked family of Taniuinius.” All tin* peojde of 
Lollatia Mere moved, and the m(*n took n|) arms, 
and they sel a, ,i»'nard at the j^ates, that none nn\i>ht 
i^’o out to carry the tidino*s to Tar(|ninius, and th(*y 
followed Lucius to |{om(\ There, too, all the ])eo- 
]»1(* cann* lf)/j^(*tlier, and tin* crim* summoned them 
to assc*ml)le before* tin* trilame of tlui t eh‘ros, for 
Lucius held thal oHico’^ And Lucius spoke to them 
of all the tM*anny of laniuiniiis and his sons, and 
of tin* M ick(*d deed of S(‘xtus. And tln^ peophi in 
their curia* took liack from Tarquinius the sovereij»’n 
pOM’er, Mhich th(*y had g'iven him, and they banished 


'I’he tribune of the ("eleres was 
to the kin}4:, what the master of 
the horse was afterwards to the 
dictator. It is haidly necessary to 
point out the extravafrance of the 
story, in represenlinf? Biutus, 
thoiif^h a re])uted idiot, yet in- 
vested with such an iiii|)ortant 
oflice. Festus says that Biiitus, 
111 old Latin, was synonymous 
with Gravis ; this would show a 


connexion between the word and 
the Greek /inpui*. It is very possi- 
l)le llnat its early sijfiiiliration, as a 
co|?norricn, may have ditt'ered veiy 
little from that of Severiis. M'heri 
the sij^nification of “diilness’’ 
came to he more con/irmed, the 
story of Brutus' pretcmled idiotcy 
would he invented to explain the 
fact of so wise a man being called 
by such a name. 


CHAC. 

VII 

lu’ linslmiul 
an 1 liiu'iiis 
Hi itiis t'\- 
( il a Iho 

pci plo to 

kiHL' T.ii- 
qiiiitiiis uimI 
Ins liuiisr. 
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( IMF, him and all his family. Then the younger men fol- 
lowed Lucius to Ardea, to win over the army there 
to join them; and the city was left in the charge 
of Sjmrins liucretius. lint the M'i(dted Tullia Hed in 
haste fi'oin her house, and all, both men and women, 
cursed her as she jtassed, and jirayed that the fu- 
ries of her father’s blood might visit her with 


Of llu* 
ilnvtng out 
ot km 

'latfii nuiH, 

:iii(I (wo 

glStl.lt' 

wno : 

iKiinU 
liiH loom 


Yoii<^(‘ancc\ 

Mranwliile king Tanjiiiiiius set out with speed 
to Rome to put down tlie tumult. Jiiit Lucius 
turiKMl aside from the road, tliat lie might not 
im^et him, and came to the cam]); md the soldiers 
joyfully received him, and they drove out tlu' sous of 
I'anjuinius. King Tanjuiniiis came to liouus but 
the gat/(‘s were shut, and they dc^clar(‘d to him, fi’om 
the walls, the sentence of lianishment which had 
been jiassed against him and his family. So he 
yielded to his fortune, and went to live at (^cre 
with his sous Titus ami Ariins. Itis other sou, Sex- 
tus went to Gahii, ami the ])eo])le there, remember- 
ing how he had betrayed them to h's father, slew 
him. Then the army left the camp IxTon* Ardea, 
and went back to Rome. And all men said, ‘"Let us 
follow the good laws of the good king Servins; and let 
ns meet in our centuries, according as ho directed 
ami let us choose two men year by year to govcia 


Livy. I 60. 

Livy, I OO. Dionysius iimkes 
Sextus live till the battle by the 
lake Refill us, and describes liiin 
as killed there. \Vhen the stoiies 
dirter, 1 have generally followed 


lAvy, as the writer of the best 
taste, and likely to give the oldest 
and most poetical version of them. 

('Onsulfs Hide comitiis ceii- 
turiatis — ex coinrnentanis Ser, 
Tullii creati sunt. Livy, 1. GO. 
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US, instead of a king.” Tlieii tlie people met in tlieir f'li.vi'. 

centuries in tlie field of Mars, and they chose two ' ' 

nu“u to rale over them, Lucius Junius, whom men 
called lirutiis, and Jjiicius 'raniuinius of Collatia. 

But the people" were afraid of Lucius Tanpiinius 11™ i.ucius 
for his name’s sake, for it seemed as though a Tar- ^>''“">1 
(juiiiius were still king over them. So they |»rayed j ^ 
him to de])art from Home, and he went and took all 
liis ^‘oods with liirn, and settled liimself at Laviirmni, 

Then tlie scMiah^ and the peojde deer(H‘d tliat all the 
house (d‘ the Tan|uiiiii should lie banished, even 
ili(m<»h they waa'c not of tlu^ kiuj^^'s family. And tlu^ 
jieojile met aj^^ain in tludr eenturi(% and ehosc Ihih- 
liiis Valerius to rul(‘ over tlnun to^^ether with lirutiis, 
ill tlie room of Lueius Tar(|ninius of (hllatia. 

Now' at tliis time ‘ many of the law's oi the ^’ood The laws of 
Kinf»’ Servius wcuv r(‘stor(Ml, wliieh lanimnius thekm^smius 

111 11 1 • 

tyrant had overtlirowm. hor tlu^ commons af^uun 
chos(.‘ tlieir owai j’lnlf^es, to try all causes between a 
man and his iieig’lilioiir ; and they had again their 
nie(‘tings and their sacrifices in the city and in tlu^ 
country, every man in his own tribe and in his own 
district. And lest there should seem to be two kings 
instead of one, it was ordered that one only of the 
two should bear rule at one time, and that tlie 
lictors with their rods and axes should walk before 
him alone. And the twu) were to bear rule month 
by month. 

Then kiiiLf Taniuinius sent to Home, to ask for 1 Igw ( ntiini 

^ ■* ot tlio youtii' 


'' Livy, II.2. 
Dionybius, V 2- 


Livy, 11. 3 , 4 , 
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cHAi’. all tlie goods that had belonged to him ; and tl)e 
— — ' senate after a n Idle decrees! that the goods shouhl 

Kornnns _ “ 

piottc.i to 1)0 trivou back. ]lut tliuse uliom lin had sent to 

Iningliiirk 

king Tor- Homo to ask for liis i*-oods, laid meetinnfs with many 

IIUJIIULS. ^ O , 

young men of noble birtli, and a j)lot was laid to 
bring back king Tanjninins. (So the young men 
wrote' hdtors to 'ranjuinins, jdedging to him tlicir 
faith, and among them were 'Pitus and Tiberius, 
the' sons of Brut\is. But a slave happened to 
overhe-ar tlu'm talking te)g('(hor, ami wlu'u he knew 
that the letters were to lu' given to llut me'sse'iigc'i's 
of Tartjiiinius, lio went and told all that ho had 
hoard to Jinitus and to Ihihlins Valoriiis. Then 
thoy canu! and seizod tho yonng men and Ihc'ir 
letters, and so tho ])lot was broken uj). 

iiowrnintis After tliis th(‘r(‘ was a straimi' and oitooiis sidit 

iti jiKiguieni to boliold. lirutiis and Puldius*^ sat on thoir jiidu- 

tljlOM luB ^ '' “ 

<.«iisni,s. ment-sc'ats in the forum, and the young nu'n were 
brought hefori! them. Tlu'n Brutus hade the lictors 
to binil his own two sons, Titus and Tiheriu^gj#- 
gedher with the others, and to scourge them^*wli 
reals, ae-eordiiig to the law. Ami after tliey had heeiT 
seoiirgc'd, the lictors struck off their heads with their 
axes, before tlie eyes of their father; atid Brutus 
ueillier stirred fremi Ins seat, nor turned away liis 
eeyes from tlu' sight, yet men saw as they looke'd on 
liim that liis he'art was grieving inwardly over his 
e'liildri'ii. Then they maiAclled at him, he'canso he 
lead love^d Justice' more than his own blood, and had 

rj''y, II. 5, inibliCiT pirtiic ministeriura. Livy, 

Eminente anirao patrio inter 11.5, 
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not s])arccl liis own cliildivn when tliey had been chap. 
false to their country, and had oftbnded ao-ainst the ' 
law. 

When kin^ Tar(|ninius found tliat tlio ]dot wasiiowti.,. 
broken up, ho persuaded tlie people of A^eii and tlu' ” ' 
])('opIe of Tanpiinii, cities of the Etruscans, to try to 
briijn’ him back to Rome by force of arms. So they manN, 
assfunbled their armic^s, and Tanpiinius led tliein 
Avithin tlie Roman border. Brutus and Publius led 
the Romans out to meet them, and it clianced that 
Rnitiis, A>itli th(^ Roman horseimm, and Anms, lh(^ 
son of killer Tanpiinius, As ith the Etruscan horse, met 
each otlier in advance of the iiiain battles. Aruns, 
s(H‘in^’ Rrutus in his kindly rob(‘, and Avith tin* 
lictors of a kingf around him, h'velled his sj)ear, and 
s])urred liis Inn’si* ai>'ainst him. Brutus m(*t liim, 
and (‘acli ran his spc'ar throiii»‘li tlie body of tin* 
other, and tliey both fell d(*ad. Then the horsemen 
on both ]Kii*ts hniii^ht, and afterwards the main bat- 
tles, and tin* V(*ientians Avere b(*aten, but the Tar- 
(piinians lieat tlie Homans, and tin* liatth* was 
neither won nor lost; but in the night there came 
a voic(‘ out of the Avood that was hard b}^, and it 
said, ‘ One man more has fallen on the jiart of the 
Etruscans than on the jiart of the Romans ; the 
Romans an* to coinpier in tln^ war.” At this the 
Etruscans were afraid, and believing* the voice, th(‘y 
immediately marched home to their oavii country, 

Avhilc the Jiomans took iij) Brutus, and carried him 

Livy, II. t). (lis8C in acit-; viiicere bdln Flo- 

Uno plus Etiuscurum ceci- inanuin. Livy, H- 7- 
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(!iiAi’. home and buried him ; and Publius made an oration 
— in his ])raiso, and all the matrons of Horne mourinvl 
for him for a wliole year, because he had avenged 
Lncretia well. 

nowPiiii- ^V'h(^n Brutus was dead Publius ruled over the 

Jills V.'ilrrius 

iv.issMs- people himself; and he began to build a great and 

tiie ixoplo, strong house on the top of the hill Velia, which 
looks dow'U upon the forum This made the 
j)eople say, “ Publius wants to become a king, and is 
building a house in a strong place, as if for a citad(d 
where he may live with his guards, and oppress us.’' 
lint he called tlic people together, and when he 
went down to them, the lictors who walked before 
him lowered the rods and the axes which they bore, 
to show that he owned the people to be greater 
than himself, lie complained that they had mis- 
tnisted him, and he said that ho would not build his 
bouse on the toj) of the hill Velia, but at the bottom 
of it, and his house should be no stronghold. And 
lie called on them to make a law that who(u^('r 
should try to make himself king should be accursed, 
and whosoever would might slay him. Also, that 
if a magistrates were going to scourge or kill any 
citizen, he might carry his cause before the jieople, 
and they should judge him. When these laws were 
jmssed, all men said, Publius is a lover of the jico- 
j)lo, and seeks their good and he was called Poj)- 
licola, which means, “the jieople’s friend,” from that 
day for\Aard. 

Livy, II. 7. Via Sam passes. The arch of 

It is the rising ground just Titus is on the Velian Hilh 
under the Palatine, up which the hivy, II. 8. 
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Then Publius called the jieojde together in their chap. 
centuries and they chose Sjmrius Luci’etius, the — I'll—- 
father oi‘ Lucretiii, to he their magistrate for the 
year, in the room of lirntus. IJnt he was an old 
man, and his stn'ugth AA’as so much gone, that after 
a few days he died. They then chose in his room 
Marcus Iloratius 

Now Piihlins and Marcus cast lots which should ofttu- 
dedicate the temple to Jujuter on the hill of tin* uic umiiiu 
('ajtitol, Aihich king Tanjuinius had hiiilt; and the (Jajntol hy 

Ill'll n/r ' 1 -I* (* Mfircus Ho- 

Joi lell to Man'iis, to tlio j^reat disoootont ot tiie mtinB. 
fri(‘TKls of l\il)liiis So when INIarciis was fi^oiiig* to 
Ix'gin tlio (l(‘(li(?atioii, and had his liand on tlie door- 
])ost of tlic temple, and was s])eaking tJjo set words 
of i>ra)er, tlier(‘ came a man rnnning to tell him 
tliat his son was dead. lint he said, “Then let tli(‘m 
carry him oiit and bury him;” and lie neither wept, 
nor lamented, for tlu^ words of lamentation ought 
not to he spokcii when men are jiraying to the 
])k‘ssed gculs, and di'dicating a tem])le to their honour. 

So IMarcns honoured the gods above his son, and 
dedicated the temjdo on the hill of tlu^ Cajutol ; and 
his name was recorded on the front of the teinjile. 

But when king Tarciuinius found that the Veien- 
tians and Tarniiinians were not able to restore Inm mmiGxxui 

^ I . . 7 . . 1 01«>U till 

to his kingdom, he went to Clusiiim - , a city in the Koniatis, to 

® ^ in;il<- tl.nu 

farthest part of l^truria, bevond the Ciminian forest, tnUe i>.nk 

^ • king Tar- 

quiiinis. 

Livy, 11. 8. fetory with the real but lost his— 

The treaty with Carthage tory. 
makes M. Iloratius the colleague Livy, 11. 8. 

of lirutus : another proof of the Livy, IL 9. 

irreconcileahleness of the common 
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Of the 
worthy <l<r(l 
of lloilltlllS 
Ootlcs. 


Jiiul besought Ljirs Porseiina/’^ tlie king of (liisiiini, 
to aid liiin. So Porscnrui raised a great army, and 
marched against Rome, and attacked the Romans 
on tlie hill .laiiicnlnm, tin* hill on the outside of the 
city Ix'yond fheTilH‘r; and he drove them dowjj from 
tlu^ hill into the <‘ity. There Avas a wooden bridge 
over the Tiber at the bottom of the hill, and tin* 
Ktruseans followed closc^ upon the Komans to win 
the bridge, but a single man, nanuMl IToratiiis Co(*les, 
stood fast u])on the bridge, and faced the hitruscans-''; 
tAvo others then resolved to stay Avith him, S])urius 
Lartius and Titus JTerminiiis ; and these three men 
sto])|iod the Etruscans, Awhile the Romans, A\ho had 
fled over tin* river, Avon* busy in cutting away the 
bridge. When it Avas nearly all cut away, IJoratius 
made his two companions leave hijii, and j)ass over 
tin* hridgf* into the? city. Then lie stood alom* on 
the bridge, and defied all the army of the Etruscans; 
and th(*y showered their javelins u])on him, and he 
caught them on his shield, and stood yet unhurt. 
Rut just as lhe\ Avere rushing on him, to drivi' him 
from his post hy main force, the last beams of the 
bridge were cut away, and it all fell with a mighty 
crash into the river; and Avhile the Etruscans won- 
dered, and stopjied in their coiinse, Iloratius turned 
and prayed to the god of tin* river, *'() father 
Tiber, I pray thee to rec(‘iA'e these arms, and me 


“Lars,” like *‘Jucutiio.” is Livy. IT. 10. 
not an individual name, hut ex- 'f' “'J'iherine pater, te sancte 
]>reaseH the rank of the person, precor, hace arnia et hunc inilitem 
like aVrtJ. Mieali eoiineets it with projiilio flumine accipias.” Livy, 
the Teutonic word “ Lord.’" 11. 10. 
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wlio be«Tr them, and to let thy waters befriend and chap. 
save me.” Then he leapt into the river; and though ' — 
the darts fell tliick around him, jet they did not hit 
him, and he swam across to the city safe and sound 
l^or this the Romans set up his statue in tlie comi- 
lium, and gave him as much land as he could drive 
the ])Iough round in tlie space of a whole day. 

But the Etruscans still lay before the city, and ttonv Caju* 

Miioiiis 

lh(' -Romans siitfered much from hunger. J hen aHongiatho 
Aoung man of noble blood, Cains Mucins by name, l*oittt*nna; 

‘ :i«ul how ho 

A\ent to the senate, and ofrered to go to the camp of hvumiiim* 
the lOtruscans, and to slay king Porsenna. So liethoiuc. 
crossed the riv('r and made his way into the camp, 
aijd tluTC he saw a man sitting on a high ])lace, and 
ANC'aring a scarlet robe, and many coming and going 
about him; and, saying to himself, “This must be 
king l^orscuma,” he Avmit uj) to his seat amidst the 
(‘rowd, and when he came near to the man ho drew 
a dagger from under his garment, and stabbed him. 

But it was the kings s(Tibe whom he had slain, who 
was the king’s chief officer; so he was seized and 
))rought before the king, and the guards threatened 
him with shar]) tornuuits, unless he would answer 


•'* PoIyl)iuR says that he was 
killed, VI. 55. It is vain to at- 
teni])t to write a history of these 
events ; and none can doubt tliat 
the poetical story, which alone I 
am wishing to preserve, was that 
j^iven by Livy. 

Adolescens nohilis,” Livy, 
If, 12. Niebuhr doubts whether 
the old story called him by any 
otiier name than Cams. Mucius, 
he thinks, was a later addition; 


because the Mucii had the same 
co/jnomeu of Scicvola; and he 
considers it inconsistent, because 
the Mucii were plebeians. 

Here 1 have followed Diony- 
sius rather than Livy, because in 
Livy’s story Mucius tells Porsenna 
in reward of his generosity no 
more than he had told him at 
first as a mere vaunt to frighten 
him. 


VOL. I 


I 
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t’HAr. all their questions. But he said, “See now, how 
' — . — ' little t care for your torments;” and he thrust his 
right hand into the fire that was burning there on 
the altar, and he did not move it till it was quite 
consumed. 'J’hen king Poi'senna marvelled at his 
courage, and said, “ Go thy way, for thou hast harnusl 
thyself more than me; and thon art a brave man, 
and T send thee back to Home utdiurt and free.” 
But Caius answered, “ For this thou shalt get nutre 
ol' my secred than thy tortui'cs could have foiced from 
me. Till •e(! hmidreil noble youths of Home have 

bound themselves by oatli to take thy life. Mine 
was the first adventure; but the others will each in 
his turn lie in wait for thee. J warn thee therefore 
to look to thyself well.” Then ('aiiis was let go, 
and went back again into the (dty. 

But king Horsenna Avas greatly moved and 
tneoiikinK made the Homans oilers of i)eace. to which thev' 

Poiwniia ^ ' 

listened gladly, and gave ui) the laud bevoud the 
aiidoftiio Tiber which had been won in former times from the 

great spirit 

oftiio Veientiaus; and he gave back to them tin' hill .lain- 

inaulen ^ 

Claim. culum. Bosidcs this tlui Homans <rave hostaofes to 
the king, ten youths and ton maidens, children of 
noble fathers, as a ]di>dge that they would truly koiq) 
the jieace which they had made. But it chaiici'd 
as the camp of the Etruscans was near the Tiber, 
that Cloelia, one of the maidens, c'seaped with her 
fidlows and lied to the brink of the river, and as the 
Etruscans jiursued them, Cloelia sjioke to the other 


Livv, II. 13 . 
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maidens, and persuaded them, and tliey rushed all eiur. 
into tlic Avater, and swam across the river, and got ' — ' 
safely over. At tliis king Porseima marvelled more 
tlian ever, and when tlie Bomans sent back Cladia 
and her fellows to him, for they kcj)t their faith 
truly, he bade her go home free, and he gave her 
soTiK' of the youths also who were hostag(\s, to choose 
Avlioni she Avould ; and she chose those who Avere 
r)f teiiderest age, and king Porsenna set tlu'm free. 

Thou the Bomans gave lands to Cains, and sot u]> 
a statue of Chelia in the highest ])art of the Saen'd 
AVay ; and king Porsenna led aAvay his army home in 
j)ea(‘e, 

Aft(‘r this king Ihu’scnina nuuh* war against the Uow 
Latins, and his army avus beaU*n, and fled to Borne; Tor 
and tlie Bomans received tliem kindly, and took care fliinsr 
of tliosc' aaIio Avere wounded, and sent tl)(*m back safe 
to king lh)rsenna. For this the king gave back to 
th(‘ Bomans all the rest of their hostages Avlioin he 
had still with him, and also the land Avhich they had 
w on from tin* Veientians. So Tar(|uinius, seeing that 
there aaus no more hope of aid from king Porsenna, 
hd't Clusium and Avent to Tusculum of the Latins; 
for Mamilius Octavius, the chief of the Tusculans, 
had man led his daughter, and he hoped that the 
liatins would restore him to Borne, for fheir cities 
Avere many, and wlieii he liad been king ho had 
favourc'd them rather than tlie Romans. 

So after a time thirty cities of tlie Latins Joined or iho war 

between tlio 


Livy, II. 14, 1j. 
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<'nAP. together and made Octavius Mamilius their general, 
and declared war against the Itonians. Now Publius 

Utiiisim Valerius was dead, and tlie Homans so loved and 

Tarquinius. lioiioured liiiii that they buried liiiii witliiii the city 

Ticar the hill Volia, and all the luatrous of Rome liad 
inoiiriied for liiiri for a mIioIc year : also l)ecaiise the 
Romans liad the Sabines for their enemies as 'vvc^Il 
as the Ijatins, tliey had madt‘. one mao t(» l>o their 
ruler for a time instead of two; and he Avas called 
tlie Master of the peoj)h‘, or the commander, and he 
had all the jiower which tlie kings of l{ome had in 
times ])ast. So Aldus Postnmins was ajijmintiMl 
Master of the jieople at tliis time, and Titos A^^diutins 
Mas the chief or Master of the horsc^nu^n ; and thev 
led out the wlioh' force of tlu; Konuins, ami met the 
Ijiitins hy tlie lake liegillus, in the country of Tus- 
culum: and Tarquinius himself was with tlu' aimy 
of the Latins, and Ids son and all tlie houses of the 
Tarcjuinii; for this was their last ho)>e, and tiite was 
now to determine whetlier the Homans should he 
ruled over hy kingTar(]uinius, or uhether they sliould 
he free for ever. 

iio« the There wore many Homans -who had married Latin 

Koiuuii \to- ^ 

men who vvivos aiul maiiv Latins who had married u ives 

weriMPiVi- 

imlimidf’" Ihimans. So before the war began, 

eame iiomo jt u’as rosolvod that the women on both sides ndirht 
leave their hushands if they chose, ami take their 
virgin daughters with them, and return to their oavii 
country. And all the liatin women, exeejit two. 


Plutarch in Publicola, 23. 
Livy, II. 10. 


Livy. II. is. 
Lioiiysius, VI. J , 
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ivniaiiicd in llonu? with their husbands: but the Tlo- ctt.vp. 
iiKin women loved Home more than their luisbands, ^ ^ 
and took tlieir young daughters with them, and came 
home to the houses of their fathers. 

Then tlui liomans and the Latins joined battle by of ti.e 
tlie lake Hegillus There might you see king Tar- ly the nuo 

1.^ , 1 UogilluH. 

(luinius, though far advanced in years, yet mounted 
on his hors(‘ and bearing his lance in his hand, as 
bravely as though he were still young. There was 
liis son Tarqninius, leading on to battle all the band 
of the house of the Tar(|uinii, whom the Romans 
had l)auishcd for their name’s sake, and niio thought 
it a ])r()ud thing to win back their country by their 
swords, and to become again the royal house, to give 
a. king to tlu' Romans. 1’here was ( )ctavius Mainilius, 
of 'Pusciilum, tlu^ leader of all the Latins, who said, 
that lie Avould make Tar(|uinius his father king (»nce 
ni(»rt‘ in Hoiin^ and the Romans should help the 
Latins in all tlieir wars, and Tusculum should hi) 
the greatest of all the citii‘s whose ])cople went up 
tog(*ther to sacrifice to Jupiter of the Latins, at Jiis 
tein])le on the higli toj) of the mountain of Alba. 

And on the side of the Romans might be seen Aulus 
Postumius, the Master of the people, and Titus 
.'FJiutius, the Master of the horsemen. There also 
Avas Titus rierminius, who had fought on the bridge 
l)y the side of Jloratius Codes, on the day when thew 
saved Rome from king Porsenna. There was Marcus 
Valerius, the brother of Publius, who said he nould 


” Livy, II. 19- 
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(!HAP. finish by the lake Rcgilltis*" the glorious work which 
' — Publius had begun iu Rome ; for Publius had driven 
out Taniuinius and his house, and had made them 
live as banished men, and now they should lose their 
lives as they had lost their country. So at the first 
onset king TarqnuiiuH levelled his lance, and rode 
against Aldus ; and on the left of the battle, Titus 
jlilbutius sjmrred his horse against Octavius IMami- 
lius. But king Tarquiiiius, before he reached Aulus, 
received a wound into his side, and his followers 
gathered around him, and bore him out of the bat- 
tle. And Titus and Octavius met lance- to lance, 
and Titus struck Octavius on the breast, ajid Ochi- 
vius ran his lance through the arm of Titus. So 
Titus withdrew from the battle, for his arm could no 
longer M'iold its wcajmn; but Octavius heeded not 
his hurt, but when he saw his Latins giving ground, 
he called to the banished Romans of tins house 
of the Tarquiiiii, and sent them into the thick, of 
the fight. ( >n they rushed so fieicely that neither 
man nor horse could stand before them ; for they 
thought how they had been drivim from their coun- 
try, and spoiled of their goods, and they said that 
tlu-y would win back both that day through the 
blood of their enemies. 

Uowtwo Then Alarcus Valerius, the brother of Publius, 

)ior8ein(Ti, 

II Aviiiie Jevolled liis lance aiul rode fiercely afraiiist Titus Tar- 

Ijoisfs, a])- . , , 111 

i-raiedintho (imnius, wlio WHS tlic leader of tlu* band of the Tar- 

• uittle, and ... ... 

i. iiuM i(.r (|uimj. But litus drew back, and sheltered himself 

tile Kuiiiaiiti. 

Doiuestica etiain gloria ac- ejpcti reges erant, ejiisdem inter- 
census, lit cujus fdmilm* decus fecti forent. Livy, IL 20. 
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{unidst his band; and ^Marcus rode after him in chap. 

VII 

Ins fury, and plunged into the midst of the enemy, ' ^ 

and a Latin ran his lance into his side as he Avas 
rushing on; but his horse staye<l not in hiS career, 
till Marcus drop]>cd from him dead upon the ground. 

Then the Romans feared yet more, and the Tar(|uinii 
charged yet more vehemently, till Aulus, the leader 
of the Romans, rode u[t with his own chosen band ; 
and he bade them level their lances, and slay all 
whose faces were towards them, whether they wi're 
friends or foes. So the Romans turned from their 
flight, and Aldus and his chosen band fell upon the 
'I’aniiiinii ; and Anlus prayed, and vowed that he 
Avould raise a temide to Castor and to Pollux the 
twin heroes, if they w'ould aid him to Aviii the battle; 

.and he promised to his soldiers that the two w’ho 
should be (ho first to lireak into the camj) of the ene- 
my should receive a rich reward. Wlu*n behold there 
rode two horsemen at the head of his chosen band^’, 
and tliey were taller and fairer than after the stature 
and beauty of men, and they were in the first bloom 
of youth, anil their horses were white as snow’. Then 
there was a fierce battle, when Octavius, the leader 
of the Latins, came u]' with aid to rescue the Tar- 
(juinii ; for Titus Ilerininius rode against him, and 
ran Ids sjjoar through his body, and slew’ him at one 
bloAv; but as he vias S[»oiling him of his arms, he 
himself aabs struck by a javelin, and he was borne 
out of the fight and died. And the two horsemen 


Livy, 11. ‘.^0. 


Dionysius, VI. i;l 
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CHAP, on white hotises rode before the Romans; and the 
— X *! — > enemy fled before them, and the Tarquinii were 
beaten down and slain, and Titus Tarquinius was 
slain aiiioiiff them ; and the Latins fled, and the 
Romans followed them to their camp, and the two 
horsemen on white horses were the first who brohe 
into the camp, liut when the camp was taken, and 
the battle was fully won, Aulus sought for the two 
horsemen to give them the rewards which he had 
promised; and they were not found either amongst 
the living or amongst the dead, oidy there was seen 
imju'inted " on the hard black rock ", the mark of 
a horse’s hoof which no earthly horse had ever 
made ; and the mark was there to be seen in aftei’- 
ages. And the battle was ended, and the sun went 
down. 


ifiiwiito Now they know at Rome''"’ that the armies had 
’ Joine<l battle, and as the day wore away all nnm 
Koin iirtiic longed for tidings. And the sun went down, and sud- 

I'VtMV -,11 • r* i 1 

toUiihat (lenly tliero were svm in the loruni two iiorsenieii, 
was won. tiiller and fairer than the tallest and fairest of iikmi. 


and they rode on white horses, find they were as men 
just eoine from the battle, and their liorses were fill 
bathed in foam. They alighted by the temple of 


(Cicero, de Naturn Deoriim, 
III. 5. 

The lake of Regillus is now a 
small and weedy pool surrounded 
by crater* like banks, and with 
much lava or basalt about it, 
situated at some height above the 
plain, on the right hand of the 
road as you descend from the 


high ground under La Colon nn, 
Laiiicum, to the ordinary level (jf 
the Cainpagna, in going to Rome. 
Cicero speaks of the mark being 
visible “ in silice and silex is 
the name given by the Roman 
writers to the lava and basalt of 
the neighbourhood of Rome. 

^ Dionysius, VI. 13. 
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Vesta, wlicre a s])riHg of Avater bubbles u]) from the cii ai>. 
ground and fills a small dec]) ])Ool. There they ' — . — > 
washed away the stains of the battle, and when men 
crowded round them, and asked for tidings, they 
told them how the battle had been fought, and how 
it was won. And they mounted their horses, and 
rode from the fornm, and were seen no more ; and 
iiR'ii sought for them in every place, but they were 
not found. 

Then Aldus and all the Romans knew how Castor tii« two 

Jiom’inrn 

and the twin heroes, liad hoard Iiis praycT, wfic the 

^ ^ twm licior8, 

and lunl fought for the Koinans, and had vanf|uishcd OaHtorana 
their onomies, and had l)oon the first to break into 
tli(‘ enemies’ cainj), and liad Uiomselves, with inoro 
than mortal sjieiMl, borne the tidings of their victory 
to Rome. So A ulus built a tomjdi* according* to bis 
vow to Castor and Pollux, and gave ricli oHerings, 
for lie said, “Tluvse are the Howards which I [iromised 
to tiui two who should first break into the enenii(‘s’ 
camp; and the twin heroes have won them, and they 
and no mortal men have won the battle for Rome 
this day.” 

So jierishod the house of the Tarquinii, in the jiou Tar- 
great battle by the lake Regillus, and all the sons !liurtho 
of king Tarquiniiis, and his son-in-law^ Octaviu S liGiise, nent 
IMamiliiis, were slain on that battle-field. Thus kin g and died. 
Tan|uinius saw tlie ruin of all bis family and of all 
his house, and he w^as left alone, utterly wdtliout 
ho])e. So he wxmt to Cunia^ a city of the Crocks, 


Livy, II. 21. 
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and there ho died. And thus the deeds of Tanjiii- 
iiius and of tlie wichcd Tullia, and of Sextus tlicir 
son, were visited ujioii their own heads; and the 
Romans lived in peace, and none threatened their 
freedom any more. 



CHAPTER VITI. 


ROMK AFTER THE END OF TJIE MONARCHY — THE J)I(' 
TATORSIin* — THE TRIBUNES OF THE COMMONS. 


'tl/ifiv avfiiiQV ra)U dpicTTUiv npiXirjv tovtoicti 7rf/)(^ca)/ 

TO KpiiTo^' tif yap TnuTaKTi Ka\ avroi canfifBa, — IIehuDOI’. Ill, 81 . 


]\Ien love to complete wliat is imperfect, .utd to chap. 
realize Avliat is imamnarv. Tlie i)ortiuits kiii'T ' — ■r—' 

‘ Instory is 

, 11 nictvgi’H 

an attempt to give substance to the pliantom names nmi unur- 
of the early S’olcli story; those of the founders of 
the (ddest collegi's in the giillery of the liodleian 
library betray the temdeney to make much out of 
little, to labour after a full idea of those who arc 
only known to us by one ])articular action of their 
lives. So it has fared with the early history of 
Ronu^: Romulus and Numa are like king Fergus; 

John of Balliol, and Walter of Merton, are the coun- 
terparts of Serviiis Tullius, and Brutus, an<l Poj)li- 
cola. Their names Avere known, and their works 
Avere living; and men, longing to image them to 
their minds more comjdetely, madi; up by invention 
for the want of knowledge, and composed in one 


Fergus and his successors in llolyrood ])alace Aven 
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CHAP. 

Vlll. 


^riic com- 
mons "aincil 
sonu'tliinti; 
by till* vx- 
nulfiion of 
TaiqnimuB. 


case a jtrecended ]»ortrait:, in the other a pretended 
history. 

Tliere Jiave been hundreds, doubtless, who ha\e 
looked on tlio ])ortrait of John of IJallioI, and, im- 
posed n])On l)y the name of ])ortrait, and by its 
))ein" the first in a series of pictures, of which the 
f^reater })art were undoubtedly copied from the life, 
have nev('r siis]*ect(‘<l that the painter kiu'w no 
more of the real featuri's of his subject than they 
did themselves. So it is that we are deceived by 
the early history of the Homan Commonwealth. It 
wears the form of annals, it ])rofesses to mark accu- 
rately the events of successive years, and to distin- 
guish them by the names of the successive consuls 
and it begins a history, which going on with these 
same forms and pretensions to accuracy, beconu's 
after a time in a very large jwoportion really accu- 
rate, and ends with being as authentic as any history 
in the world. V^et the earliest annals arc as un- 
real as John of Balliol's ]»ortrait ; there is in lioth 
cases the same deception. 1 cannot as vet give a 
regular history of the Homan ])eop]e; all that can b(> 
done with the first yearn of the Commonwealth, as 
with the last of the Monarchy, is to notice the origin 
and character of institutions, and for the rest, to bt) 
contented with that faint outline which alone can be 
relied ujion as real. 

The particulars of tlm exiadsion of the last king 
of Home, and his family and house, can only bc! 
given as they alreatly have been, in their jioetical 
form. It by no means follows that none of them 
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are historical, but wc cannot distinjEniish wliat arc 
so. But may be certain, whether Brutus be- 
longed to tlie commons, as Niebuhr thinks, or not, 
tliat the commons immediately after the revolution 
jocov(‘red some of the rights of which the last king 
had dej)rive<l them ; and these rights were such as 
did not interfere witli the ])olitical ascendancy of the 
])a(ricians, but yet restored to the commons tlun'r 
c1iara(‘ter of an order, that is, a distinct body Avith an 
internal organization of its own. Tlie commons again 
chose their Judges to decide ordinary civil causes* 
when lioth ]»arties belongcal to tlndr own onhu*, and 
they again ni(‘t in tlu'ir Compitalia and l^iganalia, 
the common festivals of the inhabitants of the saTiie 
neighl)oiirhood in tlie city and in tlie country. They 
also gain(‘d th(‘ important privilege of being, e' en in 
criminal matters, judges of their own memlKU's, in case 
of an a])peal frouj the sentence of tlie magistrate. As 
a burgher might api^eal to the jieojde or great coim- 
(dl of the Inirghers, so a commoner miglit ajiiieal to 
the commons assembled in their trilx^s, and thus in 
this res])ect the tv>o orders of the nation were 
placed on a footing of equality. It is said also tliat 
a great many of tlu' richest families of the commons 
A\ho bidonged to the centuries of knights, or horse- 
men, \\(‘re admitted as iu‘W patrician houses into the 
order of the patricians, or burghers, or peojile of 
Home ; for I must again obsiTve, that tlie Homan 
people or hurgliers, and the Roman commons, will 


CTIAP. 

vni. 


^ AiVfiv 71 tfn Touu (Tv^f'inXnifoVf Dionybius, V. ‘2. 
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CHAP, still for a lonfi^ period rc(juirc to be carefully distiii- 
— guished from each other. 


Foreign ic- 

iiltlODS of 
Fomc. 
liiiptnre of 
the .illianio 
with the 

liiltlllH. 

'riie terri- 
tory on the 
light hanh 
<»fthe Tiber 
IH eoiKpieicd 
hv the 
Jitrusrans. 


In the first year of the Commonwealtli, the Ro- 
mans still ])osse.ssed the dominion enjoyed hy their 
kings; all the cities of the coast of Latium, as wo 
have already seen, were subjected to them as far as 
Terracina. Within twel"0 years, wo cannot certainly 
say how much sooner, these were all become inde])en- 
deiU.. This is easily intelligible, if we only take into 
account the loss to Rome of an able and absolute 


king, the natural wjjakm^ss of an unsettled govern- 
ment, and the distractions ))roduc(‘d by the king’s 
attempts to recover his throne. The Latins may 
have held, as we are told of the Sabines “ in this 


very time, that their dej)endent alliance with Rome 
had been concluded with king Tarquinius, and that 
as he was king no longer, and as his sons had been 
driven out with him, all covenants betw-een Latium 


and Rome had become null and void. But it is 


])ossible also, if the chronology of the common story 
of thes(! times can be at all dej)ended on, that the 
Tjatin cities owed their independence to the Etrus- 
can conqiU!St of Rome. I'^or that war, which has 
been given in its j»oetical version as the w’ar with 
Rorsenna, was really a great outbreak of the ICtrus- 
can power upon tlx* nations southward of Etruria, 
in the very front of whom lay tlx* Romans. In the 
very next, year after the exjmlsion of the king, ac- 
cording to the common story, and certainly at some 


^ Dionysius, V. 40. 
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time Mi thin the period with which M'e are now con- 
cerned, tlie Etruscans fell upon Rome. The result 
of the war is, indeed, as strangely disguised in the 
]>oetical story as Chari ('inagne’s invasion of S])aiu 
is in the romances. Rome M^as conij)letely con- 
(juered ; all the territory which the kings had won 
on (he right bank of the I’ibcr Avas now lost ^ 
Rome itself was surrendere<l to the Etruscan con- 
queror^; his sovereignty was fully acknowledged ■\ 
the Romans gjive up th(‘ir anus, and recovered their 
city ami territiiry on condition of nTiouncing the 
use of iron “ excejit for ini])lements of agriculture. 
Jim. tliis bondage did not last long, the litniscan 
pow('r was broken by a great defeat sustaini'd la'fore 
Aricia; for after the fall of Rome the coiupierors 
attacked Latium, and while besieging Aricia, tliii 


CHAr. 

vin. 




'Tins IS confessed in the poet' 
ical story : only it is added that 
I*or.sciina, out of admiuttion for 
the iloinans, ^avc the concjuered 
land iiack apain to tliem after tlie 
war But >Jiehuhr has well ob- 
sei ved, that the Roman local tribes, 
which were thirty in number in 
the days of Ser. 'rullius, appear 
reduced to twenty in the earliest 
mention of them after tlic expul- 
sion of 'larquinius ; and it apjaars 
from the aceoiint of the \'eientian 
war ot 271 that the Roman terri- 
tory could not then have extended 
much beyond the hill Janiculuin. 

^ Tacitus, Histor. 111. 72. Se- 
dem Jovis optimi maximi, — quarn 
non Poi senna dedita urhe, neque 
Galli capta, temerare potuissent. 
What “Deditio” meant may be 
seen by the form preserved by 


Livy, I. 38. 

^ The senate, says Diony- 
sius, V. 34, voted him an ivory 
throne, a sceptre, a golden crown, 
and triumphal robe. These very 
same lioiiours had been voted, 
according to the same writer, to 
the Roman king Tarquinius Rris- 
eus by the Ktruscans, as an ac- 
knowledgment of his supremacy. 
111 . 62 . 

Phny, XXXiy. 14. In fcnderc 
quod expulsis regibus populo Ro- 
mano dedit Porsenna, norninatim 
comprehensurn inveniriius, ne fer- 
ro nibi in agriculture uterentur. 
Compare 1 Samuel xiii. 19, 20. 
These passages from Tacitus and 
Pliny were first noticed by Beau- 
fort in his Essay on the Uncer- 
tainty of the Early Roman His- 
tory. 
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i UAV. united force of the Latin eiticss aided ))y the Greeks ^ 
^ of CuTna\ siice(*cded in destroyinj^^ tli(‘ir army, and 
in confining th(‘ir ])o\ver to their own side of the 
Tih(‘r. Still, liuwever, the l^onians did not recovtu* 
tlieir t(‘rritory on tin* right l)ank of that riv(T, and 
tlj(' niimlKT of their tribes, as has been already no- 
ticed, was cons(‘(|U(mtly lessened by one-third, b(‘ing 
nvlnced from thirty to twenty. 

Relations of Thiis witliiii a short time after the banishimMit of 

Jtmnr with 

the Sabines. II last king, the Itomans lost all tlieir territory 
on the Ltruscan side' of the Tiber, and all tlu'ir 
dominion ov(t Lalinm. i\ third ])eo|>le were their 
immediate neighbours on the north-east, the Sa- 
bines. The cities of tlu' Sabines r< aclu'd, says Varro, 
from Reate, to the distaiu'e of half a day’s journey 
from R-ome, that is, according to the varying (\stimate 
of a day’s journey ^ either S(*Yenty-five or an hundred 
stadia, about ten or twelve miles. lJut with the 
more distant Sabines of Reate, and the high valli'y of 
the Velinus, our history has yi't no coueerii. The 
line of mountains Mhich stretches from Tiber to the 
neighbourhood of Narnia was a natural division Ix'- 
twei'U thos(‘ Sabines who lived Mithin it, and those 
vvlio had s('ttled without it, in the lower country 
iK'arer Rome. Tlu'se last were the Sabines of 
Cures twenty-four miles from Ronu', of‘ Erc'tuin, 

Dionysius, V. 35, et VII. 2 fifty stadia, V. 53. 

-11. “ Bunsen, Antichi Slahili- 

^ Herodotus reckons the day’s menti Italic!,” in the “ Annali 
journey in one place at two hun- dell’ Instituto di (Vrispondenza 
died stadia, IV, 801, and in Archeologica,” Vol. VI. p. 133. 
another place at one hundred and 
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five miles nearer to ’it, of Nomentnm, about the euAr. 

VIII. 

same distance, of Collatia and Regill us, southward of ' 

the Anio, and in the midst of Ijatium ; and at a more 
ancient jieriod, these same Sabines jiossessed Crustu- 
morium, Camina, Antenina', and as we have seen, 
two of the very hills which afterwards made u|) the 
city of Rome. But living so near to or even in the 
midst of the Latins, these more lowland Sabines had 
become in some degree Latinized, and some of their 
cities partook in the worship of Diana on the Aven- 
tine*® together with the Romans and the Latins, 
during the reign of the last king of Rome. Perhaps 
they also were his d('j)endent allie\s, and, like the 
Ijatins, renounced their alliance? with Itome imme- 
diately after his expulsion. At any rate, we read of 
a renewal of wars b(‘tween them and the Itomans 
four years after the beginning of the Commonwealth, 
and it is said, that at this time Attus Clausus ", a 
citizen of Regillus, as he strongly oj)posed the war, 

Avas banislied by his countrymen, and went over to 
tlie Romans with so large a train of folloAvers, that he 
Avas himself received immediately as a burgher, gave 
Ins iianu' to a new tribe, which aaiis formed out of 
those A\ho Avent over with him, and obtained an 
assignment of lands beyond the Anio, betAveen 
Fidemc and Ficulea. But Avhen we read of the 
lake Regillus as belonging to the territory of 
Tusculum and wlien Ave also find Nomeiitum in- 

As appears from the story in Jl. 19 . “ad laciim Re- 

Livy, I. 45. gilluTD in agro Tusculano.” 

Livy, II. 16. Dionysius.V. 40. 

VOL. I. 


K 
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Ai*. cIhcIimI ainoiijjst tlio thirty cities of the Latins, wliicli 
, — ' concluded tiu' great allianci' with Uonu*, in the con- 
snlship of S])urius Cassius, \ve art* inclined to suspect 
tluit the lowland Sabines about this tiiiu^ avcmh' 
forced to Join themselves some with the llomajis 
and some with the Latins, Ixdng pi’c'ssed by both on 
dillerent qiiartiTs, ^N'hen th(‘ alliance betwe(‘ii th(^ 
thr(‘e nations was broken l^hus Collatitt, Ue- 

gillus, and Nomentum fell to the Latins; and then 
it may well have ha])pen(‘d that the Claudii and 
lV)Stumii, with their followers, mily have preferred 
the Homan franchise to the Latin, and thus removed 
thmnselves to Rome; Mdiilo if Nicdnihr’s conjecture 
1)0 true, that the Crustuminian trib(‘ as well as (he 
(laudian was created at this time, we might sup- 
j)o.se that Cnistumeria, and other Sabine citit's in 
its ncighl)ourhood, whose very names have pcrisluMl, 
united themselves rather with the Uonuins : certain 
it is that from this time forward avo lu‘ar of no 
Sabine city nearer to Rome than Kretum, which as 
I have already said was nineteen miles distant from 
it. It is certain also that ihe first enlargement of 
the Roman territory, after its great diminution in 
the Etruscan w^ar, took place tow^ards the north-east, 
betw^een the Tiber and the Anio; and here were tlu‘ 
lands of the only mnv tribes that w ere a<lded to the 
Roman nation, for the space of ]nore than one hun- 
drerl and twenty years after the establishment of 
the Commonwealth. 

The number of tribes con- Gauls : when four new ones were 
tinued to be twenty-one till three added. VI. 5. 

years after the invasion of the 
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The ehronolop^y of this period is confessed l>y chap. 
Livy ^ Wo be one niasis of confusion ; it was neither ' — v— ^ 
ui>Teed wlieii the i)retcndod battle at the lake lledL 

' ^ ^ turns ol ilio 

his WHS fon^lit, nor Avhcn the first diehator was''™""* ,, 

^ aurin;; tins 

crc‘atcd; and a(*cordingly Dionysius sets both events 
tliree years lat(T than they are placed by Livy. But 
a far more surprising: disorder is indicated l)y tht^ 
returns of the (‘ensus, if we may rely on them as 
authentic; for these make the numbc^r of llomaii 
citizens between fifteen and sixteen years of apfe to ^ 

A* 

have been one linndred and thirty thousand in the 
y('ar foIlowiiiL!: the exjiulsion of the Tanpiinii ; to 
liave ]is(‘n to one hundn'd and fifty thousand seven 
liundred at the end of th(‘ next ten years, and 
asain five years later to have sunk to one hundred 
and tc‘n thousand It should be added that these 
same returns gav(' eijjfhty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred, as the number of citizcms, at the first census of 
Servius Tullius; and for this amount, Dionysius 
(juotes expn'ssly tlu' tables of the census. Now 
Niebuhr rcj(‘cts the census of Servius Tullius as un- 
historical, but is disjiosed to admit the authenticity 
of the others. Yet surely if the censor’s tables are 
to be believed in one case, they may be in the other ; 
a {genuine record of the census of Servius Tullius 
might just as well have been preserved as that of 
8j). liucretius and P. Valerius Pojdicola. And it 

TI. 21. Tanti errores inij)li- tantavetustate non rerum rnodo seel 
cant temporuin, aliter apud alios etiam auctoruin di^rerere possis. 
ordinatis rnaf^istratibus, ut nec Dionysius, V. 20. 

qui consules secundum quosdam, Dionysius, V. 7.5. 

nec quid quoque anno actum sit, in Dionysius, V . 90. 

K 2 
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^v!n^' noted, that although Dionysius gives the 

— « — ' return of the census taken hy the dictator T. Lar- 
tius, as one hundred and fifty thousand seven hun- 
dred, yet he makes Apj)iu8 Claudius, five years after- 
wards, pvo the number at one hundred and thirty 
thousand ; and then, although Appius (luotes this 
number as applying to the actual state of things, yet 
the return of the census, at the end of that same 
year, gives only one hundred and ten thousand. J 
am inclined to suspect that the actual tables of the 
cc'iisors, before the invasion of the Cauls, perished 
in the destruction of the city ; and that they were 
•afterwards restored from the annalists, and from the 
records of diflereut families, as was the case with the 
Fasti Caj)itolini. If this were so, different annalists 
might give different numbers, as they also give the 
names of consuls differently ; and exaggemtion might 
creep in here, as in the list of triumjdis, and with 
much less difficulty. For although Niebuhr’s oj)ini()n 
is no less probable than ingenious, that the returns 
of the census include the citizens of all those foreign 
states which enjoyed, reciprocal!)' with Home, eacii 
other’s franchise, still the numbers 'in the ])eriod 
under review seem inconsistent, not oidy with the 
common armngement of the events of these years, 
but with any pi'obable arrangement that can be 
devised. For if the Latins and t)thcr foreigners are 
not included in the census of Poplicola, the number 
of one hundred and thirty thousand is incredibly 


“ Dionysius, V. 6. 
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large; if they are included, with what other states chap. 
can we conceive the- interchange of citizenship to' — ^ — 
have been contracted in the ten following years, so 
as to have added twenty thou.sand names to the 
leturn made at the end of that period ? I am in- 
clined, therefore, to think that the second pretended 
census of the Commonwealth, taken by the dictator 
T. Lartins, which gives an amount of one hundred 
and fifty thousand seven hundred citizens within 
the military age, is a mere exaggeration of the an- 
nalist or poet, Avhoever he was, who recorded the acts 
of the first dictator. 

lJut the really important i)art of the history of ProRioM i.r 
the first veai-s of the Commonwealth is the tracing, if muongti tho 

.1 I ' 1 ,11 . 1. 1 . comnioiia. 

possible, the gnidual depression or the commons to 
that extreme jioint of misery which led to the insti- 
tution of the tribuneship. We have seen that, 
immediately after the expulsion of the king, the 
commons shared in the advantages of the revolution ; 
hut within a few years we find them so oppressed 
and powc'rless, that their utmost hopes asjiirod, not 
to the assertion of political equality with the bur- 
ghers, but merely to the obtaining protection from 
jiersonal injuries. 

The sfiecific character of their degradation is stated lupimicu- 
to have been this ; that there prevailed among tci-.Hiaithcy 

bf( an It) in- 

them severe distress, amounting lu many cases to volved III 
actual ruin ; that to relieve themselves from their 


See the story of the old centurion, in Livv, II 23 . 
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oiiAP. ])overty, they were in the habit of borrowing money 
— ' of the hurglKTS ; that, the distress continuing, th(‘y 
became generally insolvent; and that as the law of 
debtor and creditor Avas excc-odingly severe, they 
became liable in tbeir ])ersons lo the cruelty of 
the burghers, were tri'ati'd by thc'm as slaves, con- 
fiiusd as such in their workhouses, kept to task- 
work, and often l)eaten at the discretion of their 
taskmasti'rs. 


In reading this statement, a multitude of (|uestions 
suggest themselves. Kxj)lanations and discussions 
must occupy a large S]*ace in this part of our history, 
for when the poetical stories have been once given, 
tluTe are no materials left for narrative or ]>ainting; 
ami general vievA's of the state of a jx'ople, where our 
means of information are so scanty, arc littk^ susceji- 
tible of liveliiK'ss, and reipiire at every ste]) to Ix' 
defended and devolo]>ed. The ])erfect character of 
history in all its freshness and fulness is incom|iatible 
with imperfect knoAvledge ; no man can stej) boldly or 
gracefully while he is grojiing his way in the dark. 


Till' ranscs 
uliicli li'd lo 
this hIuU' uf 

'riio 

denii^ iiitii- 
fcioiis of tlu' 
iinglihour- 
itii^ nations. 


A po|)ulation of free landowners naturally (>u- 
gages the inmgination ; but such a statt' of societv 
rc(|uires either an anijde territory or an unintorru]>ted 
stale of peace, if it 1 k‘ doj)eiident on agricultiu-e 
alone. The Homan tiTritory might be marched 


through in a day; and after the overthrow of the 


jiowerful goveruimmt of Tarepunins. which by the 


(‘xtent of its dominion kept war at a distance, tlu^ 


lands of the Homan commons were continually 
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wiistod by the incursions of their neighbours, and cuap. 
M cri' actually to a large extent tom away by the ' — . — 
Etmscan conquest. The burghers sullered le,ss, be- 
(*ausc their n'sources wt>re greater: the jmblic undi- 
\ided laud, v\ hich they alone enjoyed, was of a very 
ditterent extent from the little lots assigned to each 
commoner, and besides, as being ehielly left in pas- 
ture, it suflered Jimeh less from the incursimis of an 
enemy; a burgher’s cattle might often bo drivc'ii off 
in time to one of the neighbouring strongholds, 
wliile a commoner’s corn and fruit-trees were totally 
destroved. Again, if commerce were forbidden to a 
commonc'r, it certainly was not to a burgher; and 
tliose wliose trade with Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, 
was sufliciently important to be made the subji'ct 
of a spi'cial treaty, wer(> not, like the commoners, 
wholly de])endent on a favourable season, or on 
escajnng the plundering incursions of the neighbour- 
ing people. Thus it is easy to conceive how on the one 
hand the commoner would ]>e driven to borrow, and 


on the other liou’ the burgher would bo .able to lend. 

The next steji is also plain. Interest was as yet tik hiitii 
w holly arbitrary ; and where so many were anxious uicut. 
to borrow, it uas sure to be high. Thus again the 
commons became constantly more and more involved 
and distn'ssed, vvhih' tin* burghers ongrossotl more 
and more all the wealth of the community. 


>Such a state of things the law of the Isracdites Tiicncann 

<»1 tlu; l.iw oi 

lijul eiKleuvoured by every means to jireveiit or to dehtoi auti 
mitigate. If a small projuietor found himself ruineil 
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CHAR, bow liis body in pieces, and wbotlier a creditor cut off 
— l-'i— ■ a greater or smaller piece than in proportion to bis 
debt*', be incurred no penalty. 

Anliis (lellius, who wrote in the age of tbe 
Antonines, declares that be bad nc'ver beard or read 
of a single instance in wliieb this concluding ])ro- 
vision bad been acted upcui. But who was then; 
to record the particular (iruelties of tin; Roman 
burghers in tbe third century of Rome? and when 
wo arc told gi'nemlly that they enforced tbe law 
against their debt(>rs with merciless severity, can we 
doubt that then! were' individual monstiTS, like tbe 
Sbyloctk and Rront de Banif of fiction, or tbe Karl 
ofCassilis of real history, who would gratify their 
malice agiiinst an obnoxious or obstinate debtor, even 
to tbe extreniest letter of the law? It is more im- 
jtortant to observe that this horrible law v\as con- 
tinued in the twelve table's, for wo ('.annot suppose 
it to have been introduced there for tbe first time ; 
that is to say, that it made ])art of a code sanc- 
tioned by tb<' commons, when tlu'y were triumphant 

See the IvYlracts from the ])lus miniisvo secuemnl, sc 

liiwoftheXlI. tables in A.lJellius, fiaiideesto ’’(“hc’Msthe old form 
XX. 1 . § 45, ct 8cq(i. Some modern for “sine’*). Besides, the last 
writers have imaj^ined that the j>enalty, reserved for him who 
words “jiartes secanto,’* were to continued obstinate, was likely 
be understood of a division of to be atrocious in its severity, 
tbe debtor’s jiropcrty, and not of What do we think of the “ peine 
his person. But Niebuhr well forte ct dure’* denounced by the 
observes, that the followin;.^ pro- Knj;lish law against a prisoner who 
vision alone refutes such a notion j refused to ])lead } a penalty not 
a jirovision giving to the creditor repealed till the middle of the last 
that very security in the infliction century, and (piite avS cruel as that 
of bis cruelty which Shylock had of the law of the XII. tables, and 
in bis bond omitlcd to insert, not less iinjust. 
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over their adversaries. Tliis shows, that the extre- vnw. 
Hiest cnu'lty aj^ainst an insolvent debtor was not 1*11— ^ 
rej)iiffnant, in all eases, to the general feeling of the 
eoTinnons themselves, and eontirms the remark of 
(lellius, that the Homans had tlu' greatest ablu)r- 
I'C'iiee of l)reaeh of faith, or a failure in ])erforming 
('ngagc'UKMits, whether in private matters, or in puldie. 

It (‘xplains also the long patience of the commons 
uiuha- their distress, and, when at last it lH‘came too 
grievous to endun\ their t'xtraordinarv moderation in 
remedying it. St-verity against a caredess or fraudu- 
lent del>tor s(H‘med to them jierfcctlv just ; th(‘y only 
di'sired })rotection in cas(\s of unavoidable misfortune 
or waidon cruelty, and tliis object appeared to be ful- 
tilh*d by tlu' institution of the trilMineship, for tli(» 
tribune’s power of protection onabliHl him to inter- 
]K)s(' in defcMicc of tlie unfortunate, while be siiHenMl 
I lie law to take its course agfiinst tlic obstinati* and 
tlu' dishonest. 

Snell a state of thing’s, howeviu’, natiinilly ac- Hk- tiiBtnw 

tln' OHM 

counts for tlie political degnidation of the commons, monhinito 

* , . . « • rn II* tlu'ir wi'.ik- 

and tli(‘ neglect of tlie constitution of Servius 1 nlliiis. 

"rii(‘ Ihniscan coiujnest had dojirived tlu' Itomaiis 
of their arms: how amidst such general distress 
could the commons again ])rovide themselves with 
tlie full arms of the jihalaiix; or how could they 
afford leisure for that fre<|uent training and practi(*e 
in warlike ('xercises, which wxuh' (vss(‘ntial to tin* 
efficiency of the heavy-armed infantry ^ It may fie 
goings too far to sav that tin* la<*tic of tin* phal^lP 
ANas^Wver in use after tlie establishm(*nL of 
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CHAP. 

Vlll. 


Ilow liiH body in pieces, and whether a crc'ditor cut off 
a greater or .smaller ])iece than in ])ro])ortiou to his 
deht^', he iucnrre*! no jienalty. 

Aulufi (lellins, who wrote in the age of the 
AntonitK's, declares that he had never lu'urd or read 
of a singhi instance in whi(;h this concluding ju'o- 
vision had been acted upon. J5ut who w'as then; 
to rcjcord th(> [)articular cruelti('s of the Roman 
burghers in the third century of Rome? and when 
we are told generally that they enforced the law 
against their debtors Avith merciless severity, can we 
doubt that there M’ere individtiiil nionst('r.s, like the 
Shylock and Front de Bieuf of fiction, or the Fart 
of Cassilis of rcial history, who would gratify their 
malice against an obnoxious or obstinate debtor, event 
to th(‘ extrennest letter of the law ? It is more im- 
p(»rtant to observe that tltis horrible law Avas con- 
tinued in the tAvelA'e tables, for avo cannot .sujtpose 
it to have bt'cn introduced there for tlu' first time ; 
that is to say, that it inadct ]>art of a code sanc- 
tioned by the commons, Avhen th(*y were triumphant 


See tbc Extracts from the 
law of the X 11 . tables in A tjelliiis, 
XX. 1. § 45, ct se(](]. Some modern 
writers have imagined that the 
words “ partes seciinto,” were to 
be understood of a division of 
the debtor’s property, and not of 
his person. Hut Niebuhr well 
observes, that the followirif^ pro- 
vision alone refutes kucIi a notion ; 
a provision jjiving to the creditor 
that very Rccuhty in tlie infliction 
of his cruelty which Shylock had 
in his bond omitted to insert. 


Si ])lius ininnsvc seeuenint, sc 
fraude esto ’’ (" se is the old form 
for “sine”). Besides, the last 
jienalty, reserved for him who 
continued obstinate, was likely 
to be atrocious in its severity. 
What do we think of the “ peine 
forte et dure ” denounced by the 
English law against a prisoner who 
refused to plead? a penalty not 
repealed till the middle of the last 
century, and quite as cruel as that 
ot the law of the XII. tables, and 
not less unjust 
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over tlu^ir adversaries. This shows, that the extre- chap. 
most cruelty af>ai!ist an insolvent debtor was not v— 1*1!— 
rej)iifrnaiit, in all cases, to the general fe(‘ling of the 
commons themselves, and confirms the remark of 
(ielliiis, that the liomans had the greatest abhor- 
r(M ICC of breach of faith, or a failure in performing 
('ngagenuuits, whetluT in jirivate matters, or in [iiiblic. 
Itexjilains also tlu' long patience of the commons 
under their distress, and, when at last it becanie too 
grievous to endure, their extraordinary moderation in 
nunedying it. Si verity against a careh^ss or fraudii- 
Imit delitor s(‘eined to them perfectly just ; they only 
dc‘sir(^d protection in casi's of una\oidabl(‘ misfortune 
or wanton cruelty, and this object appeared to lx* ful- 
filled liy th(‘ institution of the tribuneship, for th(» 
tribune's jiower of protection onabliHl him to int(‘r- , 

]>os(* in d(d(Miee of the unfortiinat(‘, while ln» sullered 
the law to takii its course against the obstinates and 
lli(‘ dishonest. 

Snell a state of tilings, however, natiimlly ac*- nHMiiHtnsH 

of tlio < <tM) 

counts for iiolitieal degmdation of the commons, IDOIIH 1(‘<! tl) 
and the? neglect of the eoiistitiitioii of Servius Tullius, politic 
The lOtruscaii compiest ha*! deinivcd the Komans 
of tlieir arms : how amidst such general distrc'ss 
could tile commons again [irovide tliemsclvcs with 
the full arms of the phalanx; or how could they 
allbnl leisure for that freipient training and jiractici* 
in warlike (‘xercisevs, wliiidi were (essential to tlu* 
efliciency of tlie heavy -armed infantry.^ It may be^ 
goiii^^too far to say that the tactic of tli(‘ pluil, 
was nCver in use after tlu» estublishimuit of 
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(MTAP. Conmioiiw(‘alth ; but it clearly never existed in any 
])erfccti()ii. It is quite nianifost, that if the heavy- 
anned infantry had constituted the chief force of 
the nation, and if that infantry, according to the 
constitution of Servius Tullius, had consisted ex- 
clusively of tlie coinnioris, the cominons and not 
the hnrglu‘rs Avould soon have bi*en the masters of 
Rome ; the comitia of tlu‘ centuries would luive drawn 
all power to itself, the comitia of curias would have 
been abolished as incompatible with tlie sovereignty 
of the tru(' Roman })co])le. Tluj comitia of the tribe's 
would have bec'n wholly superfluous, for when* could 
the cominons have had greater W('ight than in an 
assembly where they foriiK'd exclusively every cen- 
tury except six? whereas the very contrary to all 
this actually haj^pened ; the commons remained for 
more than a century excluded from the governnu'ut ; 
the curiie retained all their power; the comitia of 
tribes were earnestly desired by tlie (‘ommons as 
the only asscunbly in whicli they were |)redoTninaiit ; 
and when, after many y(;ars, we can tra(»e any d(*tails 
of th(' comitia of (*enturies, avc find them in great 
m('asure assimilated to those of tlu' tribes, and 
the jK'ciiliarity of their original constitution almost 
vanished. 


Iiilliicnco But the comitia of centuries wen' not an assembly 
Uu bniyiicls in which the commons were all-])ouerful. We arc 
told“^ that the burghers (dieuts voted in 

oil iliecomi- , 

iia of mitu- these centuries; and tliese were probably become a 



luit. Per pat res, client^aue pa- 
trum coriHiiles creatu 
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more w'oaltliv and a more numerous body, m |)ro- on.M*. 

portion as the commons became more and more dis- ' 

tressed and mist*rable. If a third }>art of tlie commons 
had lost their lands by the event of the Etruscan 
war, if a lar<^c proportion of the rest were so involved 
in dt*bts that their jiroperty was scarcrely more than 
nominally their own, we may feel (piite sure that 
there would b(' many who would voluntarily Ix'como 
clients, in order to escape from their actual misery. 

W'hat they lost indeed by so iloing, was but little in 
comparison of what tlu'y gained ; they gave up their 
order, tlu-y ceased to belong to a tribe, and became 
jiersonally dependent on their jiatron ; but on the 
other hand, they might follow any retail trade or 
manufactur(‘ ; they retained their votes in the coinitia 
of centuries, and were saved by the jirotection of 
their jiatron from all the suflerings which were the 
lot of the insolvent commoner. For as the jiatron 
owed his client protection, he was accounted infamous 
if he allowed him to be reduced to beggary; and 
thus wo read of pairons granting land.s to their 
clients, which although held by them only at will, 
were yet under j)resent circumstances a far more 
enviable possession than the freeholds of the com- 
mons. And whilst the clients had thus become more 
numerous, so they would also, from the same causes, 
become more wealthy, and a greater number of thcju 
Mould thus be enrolled in the higher classes, ■whilst 
the commons on the other hand Mere continually 
sinking to the loMer. 

Ydlf amidst the general distress of the commons. 
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CHAP, wo THOCt with tTii (‘XtHiordiiiarv statomont in oiio of 

VIII. . . 

tho s|)o(»clios‘^'* in Dionysius, tliat more tlian four 
•fihrrid.ci Jnindi-ed porsons liad bcMui raised in one y(*ar from 
. tlio infantry to tlie cavalry sorvico, on acc*ount of 
tlioir vv(‘altli. This, stran^c^ as it soitiis at first, is 
]>robal)lo and full of instruction. When money bore 
so hi^rh a rate ot‘ interest, cajiital was sur(‘ to incrc^ase 
its(*lf rajadly, and in a tim(‘ of distress, whilst many 
beronn* poorer, there are always some* also wlio 
from that very circuinstanco be^come richer. The 
i*ich commons were' thus likely to iiuTe'ase their fen- 
tiiiKis, Mliilst tho peieirer niemibers of tlu'ir oreleT we're* 
le)sin£»’ every thin<if. It was then the intewst eif the 
buryhors te) se‘parate, these from the mass e)f tlie 
ceimmeins, and to place them in a class which alre*ady 
s(H*ms to have' acqiiire'd its characte'r e>f a moneyeel 
and commercial inteTost; a class which resigned 
the tremble's and the heinours of pe)litie*al emnte'sts 
feir the pursuit and safe e*nje)yment e)f riclu's. Fur- 
the*r, the' removal e>f tlie riedie^st cennmemea’s from the 
infantry servieT^ rendere'd tlie eirganization e»f the* 
])halanx mem^ and me»re imj)ractie*abk*. and thus jire- 
seTved te) the burghers, whether* serving as e*avalry or 
he'avy-armeel infantry, tlmir eilel sujierien-ity ; for that 
the' burghers in these times did sometimes se*rve on 
fe)e>t although geiu'rally the*y fought on horse'back, 
is j)roveel neit only by the story eif Jj. Tarepiitius, 

That of M. Valerius on re- the cavalry, when they had left 

hiN dictatorship in the their horses and fouy^hl on foot, 

year 20O. Sec Dionysius, VI. 43 are ^iven l)y Dionysius, VI. 33. 

— 45. and VllI 07, and by Livy, II. 65, 

Instances of battles won by III, 62. IV. 38. 
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wliost* pov(‘rtv it is said liad forced him to do so, but cuap. 

' • . . vni. 

by th(‘ Icfrcud of tlio valiant deeds of (’aius Alarcius, ' — — 

and of the three hundred Fahii who established tliem- 


selves on the (hvmera. It is jtrobahle that, when 
occasion required it, they wore the ])rinci{)es in rich 
armour avIio fought in tin; van of the intiintry, al- 
thoujfh in ordiiRvry circumstances they fought on 
hors(‘back ; and as the infantry of the m*ighboiiring 
)iali(ms was not better organized than tlu'ir own, thi^ 
horsemen in these early times are constantly described 
as deciding the issue of a l)attle. 

Tims the monarchy was excltangisl for an exclu- T.i RM.m- 
sive arist<R*racy, in Avhich tin* l)urgh(‘rs or )»atri(!ians ( OMlt'H till 
]»ossesse(l tlui whole dominion of (he stale. For antiitMiiuy. 
mix(sl as was the iiilluence in the assembly of the 


centuries, and altliongh (he burghers througli their 
clients exerci'i(‘d no small control over i(, still ihey 
did not think it safe to ('ntrust it with much power. 
In (he election of consuls, the cenluries coubl only 


choose out of a number of patrician or burgher can- 
di<lates; and even after this eh'ction it remained 


for the burghers in th(>ir great council in the euriie 
to ratify it or to annul it, by conferring u])on, or r('- 
fusing to the persons so elected “the Tm])erium,” in 
other words, that sovereign powc'r which ladonged to 
the ('ons\ds as tlu* succc'ssors o^the kings, and which, 
(>xcept so tar as it was limited within the walls of 
the city, and a circle of one* mile without them, l>y 


till' right of a]>peal, wa® absolute over life and death. 
As for any legislative power, in this [)eriod of the 
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*^vn/ ‘ ^'oJMnioinvoaltl), the consuls M'oro their own Ium’. No 
— ' (loul)t tlie hurf^hers lisid their customs, which in all 
^reat j)oints the consuls M'ould duly ohservi*, because 
otherwise on the expiration of their office they would 
he liable to arraignment before the curia;, and to such 
j)iiniNhnjent as that sovereign assembly might please 
to inflict ; but the commons had no such security, and 
the uncertainty of the consuls’ judgments was tin; 
particular grievance which afterwards led to the 
formation of the code of tlu; twelve tables. 

We are told however that within ten years of tlu* 
III!' air ’“stitution of the consuls, the, burghers fouiul it 
uiiorbiiii). necessary to crciatc a single magistrate with j)owers 
still more absolute, who was to exercise the full sove- 
reignty of a king, ami even withont that single 
check to which the kings of Home had been sub- 
jected. The Ma.ster of the ])eoj)le that is, of the 
burghers, or, as he was otherwise called, the Dictator, 
was apj)ointed, it is true, for six months only ; and 
therefore liabh;, like the consuls, to be .arraigned, after 
the ('xpiration of his office, for any acts of tyranny 
which he might have committed during its continu- 
ance. But whilst he retaintal his office he was as 
absolute within the walls of the city, as the consuls 
w’ere w'ithout them; neither commoners nor burghers 
had any right to apj>eal from his sentimce, although 
the latter had enjoyed this protection in the times of 
the hlonarch}. This hist circumstance seems to prove 


i’.'* *1 Magister SeeVar- ler, et Festus in “ optima lex. ^ 

ro de Ling. Lat. V. 82 . Ed. Mill- 
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that the original appointment of tlic dictator was a chap. 
measure of precaution against a ])arty amongst th(‘ 
burghers themselves, rather than against the com- 
mons ; and gives a probability to that tradition 
whicli Livy slighted, namely, that the consuls, who 
M for the first time superseded by “ tlie Master of 
tlie burghers,” were inclined to fiivour the return of 
the exiled king. It is not likely that they were the 
only Itomans so disposed: and if a strong minority 
aJiioiigst the burghers themselves, and j)rohal)ly a 
large ])ortion of the commons, were known to favour 
the n*stoi'ation of the old government, it is very in- 
telligible that the majority of (he burgluTS sliould 
havi‘ resolved (o strengthen the actual government, 
and to a])|)oint an officer who might summarily 
pnnisli all consjjirators of \>hatever rank, whether 
belonging to the commons or to the burghers. 

If the consuls were superseded by tlui dictator b(»- 
cause th(W could not be relied upon, we maybo(|iiite 
sure that the apj)ointmeiit was not left to tlieir free 
choice 'b ()m‘ of th<M*onsuls received the iiaino of 
th(‘ person to ))e declanMl dictator fnrn the senate; 
hi‘ them (leclare<l liim dictator, and he was confirnK^d 
and rec(‘ivt‘(l the inij)erinm by a vote of the great 
council of the curia\ The dictator must previously 
luive held the higli(‘st magistracy in the state that 
is, l)e must lla^e been prjvtor, tlie old title of the 

Kx factione Tarquinia cnpcnt Vol. I. p. 591, tit Keqq. 

(consiiles;, id qiioque enirn tradi- Consulares Livy, 

tnr, parum creduum ait. Livy, If. 18 . TIhh in the lanj^iiuge of 
II, 81. the time would liave been “pra*- 

See on this point Nieliuhr, torios legere.” 

VOL. 1. 


L 
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(jiiAi*. consuls. Thus afterwards, Avlien the powers of the 
' — origiiml })ra'torR were divided betweeu the consuls 
and ]nu‘lors of the later constitution, any man who 
had Ijeen prator was eligible to the dictatorship, no 
less than one who had been consul. 
n'l.cMaain Togcthor witli tlie Master of the burghers, oi* dic- 

l)f tlic ® , . 

tator, there was always a[)])oiiited the TNIaster of tlie 

lioiatiiiioii. 

knights or horsemen. Jn later times this officer 
was always named by the dictator himstdf, but at 
first it seems as if both alike were choscai 1)y the 
senate. The iNlaster of the knights was subject, like 
every other citizen, to the Master of the burghers ; 
but his own authority was ecpially absolute within 
his own jurisdiction, that is, over the knights and 
the rest of the commons, liydus (*xj>ressly says that 
from his senteiiccj there was no apj)eal ; Varro says 
that his ]>ower was sujireine-'' over the kniglits and 
over the accensi ; but who are meant by this last 
term it is difficult to <letermiiie. 


Soocssion of Fifteen years after the cx]»ulsion of Tan|uinius, 
mmiH to tin- tlu; commons, driven to despair by their distn'ss, and 

Siu roil Hill, 1 •i.T j • 1 * - • 

ftiiii lirsi ap- exposed witlioiit ])rot('ction to the capricious crinut y 
tirtiXincs. of the burghers, resolved to endure tlK‘ir degraded 
state no longtu'. 'I'lie particulars of this second re- 
volution are as uncertain as those of the overthrow 


of the Monarchy; but thus much is certain, and is 
remarkable, tliat tlu' commons sought safety, not 
victory; tliey desired to escape from Kome, not to 
govern it. Jt may be true that the commons who 


“Maffister equitum, (juod et accensos/’ Varro, dc L. L , V. 
summa poteataa hujus in equiUjs 82 . Kd. Muller, 
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■wore left in Rome jQ;atberc(l together ® on the Avon- chap. 

. VI 11 

tine, the quarter aj)])ropriated to their order, and — 
oeeupied tlu* liill as a fortress; but it is universally 
aj^roed that the most etlicioiit part of their body, who 
were at that time in the lield as soldiers, deserted 
their fj^enerals, arnl marched olf to an hill beyond 
the Anio; that is, to a spot beyond the limits of tlie 
Aj^er Homanus, the proper territory of the biirfi^hers, 
but witliin the district which hful be(m a.ssi‘»’ned to 
oiU‘ of the newiy-created tribes of the commons, the 
Crustuminian Here they established themselves, 
and iiere they ]n’0])oscd to found a new city of their 
own, to \vhicli they would have ^atliered their fami- 
li(»s, ami the rest of their onler who were left bidiind 
in Itoine, and have f>iven up th(‘ir old (*ity to its 
ori^nnal possi'ssors, the bnrnfh(*rN and their clients. 

Ihit the biir^lu'rs were as unwilling to los(^ the ser- 
vices of tile fommons, as the M^yidians in the like 
cas(‘ to let tlu* israedites go, and they eiideavoureil by 
every moans to j>ers<4ad(‘ tln^m to return. To show 
how litth* the commons thought of gaining jiolitiiMil 
poAver, ^\e have only to notice th(*ir dc‘mauds. They 
reciiiired a gciUMal cancelling of the obligations of 
insolvi‘nt d(d)tors, and the ndeaso of all those wliose 
persons, in default of payment, had bc‘en assigned 
over to the power of their creditors : and further they 

30 ** [>iso auctor est in Aven- est ” Livy, 11.32. 
tiniirn secessionein factam Livy, Hence Varro calls it “sorcs- 

11.32. So also Ciccro, lie RepubU- sio (JruatnmiTina/* dc L. L, V. 
cit, 11. 33, and Sallust, Fraj^m. 81. Kd. Muller. 

Histor. I. 2. Dionysius, VI. 83— 81J. 

“Trans Anicnem amnem 

L 2 
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ciup. insistefl on liavinR two of their own body aeknow- 
— . — ’ led^^ed by the burghere as tlieir jjroteotors ; and to 
make this i)rotection oflectual, the ])crsons of those 
wiio afforded it were to be as inviolable as those of 
the heralds, the sacred messengers of the gods ; who- 
soever harmed them was to be held accairsed, and 
might be slain by any one with im[)unity. To these 
terms the bnrghers jigrcied; a solemn tri'aty was con- 
cluded between them ami the commons, as between 
two distinct natums ; and the burghers swore for 
themselves, and for their posterity, that they would 
hold inviolable the persons of two officers, to be 
«‘hoscn by tlie centuries on the field of Mars, whosi* 
business it should be to extend full ])rotcction to any 
(•(tmmoner agjunst a sentence of the consul ; that is to 
say, w'ho might rescue any debtor from the ])ower of 
his creditor, if they conceived it to be capriciously 


:u »> the number given 

by Piso, (Livy, 11 . 58.) and by 
('icero, Fragin. pro Cornelio, 23. 
Ed. Nobb., et de llepublica, 11 . 34. 
** Two/’ according to Livy and 
Dionysius, were originally created, 
and then three more were added 
to the number immediately. Ac- 
cording to Ihso, there were only 
two for the first twenty-three 
years, and by the Publilian Jaw 
tliey became five. Fourteen years 
after this, in 207, the number, ac- 
cording to Livy and Dionysius, 
was raised to ten. (Livy, 111 . 30 
Dionys. X. 30.) Put Chcero, in 
his speech for the irihiinc Corne- 
lius, says that ten were chosen m 
the veiv next year after the first 
institution of the oflice, and cho- 
sen by the comitia curiata. !So 
great are the varieties in the tra- 


ditions of these times. Possibly, 
however, llie number really was 
altered backwards and forwards; 
and it may have been raised to ten 
in the year 201, when Sp. Cassius 
was consul, andafterwanJb reduced 
to its original niimher, Mdien liis 
popular measures were rejiealed 
or set aside by the ojiposite party. 
M^ith regard to the eurice, 1 agree 
with Niebuhr, that their share in 
the anpointment of the tribunes 
must have been rather u confirm- 
ation or rejection of the choice of 
the centuries, than an original 
election. I'his the ciiruje would 
claim at cvei y election made by the 
centuries ; and it was the object of 
the ihihhhan law to get rid of this 
claim, amongst other advantages, 
by tiaiisfernng the appointment 
to the coinitia of the tribes. 
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or cruel!)' exerted. The two officers thus chosen ciiav. 
r(‘tiiinc(l tlu* muiv wliicli tho chief officers of the ' — — 
commons had borne ladbre, they \vt»re call(Ml Trilmni, 
or tribe masters; but. inst(‘a(l of ))eing merely tlu* 
officers of one ])artlciilar trilie, and exen^ising an 
authority only over tln^ members of tludr o\yn order, 
they were named trilmnes of the commons at large*, 
and tlu'ir |)ow(*r, as j)roteetors in sto]>]nng any t‘xe?*- 
cis(* of o]>])ressi()n towards their own body, (‘xt(‘nd('d 
ovc*r tht‘ burghers, and was by them solemnly a(*- 
knowhslged. The iminber of the tribunes Mas ])ro- 
bnbly suggt*st(‘d l)y tl)at of tin* consuls ; then* vu're 
to be two chi(*f officers of the commons as there wert^ 
of the* burgliers. 

\Vln*n tli(*se conditions Ijad been formally agrc‘(*d 
to, tin* commons returned to lloim*. Tht^ sj>ot on 
Avhich this gr(*at deliveran(*e lia<l b(*(*ii achi(W( d Ik*-^ 

<*ame to the Romans an hat Runnynu'di^ is to English- 
nu*n : the to]> of thi^ hill **^’ was left for over iin- 
enclos('d and cons(‘crat(*d, and an altar was built on 
it, and sa(*rificeR offered to Jujuter, who strikes nnui 
with terror and again delivers tln*m from th(*ir fear; 
because the commons had fled thitlicr in fc*ar, and 
wen* now r(*turning in safety. So the hill was known 
for e\er hy the name of the Sacred Hill. 

Tlius tlu* dissolution of the Roman nation was 
prevented: the commons had gained ])rot(*ction; 

^ Or, as Niebuhr siipfioses, by But the odd number, twenty-one, 
the number of tribes, at this time may seem to make against this 
reduced to twenty-one, so that supposition, 
each decury of tribes should Dionysius, VI. 90 . 
have one tribune of its own. 
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tlicir rights as an ordor wore again and more fully 
^ rt'cogniscd ; their oj»j»r(*SHions were abated ; better 
times came to relieve their distress, and they be- 
came gradually more and more fittc'd for a higher 
conditio!), to be(^omc citizens and burghei's of Home 
iti the fullest sense, sharing etjually with the old 
burghers in all the benefits and honours of tlnur 
common country. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Sl’iruiUS CASSIAS — THE LEAGUE WITH THE LATINS AND 
IIERMCANS — THE AGKARIAN LAW. — A.U.(;. 


" The noble Hrutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambilioiis. 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath (Irsar answered it/’ 

(tl TTpoaTUTdi ToiJ Srjfjior, uT€ 7r(iXef.iLKoi yaunrTVt n>f)nm(% fVfrWfPTo* 
Trdi^rfv' Toho i^p<»}U vnh t(w ^fuw iriarfvOfpTf^'^ ^ TriVrti t}p tj 

f) tt/dA' Tot'f 7 rXoiwr/oej. — Aai''TuT. Politic. V. 5. 


IlKurus and Poplicola were no doultt real cliaraeters, 
yet Heliou lias Ih'I'Ii so busy Avitli (lu'ir actions, that 
history cannot vcuciirt* to admit them within her 
own projier domain. Ry a straiiffi' coinpensatioii of 
fortuni', the first Ibimaii whose jjreatness is retilly 
historical is the man whose' deeds no poet san^^ and 
whose memory the early annalists, ri'peatin" the hin- 
ifiia^^e of the party who destroyed him, have hramh'd 
with the ehar;,n’ of treason, and attempted tyranny. 
This was Sjuirius Cassius. Amidst the silenee and 
tin' calumnies id' his enemies, he is known as the 
author of tlirei^ works to which Rome owed all 
Ikt future j^reatness; he concluded the leafjue with 
the Latins in his second consulship, in his third lu' 
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criAP. (roncluded the league with tlie Ilcriiicaus, and pro- 

' — — ' cured, although with the juice of his own life, the 
enactment of the first agrarian law. 

i-«agnc with J, We kiiow tluit tlu! Lutiiis were in the first v<har 

tlie Latins. 

of tlie (k>niinoiuveallli suhjoct to Uonu*. We kiiow 
tliat almost immediately aftc^rwarda tliey must liavt* 
becomti iiidc^pendeut ; and it is j)robablo that they 
may have aided the Tan|uiiiii in some of tlndr at- 
ttunpls to effect tlieir restoration, lint the real 
details of this jioriod cannot be discovered : this only 
is certain, that in tlie year of Home 2()1, the Ijatin 
confedoKicy, consistiui]^ of the old national number of 
thirty cities, concluded a h^ag’iie with Rome on terms 
of perfect e([uality ; and tlie record of this treaty, 
which (‘xisted at Rome on a lirazen jiillar’ down to 
the time of (hcero, contained tlie name of Sjiiiriiis 
Cassius, as the consul mIio concluded it, and took 
the oaths to the liatin dejmties on behalf of tlu* 
Romans. It may be that the Roman burghers dc*- 
sired to obtain the aid of the Latins ao^ainst their 
own commons, and that the fear of this union led 
the commons at the Sacr(‘d Hill to be content Avith 
the smallest possible concessions from tlieir adver- 
saric^s ; but there Avas another cause for the alliance, 
no less natural, in the common danger Avhich threat- 
ened both Romo and Latiuni from the groAving 
power of their neighbours on the soiitli, the Osean, 
or Ausoniaii, nations of the j^hpiians and the Vol- 
scians. 


Cicero pro B*dbo, 23 , Livy, 11. 33 . 



srunius cassius — league with the Latins, etc. 15:] 


Tlie thirty citio.s which at this time formed the chap. 

Latin state, and concluded the lea<jue with Rome, ' — 1-^.; < 

were tliesc^: Ardea, Aricia, TJovilliC, Buhentum, tiu- thirty ' 
Corniculum, Carventum, Circeii, (V)ri(di, Corbio, ti. ” Con- 
Lora, J^ortiiiia. or JH)rotii, Liabii, Luun'iituin, Jjaim-t] 
vimii, Laviiiium, Laviei, Noinentiiiii, Norba, Pni'- 
iK*st 1 N.Mluni, QuonjiietuliiTn, Satrieum, Sca]>tia^ 

S(»tin, Tolleiia, Tibiir, 'riisciilnin, Toloria, Tricrimini, 

Volitia*. The situation of several of these ]>laees is 
unknown ; still the list el(‘arly shows to liow short a 
(listanee from the Tiber the Roman tiTritory at this 
tim(‘ (‘xtended, and liow litthi was retained of tlie 
i»Teat dominion enjoyed by the last kind's of Rome. 

TJetween this liatin (‘<)nf(*deraey and the Romans 
ther(‘ was oonclnded a [»er|)etnal lea^me “ Then* 
sliall b(* ])(*n(‘(' b(‘twe(m them so lonj)^ as tin* lieaven 
shall kei*[) its j)la<*(‘ above tlie earth, ami the I'artli 
its (ilaee below the heaven; they shall neitluT brinf( 
nor cause to la* bron^ht any war ai^ainst each other, 
inft* ^ive to (‘ach other’s enemies a ]>assaf»‘e throu,<*h 
tladr land : they shall aid (Xieli other when attack(*d 
nitli all their mij.dit, and all spoils and jdnnder mou 
by their Joint arms shall In* sliared ei|nally bid ween 
them. Private causes shall be deckled within ten 
days, in the courts of that city where tlie business 
Mhich gave occasion to the dispute may have taken 
place.” Further it was agreed, that the command 


“ DioriysiuF, V. 61. I hav^e fol- buhr"s correctioriB, Vol. II. p. HI. 
lowt’d the reaflinffs of the Vatican 2n(l Kd. 

MS. given in the variouB readings Dionysius, VI. 95. 
in Keiske’s Edition, with Nie- 
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CHAP, of the llomau and Latin armies, on their joint oxpo- 
— — » ditions, should one year ‘ 1)e given to the Jloniau 
geiioml, and anotlier to the Ijatin : and to this league 
nothing was to be add(ui, and nothing taken away, 
without tlio mutual consent of the Itoniaiis and the 
(‘onfod(Tate cities of th<‘ Latins. 

A.ii.e 2G». IX. Seven years afterwards the same Siuiriiis Cas- 
wuh iiu* sins, in his third coiisulshi]) \ conclude<l a similar 
league with the cities of tin? Ilernicans. The Her- 
iiicans wm* a Sabine, not a Ijatiii peoj>Ie, an<l tlieir 


Cincius de Consulurn Potestate, 
(Hiotpcl by FeHtu8 in ** IVjntor ad 
Portum/^ 'the whole jiassa^^c is 
remarkable. “Cincius ait, Alba- 
nos rerum potitos ustpic ad Tulliim 
regein J Alba deinde dirutfi usque 
ad P. Derium Murem cos popii- 
los Latinos ad caput Fcrentinir, 
quod est sub Monte Albano, con- 
siilere solitos, ct imperuim com- 
muni consilio administrare. lUiquc 
(pio anno Rornanob iinpcralores ad 
exercitum mittere oijortcrct jiisKU 
uoininis liiitini, coinplurcK iio?- 
tros in Capilolio a solo oricnte 
auspiciis operam dare solitos. IJbi 
aves addixissenl, militern ilium 
qui a coinmuni Latio missus esset, 
ilium quom aves addixerant prro- 
lorem saliitare solitum, <jui cam 
jirovinciam oblineret iireetoris no- 
mine.’’ (hncius lived in the time 
of the second Punic war, and his 
works on various points of Roman 
law and antiquities were of hifjh 
value. Ills statement, which bears 
on the face t>f it a character of 
authenticity, is quite in ajrrce- 
inent with what Dionysius re- 
ports of the treaty itself, aifU 
only jj^ives an additional [iroof of 
the systematic f.ilsehood of the 
Roman annals in their accouiitb 


of the relations of Rome with fo- 
reijjfners. It is true that the words 
of Cincius, “ (pu> anno,” do not 
exjiressly assert that the command 
was held liy a Roman every other 
year ; and it may be that after the 
Ilernicans joined the alliance, the 
Romans had the command only 
once m three yeans. But as the 
Latin states were considered .as 
forming one people, and the Ro- 
mans another, it is most likely 
that so long as the alliance suli- 
sisted between these two ]jarttes 
only, the command shifted from 
the one to the other year by year. 

Dionysius, VIII. Op Tu^TTpo^ 

"I'pMxay i^i'jVcyKfv o//»>Xoyt(is'’ avrai 
o tjauv uuTiyfXKl^ni rjie npos Anri- 
roes yevoficroiv Amongst other 
clauses therefore of the treaty was 
one which secured to the llcrni- 
cans their equal share of all lands 
ctmquercd by the confederates ; 
namely ofte tliird part. This is 
disfigured liy the annalist, whom 
l,.ivy eopu'd, in a most extraordi- 
nary manner ; he represented the 
Ilernicans as being deprived by 
the treaty of two thirds of their 
own land. “ Com llernicis foedus 
ictum, agri paites dua^ ademtac.” 
Livy, IJ. 41. 



LEAGUE WITH THE HERNK^ANS. 



country lay chiefly in tliat hi«:h valley which breaks cimp. 
the line of the A|)enniiies at PruMieste, and running ' — — 
toAvards the south-east, falls at last into the valley of 
tli(‘ liiris. Th(j nuniber of their citii'S was probably 
sixteen ; but vith the exc(‘|>tioii of Aiiagnia^ Veriihe, 
Alalriuin, and Ferentimnn, the names of all are un- 
known to us. They, like the Latins, had been the 
d(‘peiident allies of llonu' under the last Tarquinius, 
tli(‘y too laid lu'oken off this connexion after the 
establishment of the Commoinvealth, and now re- 
iieAved it on more eijiuil terms for mutual protection 
aucainst ihe .Lquians and Volscians. The situation 
(»f their country ind(‘('d r(‘ndere<l tlndr condition one 
of ]»eculiar dauber; it lay interposed in the \ory 
midst of tli(‘ country of these (Uiemies, havino* th(‘ 
iF.quians on tlie north, and the Volscians on the 
south, and coinmnnicatini^ with the Latin citi(‘S and 
witli Home only by tin' opcuiinfr in tlie A|)emiin(‘S 
aln^ady notic(‘d umho’ the citadel of Pnenestt?. On 
the* otlier hand, tlie Uomans W(t<‘ f»’Iad to olitain the 
willinn' ai<1 of a l)rave and numerous people, whose*. 

])osition (mableil them to threaten the rear of the 
X'olscians, so soon as tliey should br<*ak out from 
tluu’r mountains upon the plain of Latinm or the 
hills of Alba. 


Unis by th(*s(* two treaties with the liatins and Inijioi l.itM V 
I li*rni(*ans, Spnrins C^assins had, so far as was jios- ticatuN 
sible, rejiaired tin* loss<*s oc(‘asioned to the Roman 
])ovver hy tlie exjnilsioti of Tarquiniiis, and had re- 

orranizi‘d that confe<leraev to whicli iiiidiT lier last 

~ •/ 

Home had been indebted for her I'reatiK'ss. 
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^ix The wound was healed at tlio very critical inonient, 

' — ' before the storm of the great Volsciaii invasions 
burst u])on Latiuin. It ]ia])pened of necessity that 
the Latins, from their position, bori) tlie first brunt 
of these attacks ; Romo could only be reaclied when 
tlu^y wi*rc coiKpiercnl : whereas, had it not been for 
tlie treaty concludcil by Sjnirius Cassius, the Vol- 
scians, on tlicar lirst ap])earanc(‘ in Latium, might 
have been joined by the Latins; or tlie surviving 
cities of th(‘ confederacy, after the eoiiquest of soim^ 
of their number, miglit have taken refuge under the 
jirotection of the compierors, 

Sp. (riRsni*. But in r(‘storing the league with the Latins and 

!ij!i:ui,iiii;iw. Ilornicaiis, S]»urius Cussius had only adojdod a ])art 
of tlio Hyst('m of the Roman kinp[S. Another, and a 
lar more diftieult part, yet remained ; to strenj^then 
(he Htat(‘ witliiu ; to increase the number of those 
M'ho, as citizens, claimed their sliare of the jaiblic 
land, and out of this public land to relieve the poverty 
of those who united the two inconsistent characters 
of eilizeushijt ami hegj^arv. Sjmrius Cassius projtosed. 
what tra-dition ascribed to almost every om^ of tlu* 
kin^s as amongst his noblest acts, an agrarian law. 
But he was not a king; and it is but too often a 
thankless act in the eyes of an aristocracy, when one of 
their own memlMTs endeavours to benefit and to raise 
the condition of those who are not of his own order. 

The imp If, uinongst Niebuhr s countless services to Roman 

fliiinu ltM* of , . . , , 

tiio !H?rnniLn liistoi'y, iiuy siuglc ouc mnv cliiim our gratitude be- 

laws was first i , 

c^vphiinodb) youd the rest, it is lus exjiuiiiatiou ol the true nature 
and character of the agrarian laws. Twenty-four 
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years have not yet elapsed since he first published it, cwaw 
but it has already overthrown the deeply-rooted fals(» ^ ^ 
iin])rc‘ssions uhieh prevailed iiniversallv on the sub- 
ject ; and its truth, like Newtons discoveries in na- 
tural science, is not now tobo]>roved, but to be takiai 
as the very corner-stone of all our researches into the 
internal state of the Roman peo]>le. 1 am now to 
r'opy s(^ much of it as may be necessary to the right 
understanding of the views ami merits of Sjnirius 
C assiiis. 

ft seems to have be(m a notion gcaierally enter- oitiicpT.i.iic 

. 1 . 1 . Ill • • 

tamed m tlu* ancuuit world, that every citizen oi lan*) in iIji* 

. JiiM KMit rom- 

a country should be a landholder, and that tlu^ t('rri- i)ioii\u-aliiih, 

* « . 1 *1” <KXU- 

tory of a stat(‘, so tar as it was not hut umuiclosed or imtiun. 
Reserved for jiublic jmiposes, should Ix^ divided in 
(‘<|ual jiortions amongst tlie citizens. Rut it wauild 
almost always hapiien that a largi* part of it was left 
unenclosed ; the comjdetc' cultivaticm of a whole 
countryr without distinction of soil, being only the 
result of an (‘xc('ss of po])uIation, and tlu'refore not 
taking ]>la(a‘ till a late period. Tlu^ )>art thus left 
out of culti\ation Avas mostly kept as jiasture, and a 
r(‘V(mue was raised from it, not only from evt^ry 
citizen wlio had turned out sheeji or cattle upon it, 
but ats(; from strangers, who, although incapabh* of 
buying land, might >et nmt a right of jiasture for 
their flocks and herds, lint Avhem a new' territory 
Avas gained in war, tin* ricluT ]»arts of it alrc'ady in 
cultivation were too \aluable to be given u]» to ])as- 
ture, wliihs <>n the other hand, if they w(*re divided, 
the division could only follow the general julc‘, and 
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CHAP, allot an equal ])ortion to every citizen, hi these 
— — - eircmnstanees it was the practice at Itonie, and 
doiiht](*ss in other states of Italy, to alloAv individuals 
to occujiy siicli lands, and to enjoy ail th(' hejiefits of 
tlicin, on condition of paying to tlie state the tithe 
of tlie ]>rodnce as an achiiovvledgnient that tln^ state 
was the ]u*o])rietor of the land, and the individual 
merely tlio oc(aij)ier. AVith regard to the state, the 
occiij)ier was merely a tenant at will; hut ^ith re- 
s])ect to other citizens, he Avas like the ow ner of tlu* 
soil, and could alienate th(‘ land which lie occii])ied 
(‘ither for a term oi* years, or for ever, as much as il‘ 
h(‘ had been its actual jmijirietor. 
poitionhof This laiblic land thus occupied w^as naturally 

It WfM- ^ . . 

P'Mninho looked to as a resource on every admission of ni'w 
citizens. I'liey whtc to receive their ])orti()ii of frc‘(‘- 
hold land, according to tlie general notion of a citi- 
zeifs condition; but this land could only be found 
by a division of that whicli belonged to the jniblic, 
and by the consequent ejectment of its tenants at 
will. Hence in the (Jreek statics, evcTV largi' ac- 
cession to the number of citizens was followc'd by 
a call tor a division of the jmblic land; and as 
this division invol\(‘d tlu? sacrifice of many existing 
intcu’(.*sts, it was r(‘garded with horror by tlu' old 
citizems ^ as an act of nwolutionary violence. For 

'■ XiovTmn — TToXiVfiy rt t7r<- t(» come, holding out the teinpta- 
yfUtyj/ai/To ttoWov^', kh) o Ttjv lion of an allotment of land, lle- 
ytlf cTTfvdei iiva^dffmTOaL, Thuc)d. rodotus, IVy 151,*. 

V. 4. So again when the Cyic- * Hence it Avas a clause of the 
means in Africa wished to increase oath taken hy every member of 
the luunher of their cili/.cns, they the court of lleha;a at Athena, 
invited over any Greek that chose that he would allow no diviaion 
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altlionc:!! tlie land av:is undouhtodly the property of cmiap. 
the state, and altliongli the oecnj)iers of it were in — 
relation to the state nien^ tenants at will, y(‘t it is in 
liuinan natiiie that a long* undisturluHl j)OSsession 
should gi\e a feeling of ownersliip, the more so, as 
while the state's elaini lay dormant, the jK)ssessor 
Avas in faet th(^ jn’oprietor; and the land A\ould thus 
l>e rej)eatedly passing hy r(‘gular sale from on(‘ oeeu- 
pier to another. And if tluav Avas no near prospert 
of tlie state's elainiing its right, it is manitest Diat tlu‘ 
priet' of land thus ocenpied wonld, aft (‘r some years 
ol* imdislurhcMl possession, he nearly e<|ual to that of 
an actual iVeehold. 

Viuh r such einaimstaiiees tin* Knglish laAA% A\ith The ihtm- 

. . 1 ... i • I « i • 1* • 1 1 1 • . I IH (i( tlu 

its eharaetenstie jiartiahty to nidivjdual and i‘Mstiiigi 

. . I , 1 1* 1 I 1*11 ‘ I'l 

interests, avouUI no douht iiave decided, as it did in i urir^i'.a 

1 1 • *1 I* 11111 

the soiiK'w liat similar ease oi copyholds, that the oe-onii uu-. 
(‘Upi(T couhl not Ik* ejeet(‘d so long as In* eontiniu'd 
to pay his tithe to the state. The JJoinan laA\, on 
tin* otlu*r hand, in a spirit no h*.ss ehanict eristic, con- 
stantly as^(‘»’ted th(‘ Ltt(*rly jirecarious t(*inir(‘ of llu^ 
occu[)ier\ AAlieiu;vev the state might choose to lake 

of the land of the Atlienians 1 have UHed the words “ or- 
(l)pnn<sthei). Timocrat. p 7‘U>); hy cuiiation ” and “occupier,” rather 
wliieh it was not meant that tliere than “ pohsession ” and “posses- 
was any rlream of a diviMion of the sor,” to express the Latin terms 
jinvate yiropcity of Athenian eiU- “ posseswo” ami “ possessor, he- 
zens, hut of the jiuhlic land of cause the Kriglish word “ yiosHes- 
thc Commonwealth, whudi heiiif^ sum " is often used to di'uote 
hcneficially enjoyed by the existing what is a man’s own property, 
citizens, eoiild not without loss to whereas it was an essential pait of 
them he allolterl out to furnish the definition of “ possessio,” that 
freehold projierlies, H^fjpruy for any it could relate only to what was not 
citizens newly admitted to the a man’s (Avn property, lienee the 
franchise. clause ui the Licimau law, “Ne 
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its property into its own hands. And aocordingly, 
• most of the kin^s of Jtoino are said to liave carried 
an agrarian hnv, tliat is, to liave divided a j)or- 
tion, more or less, of tlie j)id)Iic land amongst 
those whom they adniittc'd to the rights of citizen- 
shi|*. Yet it was nnderstood that these new citi- 
zens, the Jtoinan commons, although they receive<l 
their ])ortion of land as freehold, Avhenever the jinhlic 
land was divided, had still no right to occnj)y it 
while it lay in the mass unallotted ; while the old 
hnrghers, ^\ ho enjoyed exclusively tin* right of occupa- 
tion with regard to the nndivided public land, had 
no share in it wliatev(>r when it was divided, because 
th(‘y already enjoyed from ancient allotment a fn>e- 
hold projierty of their own. Thus the jmblic land 
was wholly unprotitable to the commons, so long as 


quis })lu 8 (luiiifronta ju^cra agri 
possideret,’* was inidcrslood by 
every Homan without the addition 
of the word *' piihhci to “ agn/’ 
because the word ** jiossidcrc ” 
could not in a legal sense ajqily 
to private projierty, although there 
is 110 doidil ilial in coinnion lan- 
guage it is often found in that 
sigijiiication. 

'I’his was because the jilebs was 
not yet considered to be a part of 
tlic populus • and TTtJAiy wcie 

still carefully dihtinguished, and 
the stale, or people, or burghers, 
claimed the exclusive udinirustra- 
tion of wliat may be called ihe 
coi’iiornlc property of the stale, 
'i'hose who are acquainted with 
the affairs of the colleges of the 
Knglish universities will recollect 
the somewhat similar practice 
there with regard to fines. What- 


ever benefits arise out of the ad- 
minis hation of the college jiro- 
perty belong exclusively to the 
ruluiL; part ol the society; the 
fellows engross ihe fines to tliein- 
selves, just as the hurghers at 
Rome enjoyed the ey elusive right 
of occui)ying the public land. Rut 
the rents ol college lands are 
divided in certain fixed propor' 
tiOMs amongst the fellows and 
scholars, the pojiiiliis and jilebs 
of the society. And a law which 
should prohibit the practice of 
taking a fine on the renewal of a 
lease of college property, and 
should order the land to be let 
at its full value, in order to se- 
cure to the SL'bolars their due share 
in all the benefits arising out of 
tile college projierty, would give 
no bad idea of the nature and ob- 
jects of an agrarian law at Rome. 
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it was Tindividod, and bocaino Mdiolly lost to tlio chap 

IX. 

l>nrf»’hers Mlienovcr it was divided. ^ — ~ ^ 

]Vf)W twentv-foiir Vi'ars after tin* (*xj)ulsion of Tar- Ann^anim 

1.1 W W.is 

(iiiinius, tliero must liavo boon at least as i^n^at n(’(‘d iri nitl y 

, liroili'il lit 

(»f an agrarian law as at any former ]>enod ot tlio lllH |»i IUmI 

^ ^ ^ ^ i>l Uuin.in 

lionian liisiorv. The loss of tiuTitory on th(‘ ri^ht 
bank of the TilK*r, and all those oauses which had 
brouju’hf on tln^ pj'tnu'ral distn^ss of tin* eomnions, and 
overwhelmed tlnnii hojjclessly in debts, called aloud 
for a remedy; and tliis nnnedy Avas to be found, 
aecordini*’ to jueeedeut no h‘ss than abstract jnstici\ 
in an allotment of tin' ]>ublic land. For as the 
buri^IuT'^ who oeen|ned this land had (waai ^rown rich 
amidst the distress of the commons, so tiuy (‘oiild 
W('ll ailbrd to make soim^ sacrifice*; whih‘ the r(‘S(*r- 
\alion to them of the (*xclnsiv(* rip^ht of occupy iujir 
tlie jniblie land till it was dividcMl, held out to them 
tile ho]K‘ of a<a|inrini( fresh possessions, so soon 
a^ tlu*, nation, unite«I and invi^oratt'd by th(* jircK 
povc*d relii’f, should be in a condition to make mwv 
(‘oiKjuests. 

S]>iiriiis Cassius aceordini;lv iiroj^osed an aj^^rarian J^iminumCus 

' , , . ' * • *1 HIUS |»OJliJM‘8 

law ” for tile division of a certain pr(»portion of the isi", 

will! hi'' sin 

public land, while* from the occujiiers of tin* re- inni> oi» 

jtOM'll l»\ till 

maimler In* inti*nded to recjuirt* the n'jrnlar ]>ayment imiKiiok 
of the tithe, whicli had boi*n greatly neglected, and 
to a])j)]y lh(* nwmme thus gained, to ]>aying the 


I have here followed Niebuhr OionyeiuR a& the itroposal of A 
(Vol. 11. p. 18S, ind Kd.) in as- Si'inpronius Atratinus, to which 
smnin;.? as the on;.'HKd i)ro)»osal the bciiatc a.ssented. Dionysius, 
of Gassiiis, what i*^ represented in VIII. / .'y, 7d. 

VOL. I. 


M 



10*2 nisroRY of home, 

(ifAP. coimnons Avli(.‘Tic‘ver tlu^y \rere rallcMl out to servo as 

— .' J — > soldicTs. Jlad lie Ihjoti ho could have carried 

the iTicasuve Avithout difliciilty, and A\'ould have gone 
down to ])osterit> invcvsted Avitli tlu' same f>*]orv 
AvliicJj rendered sacn‘d tlic memory of tlu^ f>food kino’ 
Servius. lint liis coll(*ai^ue, Pro(*uhis Viri^inins 
liead(Ml tlio aristocracy in n‘sistinjif liis laAv, and in 
mali'niinnf the motives of its author. liis treati(‘s 
Avitli the Latins and Ilernicaiis aviu’c rc‘pr(*s(‘ntc‘d as 
dc'roj»'atinf![ from the old supnunacy of Hom(‘ ; and 
this cry roused the national pride (wen of th(‘ com- 
mons against liim, as, four centuric^s afterwards, a 
similar cliarge of sacrificijig th(‘ rights of Rome' to 
the rtalian allies ruined the ])oj)ulanty of M. Drusns. 
Still it is probable that the po])uIar feeling in favour 
of his law Avas so strong, tliat tlie l)urgli(M*s yielded 
to the storm for the monuad, and consemted to ])ass 
it ' Tluw followed the constant policy of an aristo- 
cracy, to sei)ariite tlu‘ ]K‘ople from their leadcu-s, to 


Livy, 11. 41 'I'his was the 
^reat C|ii.'irrel between the nobles 
and the cominens in ('astile. I’he 
coininons eoiriplained that the 
crown doininns had iicen so 
granted away to the nohle.s, that 
now, as llie nobles were exempt 
from taxation, the eoiiimon.s were 
oblij^ed to defray all the expenses 
of the public service at their own 
private cost. And it was the coiii- 
nions’ insisting that the nobles 
should give up the domains as 
being strictly public jiroperty, 
which dclcnnincd the nobles to 
take jmrt with the crown, in the 
famons war of the comtnons in the 
reign of Charles V. See Ranke, 


Fursten iind A\»lker von Sud- 
Kuropa. Vol. 1. p. 21 m. 

See Niebuhr, A'ol. 11. p 100. 
lie argues, that as the trihunea 
before the Piihlilinn laws liad no 
power of originating any legis- 
liitr. c measure, and as we hear of 
their agitating the question of the 
agrarian law, year aflei year from 
the death of (\tssius, the fact 
nni'«t have been tliat the law was 
passed, and Us execution fraudii- 
leiilly evaded; and that the tn- 
hnnes demanded no more than 
the due execution of an existing 
law. And he sujiposes that the 
words of ^)lony^lus, rovro tu 
Sdyfjiii cU Tov roV 



DKATJI OF SPFiarS (-ASSUS. 


])fieify tlie forinor l>v a moineiitarv resignation of tlie on \\\ 
])oint in disputt*, and then to watch their tiriK^ hn- 
(h'stroving th(‘ latter, that so, when the pojnilar ]>arty 
is de])rived of its dehaiders, the> may wrest from its 
liands that, conecssioii whicdi it is then unable^ to 
retain. 

^^’^h(‘n thca^efore the year was oven*, and S])urius Spu sCuk- 
(assins was no longer eonsul, the burghers knew iii..* 
that tlu'ir hour of vengeanee had arrivc‘d. S(M\ 
Cornelius and Quintus loibins w ere tlu^ ii(‘vv eon- i\v\ 
sills; Kivmi loibius, th(' (*onsnrs brothiT, and Lucius 
\bilerins w'er<‘ tin* iiujuisitors of blood, (jinestun's 
|)arri(*idii, who, as tlnw triial all capital of!encc*s sub- 
ject to an a[)peal (o the* burghc'rs or coinimms, w^ma* 
also (*mj)owered to bring an} oHender at onci^ b(dbr(‘ 
those su]u*('m(‘ tribunals, inst<'ad of taking cogniz; nc(‘ 
of his ca^e th(‘insi'l\ c‘s. Cas.siiis was charged with 
a treasonable alt(*mpt to make himsidf king, ami 
the burghers, assemi led in their curias found him 


Tf Kdir(ri<>u i'nravirf tt/h ^rjfiaywylnv 
K(tl TTj^> lU’ltf)j')(1TLC<fl^t}fr]V (K TTtl'//- 
TU)i> irrairiv ruV liam TKinuTCfxa 
TTfHKktVtv, \'in 70, are taken froir 
^oine Human annalist, who by the 
wordn “ ad popiilum latum ” meant 
ti e old pupuliiJ', the assembly 
(jf the burphers in their curia*. 
At any rate, the words ris rdv 
seem to iiujdy 
more, than the mere communi- 
raling to the people the know- 
ledf^e of a decree of the senate 
"J’hey must apparently si^mify that 
the decree of the senate, as a 
was submitted to 
the peojile for its acceptance and 

]VI 


ratification; and tins ** people'* 
must have been the hiir^rhers in 
tlieir curia*, and by its being 
stated that the bringing the mea> 
sure before the people put an 
end to the agitc'ition, it must 
Huiely he conceived that the mea- 
sure was not rejected hut passed. 
For the words t(r(ptp<ty ttv rov 
hrjpov as signifying “ to submit a 
measure to the people for their 
conrirination of it,” it can hardly 
be necessary to fpiote instan(*es. 
Tors ^vyyj)a<jif{n — ^vyypiiyj/tiuTa^ 
yvdifniu €a-€V€yK(\v (ff tov drjpoif. 
Thucyd. VlJl. 07- 
Livy, H. 41. 

O 
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guilty. He shared tlie fate of Agis and of Marino 
Faliori; he was sent('nced to die as a traitor, and 
was, accoi'ding to the usage of the Koniau law, 
scourged and heheaded, and his liouse razed to the 
ground. 



CIIAPTKU X. 


ASCENPANCY PE THE AKISTOCRACY — THE FAIUI AND 
THEIR SEVEN' ('(INSELSIIII'S — THE PUJH.IEIAN I, AW. 

2()0-l\S3. 


n k(H KimtnXijI^LV roinvTJjtf cStrrt Kfpliui' o /if) 

'nmr)(<i)v n fl Kfu (Tiyo)i], — TiircYo, VIII 66. 

“ Lpk abii*^ rerrns avaient bravd la force et di-passc la prcvoyance 
(les aniMciines lois : il fallait des garanlies nouvelles, explicitcs, reveilles 
(le la Miiiction dii jiarleineiit tout ciitier. (Vctdl nc rieri faire ijiie do 
icTiouvclcr vaguoincnl des piomesseH tant dc fois violi'OR, des Ktaiuts si 
long-temps oublies ’’—(ii izot, Revolution d’Angleterre^ Livre I , ) . 43. 


The rclotisc of all OAistiiiof debts by tlio coveiiaut 
(•onclu(le(l at tlie Saeri-d IJill, and the a|i]i()intnioiitof 
the tribunes to jn-event any tyrannical enforci'inent 
of tlu; law of del)tor and creditor for tlie time to 
conu'. had relieved the Ibtinan eonimons from the 
extreme of personal d(‘<fradation and misery. J3tit 
t'u'ir political condition had made no perceptibh* 
advances; tlu'ir election of their own tribunes was 
siil)ject to tbe ap[iroval of tbo bur',diers; and tlieir 
clioice of consuls, suliject also to the sanuj appnnal, 
was fnrtbcr liinitrvl to sucb candidates as bel(m^md 
to tbe bnr*,diers‘ onh'r. Even this, h()\V(‘V(*r, did not 
satisfy the burghers ; the death of Spurius Cassius 


Cl (AC. 
X. 

The hur^h' 

claim 
llitj rx- 
/(• !!}»' 
iiliiinit 
of the ( on- 
fnilfj. 
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eiiablod tlu^ni to dan^ any iisnr])ation ; Avbilo on llie 
^ otlior luind lliov m^odod a tnore absohit(* j)o\A’(*r than 
C'VCT, in order to cA^ade tlieir own concession in cf)n- 
seiitiiig to Ids agrarian laA\. Accordingly, tli(*y pro- 
|)os(‘d to (‘li‘ct^ tli(‘ consuls tli(Miis(*Ives, and only to 
r(‘<|uiro tin*, confirnuition of Mi(‘in by tin* centuries ; 
a forni which would as un(*ssential as th(‘ crowd’s 
a(‘c('i)tanco of the king at an kiiiglish coronation, in- 
asmuch as it Avas ahvavs bv the vote of the biirgliers 
in tludr curia- that the ini]>eriuni or soverc-ignty was 
conferr(*d ; a?id avIkui a consul Avas already in pos- 
s(*ssion of this, it mattered little? Avhetlu-r tln^ c(‘n- 
tui*ic‘s a(‘knoAA'le<lg(Ml this title or not. 1 n this niannei’ 
i Avc-re Ijiicius jfl<hnilius, and Ktvse Fabius, th(‘ |)ro- 
s(‘cutor of Spnrius Cassius, chosen consuls l)y tlic' 
buig’h(!rs; and it was in vain that the coiniuons de- 
juaruh'd the (-xecution of tin? agrarian laAv ; the 
consuls 8atisti(*d the object of those Avho had elected 
I lh(-in, and tlu' laAv remaiin*d a dead h‘tt(*r. Thi* 
same spirit A\as manifested in the (-U-ctions of the 
tbilowing year, and A\as attended A\ith the* same re- 
sult ; tlu* otluM* ]>rosecutor of Cassius, li. A' alerius, 


* StT Nie])uhr, Vol. II. p. •20‘2, 
(?t s('(|(j Diorjysius and Livy liotli 
ascribe tlic election of 'Kmilius 
ami Fabiiis to tbe inlliience of the 
patricians; tnit Uionysius (VI 1 1 
s:3) further notices their coining 
into odice as a marked period in 
the Uf)inan history, ami ineiitioii.s 
the date, and tlie name of the 
arclion at Athens for that year; 
as if there had been some ini- 
))oitaiit alttMatmn tiun made m 
the consliliiUon Ami Zmiara.^, 


who copies Dion Cassius, says 
e\presfely that the commons, in 
the year 27 A, insisted on electinjjr 
one of the consul*:, for at tliat 
time hotli were chosen hy the pa- 
tricians. It seems tlicretore pio- 
hahle, that the }>i“Tio( 1 from ‘27i) to 
27 ‘i was marked hy a dec'ided 
n^urpation on the pait of the 
hui^hers, and that during that 
time they alone elected both 
etuiMils. 
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Mas now cliosen by the biiri^luTs, and witli him oiiaf. 

aii(»tlier member of the Fabian house*, Marcus, tlie ' 

l)rotlR*r of Kicso and of ( Quintus. 

Ihit the (*onn)lete usurpation of tlu^ consulslji|> l)v Tliot 1>I11U'S 

j)rot<,‘i ilu’ 

till' liurslii'rs served to call into action the hitherto I’lMiin III 

^ ^ ^ llu'ii riuv.il 

untried jmwers of tlu^ tribunesld]). In the year 271 ^ M T 
llu* tribune Cains Maaiius " set tlu* first t*xampU* of 
extending' tin? ])rot('ctiou of his sacred ofilce to those* 
of the commons avIio on public /^rounds insisted the 
soserei^fiity of tin* consuls, by refusing to sc'rvt^ as 
soldiers. This was the Meapon so often used frojn 
thi^ time*, loruanls in de'fe*uce of the* popular cause: 
the* IJoman e*e)njni()ns. like* tliohe of Fufrlaiid, sought 
to (d)tain a redr(*ss of f,n'i(*vanc(*s by refusing; to aiel 
the* ”'ov(*rnrnent in its Mars; tljcy refused to furnisli 
me*!!, as enir fathers redused to furnisli monew. !hit> 
tin* first (‘Xercise of this ])ri\ile*g(* was ene'rborne with 
a hi;;‘l) hand; the* consuls held their enlistment of 
soldiers M'itliout tlu* -ity; there* the* tribune*s jiro- 
toction had im i'orce ; and if any man r(*fuse*d to 
appe‘ar, and kept his j>e‘rsem safe* Mithin the* ranji^e of 
the* tribune's’ aid, the consuls prejereedeel to lay waste* 
his laud, and to burn and <l(*slre»y his stoe*,k and 
building’s, !»y \irtue eif that sovere*iti;’n |)ower vvliich, 
e*xe*e*pt within tlie walls of the* city, W’as aItof>’ethe‘r 
nnlindti‘<l. Acconlinj^fly tlie tribune's’ eijijiosilion to- 
tally failed, and the* <*onsn!s obtained the* arm} which 
tli(‘\ \\ant(*d. 

Ihit there is an undying poAver in Jnstie'c* whiedi riM-mn.i 


* Diunyhiu.*', VIII. H7 
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110 o|)fii'('SKioii can aIto<>’o(licr put down. Cains 

— — ' Mivnius had fliikal, Imt liis attempt was not entindy 

thr j)o\\ci t'( * 

fnull(‘ss; u shirit was excited Jiiiioiiost the (*(mu»ioiis 

<tno out iij * 

iiii im, M liicli induced the hurffhers the next year, after Ion," 

consnlc. ^ . 

(IisjJiit(‘s jiiid <l(‘lays, to clioo.se for oiu^ oi* the consuls 

aim;. ‘JT ii ii riijiii well iiHeclcul to th(^ caus(* of the coiiiiiioiis; 
and thf‘ y(‘ar aflen\ards it was afj;r(‘(Ml hy hotli ordeis 
that the (dectioii should he divided hetw(‘eii theiii ; 
that on(^ consul should b(‘ chos(‘ij hy the hurgluTS in 
tli(*ir curia', ari<l the other l)y the whole people in 
their ceutnri(‘s. Still however it must not he for- 
^iil’ottc'ii that the votes of tlie huri(lu‘r.s clients were 
at this time so iiuinerons in the centuric's, as to give' 
to their ])atrons no small iuflueiu'O even in the 
(‘lection of that c.onsul who was ])articularly to he 
th(^ repr(‘S(‘ntative of the commons. Vc't the com- 
mons regardc'd the change as a trium])h, and it A^as 
mark(*d as a mcmorahle event in tlu' annals, that in 
tiu' year 27*5. Kicso l^'ahiiis was again chos(‘n consul 
hy the hurghers, and that Spnriiis Kurins Avas eh'c'ted 
as his colh'agiu' hy tin' ]K*oj)h' in their c(‘nturies. 

AiM'.OTi The n'fusal of tlie hurghers io execaitd* tlu' agra- 

Tl.c K.niMii , . ... 

Milling Milt nail l;nv still rnnkled in the mind.s of the (‘ommons ; 

tl'l tlllMII- 

Mivt-ioi,c and A\ hen men av ere again wantt'd to .serve' against 

bcjitmiii ^ ^ ® 

I'nitir, the ./E(puans and A'eientian.s, Siturins Licinius one 

luilii'i iliiin ^ 

fiLvi.irn, th(' of the trihuiu's, again olH'rt'd his lu’ott'etion 1(» those 
Avho refused to enlist. Ihit lii> eollc'agnos Ix'travt'd 
him, and either as being a majority of tlu' colleg(' 
overruled the op]iosition of liieinins, or hy an abuse 


Zonaras, VII. 17. Ihunysius, * Livy, 11.43. 
IX. 1. 
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of tlieir ])oculiar ])()wer oflomi tluur protection to chap, 
the consuls in enforcing tbcir onit'rs against tli(‘ rc- ^ — -V — ' 
fractory. Thus an army was raised ; hut the soldiers 
AA ho follow c;d Ka\so Fiibiiis into tlie field, reganh'd 
liini and the burghers as nior(‘ their i‘nefiii(‘s Ilian the 
A\*i<‘ntians, and according to the Homan annalists, 
tliry refused to (*on(|uer, and retreated before an 
enemy Avhom they could have vam|uished if tlicw 
A\ould. This is nu*r(‘ly tlu^ haliitual style of Itoman 
:irroganc(‘ ; hut that brave mem may be found eaj)ablc 
of alloAving tluunscdvcs to he slaughtered by the 
enemy ratlier than risk tlu^ ])ossil)iIity of winning a 
victory fora commander Avhoin tlnw det(‘st, we know, 
not nuu'ely from tin* suspicious accounts of the 
Roman Avrit(‘rs, hut from tlu' exj)(‘rienc(‘ of our own 
naAal siawicc' in thi' Iasi Avar, in om^ nnunorabh^ in- 
stance* as ni(‘lancli(dy as it Avas notorious. 

jMarcus Fabius Avas again chosen as tin* burghers’ A.n.e i>7j. 

1 ^ f, , 'riir lii'Usr 

consul for tin* next v<*ar, and (hi, Manlius ' Avas "i tin- ivii.it 

* "-tuppor |H llin 

ele<*t(*d bv the centuries. Another atteinjit to stop oum ».t Hu* 

coinijiotiH. 

the raisin^a of an army was made by the tribune 
’rilH‘rius i^}ntiticius ^ and was again baffled by the 
Opposition of his (Mdleagues. Jiut this year Avitness(‘d 
an acct*ssion to th(‘ causi* of the commons, of imjiort- 
ance more than enough to com|)ensate for the 
(hdection of the majority of the tribunes. The 
h'aliian house ha<l mnv lieen in poss(.‘Ssion of om* 

|)lace in tin* coiisulshi]) for six y(‘ars without inf(‘r- 
ruption, a c!i*ar ju-oof that no other house among the 

^ l*atrcs — M. Fabiuin coiisulein hus daliir. Liry, II. 
creant ' Fabk) cullcfra Cii. Man- Livy, II 41 . 
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(MiAi*. buro’liors could coiujaro with thorn in cr(‘dit :iiid in 
^ ' power. Stiindini>* at tlio head of tlioir onloj*, tljoy 
Iiad been most zealous in its cause, and had incurred 
])roportional)ly the hatred of the commons. Ihit they 
had niiai amonj^st them of a noble spirit, wlio could 
not bear to bo so hated liy their countrvinen, as that 
their own soldicTS should ralher allow theinselv('s to 
1)0 slaiif^lit(‘r(Ml by tlie (uieiny than (a)n(jiuir under tlu^ 
command of a Fabius. Thus the new consul, INlarciis 
l^abins, was resol V(‘d to (‘onciliate the commons " ; he 
succeeded so far as to venture to g*ive battle to the 
V^eientians ; in the bat, tie ®lu' and his brotluu’S Ibuj^ht 
as men who cared for uothiiif? elsii than to recovcu* 
their (‘ountrymeifs love; Quiutus Fabiu.s, the consul 
of th(' year 272, was killed; but th(» Homans gaiiUMl 
the victory. Them the Fahii, to sliow that they were 
in earnest, |)ersuaded the ])uro:hers to divide amonij^st 
their houses the care of the v ounded soldiers ; they 
tliemselves ieok charjjfo of a ijfrcater numb(‘r than 
any other house, and discharged the duty \\ hi(*h they 
liad undertaken with all kindness and lib(*rality. 
Thus, Mlum tlu' bur<>lu'rs nanuMl Ka'so l^'abius to b(^ 
apfain their consul, he was as acce])tahl(* to the ceiitii- 
rii'sas his <‘olleao’ue whom tlu*y themselves appointed, 
Titus Virginius. 

Ae.r.‘i7.'>. Kicso did not delay an instant in shoeing that 
ti»(' Rii.il to his sense of the wroiii!;'s of the commons was sincere ; 
it.ri;i/ui.cir he iiiimediatcdy “ rtMjuired that the a^irrarian law of 

tlu'N UiO (Mlt ’ ‘ 

oil l)\ llll* 

Aucnti.ius. . Xcque inimernor pjua, qiiixl Livy, 1 1. 47. ad fin. 

initio consulatUN iint)il*crat, re- Livy, Jl. 4 j — 4/. 
conciliaiidi aminos pleln*.', &f. ' Livy, )I is. 
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Spurius Cassius sliould be duly carried into eiVect. ojiap 
]} iit the burj^liers treated him with scorn ; th(‘ consul, — ^ — 
they said, had fortfottcm himscdf* and the a])])Iaiises 
of the commons had intoxicated liim. Then Ka'so 
and all Ijis house, findino* themselves re|)r()aclied for 
ha\ ini»’ des(Tted tluar former cause, resolved to (piit 
liomc; alto^c^ther. TIk^ war with tin* \'eientians 
.showed them how tiny mii^ht still he us(‘ful to their 
rdd country: tluy established themselves on tin* 
CreuKU’a, a little stream that runs into the Tiber 
from the Vvost, a few inil(‘S above Jiome. \\m^ tiny 
s<'ttled w'iih tlnar Mixes ami fainilic^s’^ xvith a lari^i* 
train of clienls ”, and with some of tin* I>uri2^hers also 
mIio M(‘r(' coiuK'cled with tluun by personal ties, and 
nlio 3’(‘'-ohed to shan* their fortum*. Fabii hdl 

l{oin(‘ as tin* (.’laudii had hd’t l{<»<>’illns a few y< ars 
lK‘fon‘ ; tin*}’ nished to (Ntahlisli thf‘mselvi‘s as a 
Latin colony in 1‘hniria, ser\ini2: the causes of Home 
e\(’n nhile they had U‘iioiinc(‘d lier. Ihit txvo years 
afterwards tln‘V fell victims to the V(*ientians, who 
sur]n*ise<l tln*m, put them all to th(^ sword, and de- i c 
stroyod tlu'ir sottlenient. 

Thi* (‘ommons had ffaiiUMl strentrlh ami confid(‘nc<* tih- rr 

^ * IIKMIH J 

from thf* eoiniim* o\er of the Fabii to their cause ; 

(M'lm lot 

they <ifratefullv lionouriMl the spirit wdiich had maxh* 

• ^ li.ilm t Ik 

them leave lloDie. aii<l when they heard f)f’ their 
overthrew, they at once aeeuseil the l(iirt,d)ers of 

See Niebuhr, Vol. II. p. 219. yofxcvm kuI (jnXovs’ and af^aiu a 
Aldus (iellius says, Sex i*l trerenti little bfdow, to fuif nXelov tTihaTuu* 

I'aliii cinn bui ' — cMiciun- n kh'i Ith'hhov y)v. Djony^iiis, 1 

veiiti peril runt. l.>. 

" llcXtlrtti Tf rtji'k UwioiV iira- 
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C'lup. Jiaviiig treacljcroiisly botiayt‘(l them. Titus M('- 
— — ' i](Miius, one of tlio consuls, had boon (juiotJy lyin? 
enoarnpod '' n(‘ar tlio Criunera vvlion tlio ral)ii were 
out oft! Ifo was acouso<l tlicrofon^ in the following 
A.r.c.27a year of tn^asoii, and was 4‘ondeniJied ; but th(‘ tri))unes 
thornsolvos ]»rossod for no lioavier sontonce than a 
fine, althoiigli lu‘ actual ly dic'd froni vexation and 
slianic at having been subjc'otod to such a sontonce*. 
A. 0.0.27!) In the* next year *\anotlier consul was accused by the 


tribim(*s Ix'causc* he had been defeated in battle* by 
the Veientians, Init ho defended hiinself inanfiilly, 
and was acijuittcd. 

(uiiiKius This habit of acting on the* offensive for tAvo siic- 

thcn.iiMiiH cc'ssive y(*ars c*nil)olde'ned the commons, and tliew 

(di K'sisljMji; . 11 1 . 1 

tin noAV l)egnn again to e*all for the exee*ution of the 

tion (tf tlic . ^ 

In w. agrarian law of Chssius. fhe (*onsnls L. Furius and 
C. Manlius resisted tliis demand during tlioir yc'ar 

A.r o.‘Ji{(). of oflie'c, tint as soon as tliat was expired, Cn. 

(uunuMus'*, one of the tril)unes, ini])oaclie‘d them 
botli before the* commons for the wrong done to that 
orde'i*. 


A. i . 0 . 2111 . The* burghers wore now alarnieel for the'y saw that 

Ilf IH , 1 • . 1 . * T , 

<if:i(hni .R the commons were h'arning th(*ir oAvn strongtli, and 

Im( 1 hfioic ^ ^ 1.1 

tiu tn.il. )>utlmg it in practice. J liey desired, at any risk, 
to produce a rcniction, and they ae'toel at Fomo as 
the Sjiartans some* years aftc'iwartls tivated tlu'ir 
Helots, or as tin* Vemetian nobles in modern times 


sile'uce'd those bold spirits wliom tliey dreaded. On 
the niglit before the day tixed for tlie trial of the 


Livy, II f)2, 
Livy, 11. 52. 


** Livy, IL 54. 
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consuls, Gemicius the tribune was found dead in his citai'. 
bed . -4-- 

The secrecy and treachery of assassination arc oh.h 

* s;ihMn:vtums, 

ulways tcrrifyiiio' to a pojailar party, avIio have uei- 
tljcT tlio orpfanization among themselves to he able 
to eonet'rt reprisals, nor wealth enough to bribe an 
assassin, even if no better feeling restrained them 
from se(*king such aid. Besides, the burghers were 
not satisfi(‘d with a single murder; others whom they 
<lreaded Avere ]>ut (Mit of the Avay by the same means 
as (i(‘imeius ; ami like the Athenian aristoeratieal 
conspirators in the Peloponnesian Avar, thi^y freely 
used the assassin's dagger to seenn^ their jis(*end- 
ancy“\ Thus the Irilaines for awhile wito silenced, 
and the consuls proceeded to enlist soldiers to server 
against tlu* Ahpiiaiis and Volscians. Amongst toe 
rest Avas on<‘ V^oloro Publilius'k who had scitcmI h(‘- 
fure as a eeiitiirion, and Avho Avas iioav (‘ailed on to 
serve as a common sohtu'r: he refus(‘d to oImw, and 
)>eing a man of great vigour and activity, lie excitiMl 
the commons to sujuiort him, and tlu' consuls and 
their lictors \vei'(‘ driv(*n from the forum. Here the 
disturlmnce rested for the time, hut Volero Avas 
chosen to he one of the tribunes for the year en- 


Volero Avas a man eipial to the iioimI. The tribu- a.i .c l>»2. 
iiitian poAVer miglit be crippled by the influences of lIII 
the burghers at the ele(‘tions; the burghers clients 
A\n‘re so numerous in the (auituries, that thtw could 


’’ Ijvy, II. 51 . Vatir. XXII. 

Zouciias, VH. 17 . Dion Case. i^ivy, II. 55 . 
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CHAP, cloct whom tluT would ; and tlius, in ordinary times, 

' — ' tli(‘ (ollc'fTo of tribunes ini^lit perhaps <H)utain a 
majority wdio were tlie mere tools of tlie Imrf^hers, 
and wlio could utterly baffle tlu^ elt'orts of thim* col- 
loaijfiies. This Volero was impatient to pre\ent, and 
t4ikinj>’ advaiitatro of the (‘xciteimmt of tlie moment, 
when the, commons wen* euraj^ed by the murder of 
(jrenucius, he jiroposc^d a law' that the tribunes for 
lh(^ time to come should be chosen l>y tlu^ votes of 
tlie commons in their tribes, and nc»t by those of the 
wliole i)eo[d(‘ in their centuries, 
n iMMo- No tribune could be jicrsuaded to l)(‘tray the cause 
hftiic of his ord(*r and of puldic freedom by opiiosin^ \o- 
l(To on this occasion; but the year jiassed away, and 
the bur/^hers wen* thus long* successful in obstruct- 
ing th(^ further progress of the law\ It should be 
rc*memb(*n*d that Volero could but jirojiose his mea- 
sure to the commons assembled in their tribes, and 
that even if acce])te<l by them, it did not therefore 
become -i law*, but rather resembled the old petitions 
of the hous(‘ of commons, which reipiiri'd the sanc- 
tion of the king and the house of lords before they 
could b(‘Conie the hnv of the laud. So anv resolu- 
lion of llu* tribes was no more than a ])etition 
addressed to the s(*nate and burgluTs ; but there is 
a, moml jiower in such petitions which is generally 
irresistible, and tin* burghi‘rs well understood the 
policy of Jill aristocracy, to light its battle in the 
assembly of the commons tlnunsehes, rather than to 


Livy, II. j(]. 
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coiriiTHt tlioir order in im open eontest with tlie 
whole order of the eonunons. Aeeordingly the 
l)iirt>:liers laboured to ])r('V('nt VoJero from carrying 
Ids ])etiti(Hi in the ass(‘nibly of tlic; tri1)es. With 
this view tludr metliod was delay: the tribes met to 
transact business only once in (*igljt days, one(\ tliat 
is, in a Homan w(‘ek'^; and no mcvasuri' could be 
proposed unless notice had been given of it two full 
wi'cks bofor(diand, Mhile any measure that was not 
carried on the day wlnai it was brought for^^ard, was 
held to be lost, and could not l)e again put to the 
vote till after tin' hi]JS(‘ of two full weeks mon*. 
The object, therefore, of tlio burgluTs was so to 
r)l)struct the C()urs(‘ of biisiiK‘ss whenever’ the trila^s 
ni(‘t, as to spin it out to sunset without a division ; 
th(*n th('*ni(‘asur(' AAas lost, and could not b(‘ brouirlit 
on again till after a fortnight’s interval. And 
th(\v interru])ted and delayed the l)ijsiness of tln^ 
tribes, by a[)])earing with their clients in tlu^ forum, 
and pur|)Osely c’Nciting a disturbance with the com- 
mons. I besides, we are told that Home was this 
y(‘ar visited with a severe (*pidcniie disorder, Avliich, 
though it lasted only a little Avhilo, was exeeedingly 
fatal. This Avas an interru|)tion to ordinary Imsinc'ss, 
and this, together with the arts of the Inirgliers, pn*- 
veiited the commons from coming to a n^solulion in 

•' In the Homan Kalcndara the term nona', like tliat of niin- 
whicli have been jireserved to tiimu to express tlie weekly mar- 
eight letterw arc used to mark the kel-day, having reference to the 
several days of the month, jii>t as inclusive manner of reckoning, 
seven are used by us. Thu*' the common to all the nations of an- 
nonea of the month fell always tiquity. 
one Roman week before the ides ; 
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CTiAi*. favour of their Tneasorc tlirouffhout tlio Avholo course 
X. 

' — -r — ' of the yi'ar. 

A. lie 2ii». Voloro Mas rcM'h'cti'd trihuiie'”; A]>])ius Claudius 

rarrij.'""^ M’as choseu coiisul i)y the hurj(hers, and T. Quint ins 
Mas electi'd as his colleap;ne hy the c('ntiiries. With 
Volero tlierc Mas choseu also another tribune more 
active than himself. Cains Ijictorius ; the oldest of 
all the triluines, Imt a man endoMual M'ith a resolute 
s]»irit, and well aware of the ilnty of maintaining the 
(tontest vig<»rously. Fresh demands Mere added to 
those contained in Videro’s first laM’ ; the a'diles 
Mere to he choseu hy the tribes as Mcll as the 
trihunes, and tin* tribes Avero to com])etent“’ to 
consider all (|uestions afleeting the M'hole nation, and 
not such oidy as might concern the commons. Thus 
the jtroposed law Mas rendered more uuMelcome to 
the burghers than ever, and Appius dotermim'd to 
resist it by force. Laitoriiis Mas provoked by tlm 
insulting language of tin* consul, and h(> sM'ore that 
on the next day on M’hieh the laM' could be brought 
forM’ard, ho Mould either get it passed by the com- 
mons before; evening, or Avould lay down his life 
ujxni the place*’. Accordingly Mhen the tribes as- 
sembled. A p])ius stationed himself in the forum, sur- 
rounded by a multitude of the younger burghers 
and of his om’ii clients, ready t(t internijtt the ]»ro- 
ceedings of the commons. La-torius called the tribes 
to vote, and gave the usual order that all strangers, 

Livy IF. 56. 

Dionysius, IX. 40. 

Dionysius, IX. 43. /iunaras, Vll. 1/. 
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tliat is, all who did not bidong to any tribe, should 
witlulraw from the forum. A ppius refused to stir-*; 
the tribune sent his officer to enforce obedience, 
but the consurs lictors beat off the officer, and a 
^^enei’al fray ensued, in whi(‘h Lictorius received 
some blows ; and mattiTs would have come to t*x- 
tnmiitv, it is said, had not T. Quintiiis interimsed, 
and M itli i>T('at difficulty parted the eombatanis. This, 
lio\v(!\cr, aj)j)ears to bcj one of the usual soft('niiu,^s 
of the annals, which deliirhte<l to invest these (^arly 
times with a eharacteu* of romantic forbc'araaco and 
innoceiU'C. Jloth parties Avere thoroughly in (earnest : 
lirctorius liad recidved sucli injuri(‘s as to rouse the 
fiirv <d’ tli(‘ (*onnuoiis to the utmost; amin had the 
sacred pc'rsons of the trilmnes b('en ]>rofam*d by vio- 
haice, aiid li.-ctorius mi<»ht soon share* tlie fat * of 
(h*nncius. Ac(“ovdini»;ly the commons acti-d this 
time on the utfoiisivc* ; they neither withdreAV to the 
Sacred Hill, ii(»i slnu themsedves nj) in their own 
(piarteT on tin; Aventine, l)ut they attacked and 
or'cupied ' liu* f'apitol, ainl held it for semu* time as 
a fortress, k('e])inj»* re;jfular <]fuard, nmhu’ the com- 
mand of tli(*ir tribunes, both iiioht and day, 'fhe 
occiipatio]’ of the citadel in tln^ ancient Common- 
wealths inijdied an attempt to effect a, revolution ; 
and a |»o}mlai trihum' tlins hohling the ( apitol with 
his partisans might, at any instant, maki^ liijuself ah- 
sulut(*, and establish his tyranny, like so many of tin* 
popular leaders in (ire(*ce, upon tlie ruins of tin* old 


Livy, II. 56. 


]>K)nyMUs, IX. 48. 
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our. firistocrary. Tlio senate, tlicrefbre, and the wis('r 
— — ' constil, T. Qiiintius, resisted the violent couns('Is of 
Appius and tljo mafia of the burghers ; it wa.s resol vcul 
that the law, ■which we must .suppo.se had been j)a.ssed 
by the commons immediately before they took pos- 
session of the Capitol, should be immediately laid be- 
fore the senate, to receive the assent of thatl)ody. It 
reci'ived the senate's sanction and with this double' 
authority it was brought b('fore the burghers in their 
curiic, to receive* their con.sent also; the only form 
wanting to give it the force of a law. But tlu* 
decision ot the M'isest and most illustrious meml»ers 
of their own b(»d3' overcairu* the obstinacy of the 
burghers; they yielded to necessity; and the second 
great charter of lloiuan libertu'S. the J^ublilian Law, 
was finally carrie<l, and became the law of the land. 
Some said that I'ven the number of triluines was 
now for the first time mised to five, having consisted 
hitherto of two only. At any rate the names of 
the first five tribuiu's, freely chosen by their own 
oi’der, were handed down to ]>osterity; they wc'n* 
C. Siccius”, L. Numitorius, ]\I. Duiliu.s, Sp. Icilius, 
and L. Marilius. 

Jn this list we meet with neither Volero nor La*- 
torius. Volero, us having been already ti-ibune for 
two years together, and having been less })romimmt 
in the final struggle, may naturally have been passed 
over; but La-torius, like Sextius at a later period, 
would surely have bei;n the first choice of the com- 


Dionysius, IX. 49- 

Livy, II. 58. He borrows the names from the annals of Piso. 
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moiis, when they came to exercise a j)ower Avhich 
they owed mainly to his exertions. Was it tlu'ii 
that liis own words had been j^rophetic ; that he liad 
in tact ^ri^en up his life in the forum on the day 
when h(‘ broup^lit forAvard tlie laAv ; that the bloAvs 
of A]>pius' burcchers Avoro as deadly as those of K.tko 
Quinctiiis, or of the murderers of (Jenucius, and that 
Ladoi'ius Avas not only the founder of the greatness 
of his onhT, but its martyr also ? 

'J'lius after a juniod of extr(mie depression and 
ilanger, tlui commons had again b(‘gun to advance 
and the Ihibliliau going beyond any former 

charter, A^as a sure warrant for a more com])h?to 
('nfranchis(‘ment yet to (*om<\ Tlu* commons eonld 
noAv el(‘ct th('ir tribunes freely, and tlu^y had formally 
<»hlained the right of discussing all national quo-tions 
in their own assembly. Thus their poAver Hj)read 
its(?lf out on (‘Very side*, and tried its strength, against 
that tiim‘ when from being independent, it asjnrod to 
become sovereign, and swallowed uj) in itself all the 
])ow(‘rs of the rest of the community. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


WAltS WITH THK A^QUIANS AND VOLSCIANS— LKdKNDS 

C0NNK(’TI:D with thksd wars— stoiuks of corio- 

LANl'S, AND OK (HNdNNATKS. 


Kaiidite nunc Hclicona Deas cantiusquo movete : 

Qui hello eveiti rej^cp; qua* qiieinque seciita’ 

('Oinplerint rani])Os acies; (jinhns Itala jam turn 
Klonierit terra alma vins, qiiibiis arserit armio/' 

Virgil, jVjU. VII. (iU. 


rHAl*. 

XI. 

lulriiiliir 
L to llic 
1 111 "- 


NoTiiiNd convovs a justor notion of the cfroatin'ss of 
Uonian history than those ohaptors in (Jihhon's work, 
in which ho hrin^^s l)oforo us iho state f)f the east 
and of the north, of Ih'rsia and of (u'rniany, and is 
h'd unavoidahly to write an nnivi'rsal liislory, he- 
canse all nations wen* mixed up with the j^reatness 
and the decline of Rome. This indeed is the peculiar 
magiiiticenco of our suhject, that the history of Itomc 
must he in some sort the history of the world ; no 
nation, no language, no country (*f the ancient world, 
can altogether escape on r researches, ii‘ we follow on 
steadily tlm ju'ogress of the Roman dominion till it 
reached its greatest extent. (In this vast held we 
are now' hegiiming to enter ; our view must be car- 
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a little boyoiid the valley of the Tiber, and the (miai>. 
plain of tlie ('aTnj)a£>'iui ; we must as far as the — — ^ 
mountains wlneh divide Latinm from Canij)aina, 
which look down upon the level of th(‘ iVmtine 
inarslies, and even comniand the island summits of 
the Alban liills : we must cross tin' Tiller, and (‘liter 
upon a ]>eo])le of fond^n (‘xtraotion and laufj^ua^te, a 
miithty pcojde, wliosc' southern cities wen' almost 
within si;»lit of Itome, Avhih' tlu'ir most in/rthi'rn 
sc‘tlh'nn‘nts W(‘re ])lant('d beyond the Api'iinint's, 
and, from tlu‘ i^n'at jilain of tin' Kridamis, looked no 
to that mionnous Al|»in(‘ barrier whicdi divided tln'ni 
fn»m tin* unknown wihh'niessc's \val('rc‘d by tin* Istc'i* 
and ins (Imusand tril)utary rivers. 

In the davN of Tliuevdidt's tin* (Jreek city of'nioOj.i 
Cuma ‘ i^ d(‘seribed as situated in tin' land d* tin' VHsnmun^ 
Oincaus. 1 he Opieaiis, Oscans, or Ansonians, for tin* opn-an nu- 

lljc 

lhr('(‘ nanu's all express th(' same' ])eopl(\ o(*cupi(‘d 

^ ^ ' * niid \ »il- 

all tlu‘ country lr‘twe(‘n (Knotria and Tyrrhenia, Miaim. 
tliat is to say, biU^ei'n tin' Silanis and the Tibc'r; 
but the sra-coast of this district was full of towns 
b(doiiL>ini>* to pc'oph' of other nations, such as tin' 

(Jr(M‘k (‘ilies of (hinia and Neapolis, and those* lx*- 
loiij^nm*- to the Tvrrh(*niau IVlasjj^ians, smdi as Tarra- 
cina. (drce'ii, Antium, and Anh'a. Tin* Oilcans 
were an inlainl pe'oph', and it was only by cennjuest 
that tlu'V at last came down to the s('a-(;oast, and 
(‘stablislu'd thcms(*lves in sonu' (d* the Tyrrln'nian 
towns. They had various subdivisions; but tlie twn 


Thucyd. VI. 4. 
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ciiAP. nations of thorn Avitli whom the Romans had most to 
— — ' do, and wlioso oiicroacdimonts on Ijatium wo aro now 
to notice, aro known to ns nndor the namo of the 
yFi(|iiians and Volsoians. 

It is ahsoliitoly impossible* to offor any thinj^ liko 
ii connoctod history of the Volsciauaiid il<!,quiaii wars 
with Rome during the first half century from the be- 
ginning of tlie Commonw'oalth. Rut in order to give 
some clearness to tin* following sketch, f must first 
(h'scrilK* the position of the two nations, and class 
their contests with Rome, whether carried on singly 
or jointly, under the names resj)ectiv(‘ly of the yFajuian 
and Volscian wars, according to tln^ (piarter which 
was tin* princi]nil field of action, 
iii'i' The Vulscians, when they first appc'ar in Roman 

P<>f^uion. nistorv, aro found ]>artly sottlod on tlio lino of 

Innds ovorlookinn- tlio plain of liatiuin, from n(‘ar 
Pra'iiosto to Tarraciiui, and partly at tlic^ foot of th(‘ 
hills in th(' jdain its(df. It has ho(‘n already noticed, 
that just to tlio south of Pramcstc' a i’(‘markahlo l^rcak 
occurs in thi.s mountain wall, so that only its mtu-c 
hast* has lKH‘n left standing, a tract of ground’ hart'ly 
of sufficK'iit elevation to turn the wat(‘rs in ditferent 


directions, and to separatt* the sonret' of the Trerns, 
v\hich fet'ds the liiris, from tin* streams of the Cam- 


- linking a parallel case from 
Knglisli geof.{rapliy, tlie gap in the 
oolitic limcMoiu' chain <if lulls 
which occurs in Warw icksliirc, 
between Fanihorough and Ivlge 
llill, may he coinjiaicd to the gaj) 
at Trieneste; the line of hilK 
northward and southward from 


this point, overlooking the lias 
plain of Warwickshire, may repre- 
sent respect I vely the countries of 
the J'ltpiians and Volscian^; 
w hilst Ikinhury and the valley of 
the ('lienvell answTV to the coun- 
try of the Hei nioans 
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])agiia of Rome. This breach or gap in the inoiiutains (’u ac. 
forms the luwl of tlie country of tlje llerni(*ans, who — 
o(*cupied tin* higher ]>art of the valley of the l^rerus, 
and the hills on its left bank downward as flir as its 
coniluence witli the Liris. lint at Praaieste tlie 
mountain wall rises again to its fidl Inaght, and con- 
tiniu*s stretching to the northward in an unbroken 
line, till it is again interrupted at Tibur or Tivoli by 
llie deep valley of the Anio. Thus from the Anio 
to lh(‘ s('a at Tarracina, the lim' of hills is interrupted 
(»nly at a single ])oint, immediately to the south of 
Pj’aMieste, iiTid is ))y tliis breach divided into two ])arts 
of niK‘(iiial length, th(‘ shenter one extending from 
1"i))ur to Pra‘nest(‘, the longer om* r(‘a(‘hing from tlu‘ 
p<>int wlu're the hills again rise o])])osite to Jh*a‘nest(* 
a> far as 'farracina and tlu' sea. Of this moimtuin 
wall the longer ])orlion was i)eld h} the V'olscians, 
lh(* shorter by th(‘ /E(|uians. 

But it is not, to )»e undiTstood that tlie whole ofscumf 

ll)(' 

(his highland country was i)oss(*sscd bv these twounMtin. 

( )l>ican Jiations. I^atin towns were scatUavd along 
tile edge of it ov(‘rloo!^ing tln^ ]»Iiiin i)f Ijatinm, such 
as Tilnir and Praaieste in the Avinian portion of it, 
and in tlu^ V'olscian, Orlona, Cora, Norba, and Sedia. 

The jK<niians dw(*lt rather in tlu* int(Ma(»r of the 
nuamtain eountry ; tle-ir f>ldest st*ats wore in tin* 
heart of (he Apennines, on lh(‘ lake <d‘ Fucinus, from 
wlnaice tliey liad advancial towards th(‘ west, (ill 
they had reacluMl the edge overhanging thi^ ]>lain. 

Nor is it possible to state at what time tin* s(‘V(*nd 
Latin cilie> of the Apennines were first coinjma’ed, 
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with tlio 
Vo1m( mil''. 
A’oUi lan 
«'OII(|lM His ill 
l<Utll!lll. 


or how (>fh‘Ti they recoveror] tlioir iii(loj)(‘ndcnce. 
Tibur and Jh*a'iu‘Sto JU‘Vor foil into the' hands of tho 
il^icjuiaijs, thoir natural stn'ii^th ]i(dj)inf»’ probaldy to 
secure' tJuun from tho invaders. Tho .Kijuians seem 
ratlier to liavo directed thoii* oflbrts in anotlier di- 
rection against the Latin towns of tho All)an lulls, 
ponring out readily throiij^di tho brc'ach in tlu' moun- 
tain lino already noticed, and f>”jiiuinf:f tlius an ad- 
vanced |)osition from which to command the plain 
of liomo itself. 

Th(‘ V^olsciaJi compiosls, on tlie other hand, wore 
(dfectcMl either in tludr own ])ortion of the mountain 
lin(‘, or ill tin* ])lain nearer the sc'a, or finally, on tlu' 
soiith(‘rn ajid western juarts of the clust(u* of the 
Alban hills, as the /Lepiians attacked their eastern 
and north(*rn jiarts. Tarracina " ap])ears to have' 
fallen into their hands vm’y soon after tho OYerthr()^v 
of the Uoman monarchy ; and Antiiim ‘ was also an 
(‘arly conquest. In the year 2()1, Hovilhc, ('irceii, 
('orioli, Lavinium, Satriciim, and ^'elit^e, Averi* still 
Latin cities; but all ’ these were conipien'd at oiu' 


■* It IS mciitioiu'd as a VoKt'ian 
town iindtT the nanic of Aiixur in 
tho year 3-40 (hivy, IV. fil).) Its 
capture hy the Volscians is no 
where recorded ; but in the ear- 
liest Volscian wars, after the ex- 
pulsion of the lar(|uins, tlie seat 
of war lies always on the Homan 
side of it. It seems therefore to 
have fallen soon alter the date of 
the treaty with (''arlha^c, in which 
it IS spoken of as a Latin city. 

' It belonffed to llie Volscians 
in the year 261, the year m which 


the Homan leaprue with the l.atms 
was concluded, Livy, II, 3.3. 

^ 'I’he jirescnt text of Diony- 
sius has IkiAfiv- or JiioAdv-, (VIII. 
20) Plutarch has lldXAnv, (C-ono- 
lauus, 2r)) hut It appears that 
Hovilla' and not Uola is ineanr, 
because the coiU|ucst of Hola is 
mentioned separately Ijy both 
writers, and beeaiise Plulareh gives 
the distance of IViXXoi from Home 
at one bundled stadia, which 
suits Hovillce, but is too little for 
Bola. 'I'he conquest of Circeii, 
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tinh‘ or other by tlie \^)lseians, so that at the ])eriod vn\i\ 
of their greatest siiecoss tlioy must have advanced ' 
within twelve miles of tl)e ^i^ates of Rome, The 
l(‘geiid ol’ Coriolanns represents these towns, Avith the 
t'X(*e])tion of Velitra\ as haviiij^ l)eeij taken bcd.ween 
the' years and !?(>(), in the gn'at invasion eoii- 
dneted jointly by Coriolanns ami by Attins Tullius, 
lint Niebuhr has given reasons for ludieving that 
th('s(* cniKjii^'sts Avene not made till some years laU'r, 
and that tlnw were efie(*t('d not all at once, but iii 
tile conrs(^ of sc'veral yi'ars. J$e this as it may, it is 
em tain that soim‘ of the toAvns thus taken, Satricuin, 
for instance, Circeii, and Velitra^, nnnained for many 
y(‘ars in jtossession of tlu‘ Colscians. Corioli was 
(h'stroMsI, and i^ no inon' lu‘ard of in history, while 
Uo\ill:c and lia^iMillln Aven* in all ])robability soon 
rc'covered eitlnn* by tln^ |{<»nians or by lh(‘ hatins. 

Whilst the \ olscians Avm’e thus tearing Latiuni to 

. , , , 11 • • I • . » Ol 'jlH'StH 

])ji‘ces on one >ide tl}(‘ jKijiuans AV(‘r(‘ assailing it 
\\ith etpial sikth'ss on th<‘ other. Their comjuests 
also aj’(‘ all assigned by the legtaid of Coriolanns to 


Curioli, t^avinium, and Satncinn, 
]s notired by Livy, II. 39. Vvli- 
trui was labvn by the Romans 
from tli’* N’olscians in the yrar 
lint It must afterward.s have 
bi’on lo.^t again r f<jr we find it in 
arms with the Volseiaiis against 
Rome, and afterwaids with the 
Latins; and ihoiigh tins is spokm 
ot a^ the revolt of a Roman colo- 
ny, as if the descendants of the 
colonists sent there alter its first 
comjuewt in *20 had always con- 
tinued in possession of it, yet 
the well-known inscription found 


there, known l>y the name of La 
Jaunina Volsca or Rorgiana,” 
lb written in the Oscan language, 
and contains the O.scari title ‘*Me- 
di\.’' Set* Lanzi, Saggio di Jdn- 
giia KtruNca, \'ol. Ill p. GlO. I 
believe Niebuhr is right in con- 
sidering sucli pretended revolts of 
Roman colonies to liave heen juo- 
peily a revolt of the old inhahit- 
antH, in which the Roman rolo- 
ni.sts as a matter of course were 
expelled or ma.sHacred See Vol. 
Jl. p. 4 4, 45. Kiig. 'i’ransl. 
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liis lanious invaRioii, mIioii ho is said to have taken 
('orbio ^ Vitcllia, Trebia, Lnvici, and J\‘diim. All 
tln^se ])Iaoes, with the excej)tion of Trebia, stood 
eith(‘r on the Alban hills, or close to them, and three 
of them, ( -01^)10, liavici, and P(‘duTn, are amongst the 
thirty Latin eitic^s which concluded the treaty with 
Spiirius Cassias in the year 2(51. They were retaiiuHl 
for many years ^ by tlieir conquerors; and tliusTilmr 
and Praaieste were isolated from the rest of Latium, 
and the A^h|uians had (»stab1ished themselves on the 
Alban hills above and around Tusculum, which re- 
mained the only uncon(|uered Ijatiji city in that 
(juarter, and was so thrown more; lhan c'vtt into tlie 
arms of Home. 

Now, had all these coiujiiests been indeed achieved 
as early as the' year 2(5(1, and within the sjifice of one 
or two years, what could have ])revented tin? .da|uiaiis 
and Volscians from eifecting the total comiuest of 
Homo, or what couhl tlieir armies have been doing 
in thi' years from 273 to 27S, when tlie Homans 
were struggling so hardly against tin* Vinenliansi’ 
Or how conn's it, as Niebuhr wc*ll observ(*s, it the 
jlhiuians had taken Pedum, and C’orbif), and La\ici, 
in 2(5(5, that tlu'ir armi('s are nn'iitioned as encamping 
on Algidus for the first time in the year 28t) ; a sj)ot 
uhich from that time forwards they contimu'd to 


' liivy, IT. 39. 

^ Lavui w:is conquered by the 
Homans in 336. (tjivy» tY. 47.) 
(nrbio in 297. III. 3') ) No 

reta|)ture of Pedum is mentioned ; 
but the town probably joined the 


l.atm confederacy rii^ain, wIkmi it 
bhook otf the Volsnau yoke ; it is 
mentioned in the time of the ^n-eat 
E'ltm war as faking an active part 
on the Latin side. 
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<K*(*u])y year after year till Romo regained the as- 
eendaney? It is much more ])rohablo that tke first 
yc*ars of th(' war after 2()iJ were marked by no div 
<‘isiv(^ events ; that the league Avith the Ifernicans in 
2(iS ()|)])osed an additional obstacle to tlie ])rogress 
(d* the Opican nations; but that subse(|nently, the 
Avars with the V eieiitians, ami the domestic dis|nites 
uliich rag(Ml Avith more or less Yiolenc(‘ from tlu* 
deaili of Sjjurins C'assins, to the j^assing of the Ihib- 
liliaii laAv, distraeded tlie attention of the Romans, 
and enal)l(‘d the yFi(juians and Volseians to j)n*ss 
A\illi more (*l)(‘ct u]K)n tin* Latins and JJ(*rnicans. 
But ^\ntinm Avas Avn'sted from tlu' V^olscians by tlie 
three (Mnitedc'rate nations in 2S(), and th(‘ gri^at 
period of tin* Itoinan disastcu’s is to lx* ]dac(xl in thf^ 
ten years following that evtmt ; unless Ave c]io< s<* to 
s(*])arati‘ the date of tlu* \’olscian eoiKpiests from 
fhos(‘ nf tli(' ,Fi(p]ians. AV(* must tlnni snp]>ose that 
Corinli, Satrieiim, l/:\iniiHn, and the (owns in that 
(piarli'r, liad been taken by tlie \%)lsciaiis betwcxai 
2()(l and 2Sd, that some of (h(*S(' Avere aftcawvards n*- 
(‘ov('n‘d, and that tin' Itoimms during the latter ])art 
of the period had beini r(‘gaining tludr lost ground, 
till in l!s<; tliey becaim.y in their turn, tlie assailants, 
and coij<pun*(‘d Antiiim. Then tlu^ yKcpiians united 
tlK‘ir arms more zealously Avith the \^ols<‘ians ; tln^ 
s('at of th(‘ Avar was nunoA'txl to (h(‘ froiiticu’ of La- 
tiiim, hordiM-ing on tin* .Etpiians, and then foII<»AV(‘<l 
tho invasion of that frontier-, the establishment of 
the yFiipiians on Algiilus, and tlui ri^pi^atcMl ravages of 
lh(' Jtoman t(‘rritorv lK*tAv<‘en Tusculum and Itonie. 


CMlAC, 

\\. 



JHH 


nisTORy or romk, 


c.'irAi*. Tlie poriVxl bclwf'on tlie yoar 280 and tlio end of 
— ' th(* eenturv, Avas iiiurkc'd l)y the visitations of pesti- 
wivIi'ho" ' h'liee as well as hy those of war. A short hot most 

trial kr«l liv - ii i* i iiiR’i 

iiuMMU- 8(.‘V(a-(^ (‘pKiciiiic liaa ragcnl in thn y(*nr , it 

iirstiini.r liTokf' oiil in '2HH\ and tlion in :2I)1 wlien 

its ravajDftvs wcto most feaiTnl. It carrit'd oil* l)otli 
tlio consuls, twi) out of the four aui^fiirs, tlio Curio 
Maximus, ^itli a i>T(‘at nundxT of oilier ]>ersoiis of 
all and conditions : and this sickness, like tlu' 
]da<^n(‘ of Athens, was a,<:i<^ravated Iw th(‘ inroads of 
tlie yFx|nians and Volscians, \\liicli had driviui the 
country ])eo])h‘ to (ly with their catth‘ into Rome, 
and (lius crowdt‘d a lar^-e |K)])ulalion into a narrow 
s|)ac(‘ with detici(‘nt accommodations, wliile t]i(‘ state 
of the* atnios])here was in itsidf jiestilential, c‘V(m had 
it luxMi iiK^t under circumstances (he most favour- 
aide. It is manifc'st tliat at this time the Romans 
were in ]K)ssession <»f no hirtilied towns luduefui 
Itome and tln^ yRquian frontier; when the Itoman 
armi(‘s could not k(‘e|) tlie lield, tlu‘ enemy mi<>ht 
march without ohstach* up to tlu' very walls of 
Ronu' itself; and tlunv N\as nothing’ for tlxun to win 
t'xcept the ]dund('r of tlu' Roman territory, and tlu^ 
]>ossessimi of tlie <*apital. 

Anil liv Perhaps, too, thesi' disastrous times A^ere further 

si'nNo'ii., ' a<»'^n*avated hv anoliier evil, vliich tlie Roman annals 

\\ Ini h . T t -1 

main Ro- W(T(' uiiwilljiiii* o])enlv to avoN\. W h(‘u matters 

rvilr, y\l.o CailU' tO SUCll H Cl’lSlS tllUt t llC (*01111110118 nCCU])U‘d tllC 

'' Dionysius, IX. 42. Divy, III. 0, 7. Dionysius, 

* Ixivy, 111. 2. Dionysius, IX. IX. 07- 
(30. 
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Capitol in arms, as was tlio case immediately l)efor(‘ 
the ])assiiig of tin* Piil)lilian Avhen wo read of dis- 
sensions so violent, tliat the consuls of three sneees- 
siv(' years were im])eached hy llie tribunes, and a 
tribune was on the* otluT Imnd murdered by the 
aristocracy; when ai>'ain, at a someAvhat later period, 
M(‘ read of the disputes about the Terentilian law, 
and h(‘ar of the banishment of Kjcso (^uinctius for 
his ^iol(‘nces towards the commons on that oe(‘asion, 
W(* ina\ sus|)ect that the whol(‘ truth has not hovn 
r('vc‘al(‘d to us, and that tin' factions of l{oni(\ likt^ 
those* of (trec'ce, w(‘r(‘ att(‘nded by tin* banishment of 
a coii>iderabl(‘ imnilx'r of the Nah(|nislu‘d party, so 
tliat Itoman (‘\iles ^^ere oftmi to b(‘ found in the 
muLrlibourimi’ eitit's, as ea<»*er to return as the 1\-ir- 
(juinii had been forimuly, and as little scrujudous as 
llic'V of eHec'tin^i;’ that return throu^li for(‘ign aid. 
1'Iiat this was actually the case, is shown by the 
surju-i^'C of the ( in the >ear'J!fl, wh(‘i) a laxly 

of nuui, consi^tin^*., as it is (\xpri‘ssly said, of (‘xih's 
and slaves’’, and headed by Ap]>ius llerdonius, a 


” It H not imked expressly 
s.iid that tln' cvilfs were iloFnan 
exiles ; and Lu'} , who in his whole 
narrative nf tlie transaction says 
notlinif^ of Ktcso, or of his con- 
nexion with the C'Xispiiacy, uses 
lanpiia^je wliich inif^ht he. ap})hca- 
])le to the case of exiles ot otlicr 
countries. He makes llcrdcjiiius 
say (in. If)}, “ Se miserriini cu- 
jusque suseejnsse causam, lit ex- 
ults injnna pulsos in ])atiiam re- 
dueeret ; id rnalle pojnilo Komano 
auctore fieri: si ibi hju’s non sit, 
^'olyco8 et .ihjiios, ct omnia extre- 


ma tentatunim ct coneitalururn.” 
Still even these words, esjieeially 
tlie expiesM(»ri *‘in patriam,’* iri- 
htead of “ in pntrias,” are iiio.st 
naturally to be understood of 
Koman exiles; if they had been 
all Sabines, or U^quian^, or 
.scians, the aUenqit would liave 
been made on the citadel of 
CaircB, or Lavici, or Aiixur; not 
on the Capitol at Koine. Ihit 
Dionysius’ words (X 1*1) atlrmt 
of no doubt. ’llv oiVoc •yew/xr/ 
fUTti TO Kfjanjnni rutv fTrLKnipnriiTMif 
ful Koine, namely) roef rf 


niAC. 

tlir 

ailliU'sol lilt 
A'lqiii.tux 
jiml \ ol- 
HCiaUB. 
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Sa})iiic, nia<l(^ tlionisolves masters of the citadel of 
Home. There is, therefore, in all |)rol)al)ility, a 
foundation in truth for tlie famous story of Corio- 
laniis, hut it must In* referred to a }>criod mucli later 
tlian tlu‘ yi*ar the date assif^ned to it in tlie com- 
mon annals; and tlie circumstances arc* so disiruiscnl 
that it is impossible to guc^ss from Avhat reality 
they have beoii corrupted. It would In* a bexautiful 
story, could we believe* that Coriolaiuis joined the 
concjnerinif Tlihjuians and Volscians with a body of 
Homan exil(*s ; that tlie viedories of foredguors ])ut it 
in his penver to procure his oavii recall and that of his 
(*om])auions, but that overcome by the; ])rayers of his 
mother, he refrained from doing such violence to tin* 
hi\\s of his country; and cont(*nted with the con- 
cpiests of his protectors, he refused to turn them to 
Ids own jiersonal benefit, and chose* rather to li\e 
and die an exile than to owe his restoration to the* 


f/iuyeuVis' Kti\ Tovs Soi)- 

\iivv (h KaXilv. These 

can certfiinly l)e no ottier than the 
exiles ainl llie slaves of Koine. 

'riu* supposition in the text re- 
ceives further confirmation from 
a remarkable statement m Dio- 
nysius, that in the year JoS, just 
before the banishment of Corio- 
lanus, many Roman citizens were 
invited by the neighbouririff cities 
to leave thoir country, and to 
come and live \viih them, and 
enjoy tlieir franchise of citizen- 
8hij>. And a great many naWot 
naiw left Koine with their families, 
he .says, on these terms ; some of 
whom returned afterwards, when 
better limes arrived, but others 


continued to live in tlieir new 
countries. See Uionys. VII. is. 
This undoubtedly must mean, 
that many Koinans were obliged 
to go into banishment, and these 
availed themselves of the treaty 
with the LatiiisS, which established 
an interchange of citizenship be- 
tween Koine and J^alium, and 
became citizens of some Latin 
city. And this is the simplest 
way of accounting for the name 
Conolunus, to sup})ose that he 
settled at Corioli, and became a 
citizen there j and afterwards when 
("onoli was conquered by the 
Volscians, joined their army in 
order to prosecute his revenge 
against Rome. 
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swords of strangers. I3(* this as it niav, tlio oomiiion cai.M*". 

' XI 

story is so famous and so striking that it must not 
bo su])prossod ; and tlio life and death of Coriolanus 
are no uinvorthy se([nel to the story of the life and 
death of the last king Tar<niinius. 

(’aits Marcu s was a noble Roman, of the race 

. . . Foil 

of that worthy king, Aneus Mareius’'; Ids lather 

‘ ( )f li Is rally 

MlK'ii lie was a cliild, lail his incdhor, wlios(' p'"" 
naTiii* was \ oliiinma, [MMionnod to liim tlie jiart 
botli of fatluT and of mothor: and Cains loved lior 
(‘\(*(‘(Mlinply, and when lie i 2 ^aine<l ^lory by his feats 
of arms it was Ids f»T(‘atest joy (hat liis niotlier 
slioiild liear liis praises ; and wlnm he was n ‘warded 
for liis nobl(‘ dtssls, it was his ^n’eat(‘st Joy tliat his 
jiiotlnn* sliould see him r(‘eeiv(‘ his erowii. And lu‘ 
foiiiiflit at the battle ))y the lak(‘ Re^dllns a,ifainst 
kiiii*- Tar(|ninins and tin* I^atins, and lu* was tlnm a 
>onth of s(‘V('nteen y<‘ars of ajife; and in tlie heat of 
the batth' Ik' saw^ a Homan beaten to tin* {iTound, 
and liis fo(» was rnsliintr on him to slay him, but 
Cains sti'pjRMl before him, and covered him, and 
slew' the enemy, and saved the life of his hdlow 
soldic'j*. So Anlns tlie ^^eiu‘ral r(3W'arded him Avitli 
an oaken wreath, for sueli wus the rew^ard given to 


Zt)naras, co})yin^ Dion Cas- 
hiiis, runl moht of tht MSS. of 
Livy, jjfive I he pTOnoincii of C\>- 
nolanus as (’iktuk, and not Daius. 
Historically the point is of no con- 
setjuence; hut the richest poetry 
in which the story of Coriolanus 
was ever recorded, Shakspeare's 
tragedy on that subject, has cuii- 


secrated the name of C-aius ; and 
in this respect, as well as in calling 
the mother of the hero, Voluiniiia, 
and his wife Virgilia, I have re- 
garded Shakspeare’s authority as 
(lecisive. 

’•* Plutarch, Coriolanus, 1. 4. 

“ Plutarch, Conolanus, 3. 
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tlioso wlio saved tli(‘ liteofa eomradc* in ])attl(\ And 
this was his first crown, Init after this lie won many 
in many hat1l(^s, for he was stronii^ and valiant, and 
none of tlie Jtonians conld eomjiare with liim. 

After this there was a* war betw(‘t‘en the Uomans 
and th(' Volscians ; and tlie ]{omans attached tlie 
city of Corioli *■'. cilizc‘ns of Oorioli ojxMied 

th<‘ir pates, and made a sally, and (lro\e tlu* Uomans 
l)ack to tlu'ir (?am|). ITien ( aius ran forwards with 
a few’ ))rav(‘ men, and calh^l hack the rnnaways. and 
he stay(‘d the (‘nemy, and turned the tide of the 
battle, so that tlic* Volscians fled back into the city. 
Hut Cains followed th(‘m, and w hen lu' saw’ the pates 
still f)])(‘n, for the Volscians wt‘r(' 
city, then he called to the Komaus, and said, Vov 
ns are yon pates set w ide rather than for the A^)l- 
scians : why an* we afraid to rush in ?” JI(* liiiiis(‘ir 
followed the fnpitives into tlu^ iHiwn, and tlu^ (‘many 
lied b(‘fore him ; but when they saw’ that h(‘ was l>ut 
one man llnw turned apainst him ; but Cains h(‘1(I his 
proiind, for he was stronp of hand, and liphl of loot, 
and stout of heart, and 1 k‘ drove the AOlscians to Ihe 
farthest side of the towii, and all was ch-ar luOiind 
him ; so that tin* Uomans (*ame in aftc'r liiin w ithout 
anv tn)ubl(\ and took the (‘ity. Tlnai all men said, 
‘‘Cains and none else has won Corioli;” and Comi- 


Plutarch. (oriolanuR, K. 'riic Homans and Hatms concluded in 
story re})resents (’(»ri(>li as a this very same ye.ir, shows that 
A'olscian town, and as taken by Corioli was then not a Volscian 
the Romans in the consulship of hut a Latin town, and one of the 
Postiimiis Cominius, A.U.(\ 21)1. thirty states which made the al- 
'Phe aullientic inoiiumont of these lianec witli Rome, 
times, the treaty between the 
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iiius the genersil said, “Let liini bo oalled after the 
name of tlie city.” So they ealled him Cains Mareius 
Coriolaiius 

AfUT this rhen^ was a fjreat seareity of eonu and 
the eoinmons were inu<‘li distressed for want, and the 
kin^ of llie (Jreeks in Sieily sent sliips laden with 
<*orn to Rome: so the senate resolvi'd to sell the corn 
to the poor commons, l<\st they sliould die of liiinpcen 
Jhii ('aius liated the nmimons, and he was ant^ry that 
they had ”()t lril)un(‘s to be tluar leaders, and hesiiid, 
“ If they want e(»rn, let them show themselves obe- 
di<‘nt to the biir^loTs as th(‘ir fathers did, and let tli(‘m 
11]) their trihnnes; and then will we let th(‘m 
have corn to (‘at, and will tak(‘ care of th(‘ni/’ The 
conmiojis, uIkti they h(‘ard this, \V(‘re (piitc^ fnrioiis, 
and tlic‘y would haN(‘ s(‘t upon Cains as h(^ came out 
of till' s(‘nalc‘-house and torn him to piect‘s, lait tln^ 
tribunes said, Nay, yc‘ shall jud^e him yoiirselvc^s 
ill your comiria, and we will l>c his accus(?rs.” 8 o 


" 'riic toiv of llie of 

t’oiioli w.' ail attempt to fvjilaiii 
tlu* narru* f eorlolami^, which in 
reality me elv sliowed that ^lar- 
ciu.'- had lec'ii .settled at ('orioli, 
and ]in<l I. coinc a cUizoii of that 
place aft his haiiishrnent from 
Koine. 'Fh same explanation will 
stT\e peril ps for some other Latin 
surnames, such ass Medulhnus, 
Ri^illcnsis, Malventaniis, and 
others, recording the connexion of 
Uoman fainihes at some period or 
other with the towns from which 
ihev took their names. See note 
II.' 

'' Plutarch names Gelon, tyrant 
of Syracu‘<e. Livy merely says 


that the corn came from Sicily ; 
Dionysius calls (ielon “the most 
disiiii^iiishcd of the tyrants of Si- 
cily at that tmie,^’ without speci- 
fyint( whether, at the time of the. 
famine at Rome, he was tyrant of 
(lela or of Syracuse/ Tlie old Ro- 
man annalists, Jjicinius Macer and 
f’u. (jelliuH, cared aliout Greek 
clironolopry as little as Shakspeare 
did about that of Rome ; and as he 
makes 'Fitus Lartius talk of Cato 
llie censor, so they made Diony- 
sius the tyrant cotemporary with 
the battle of Marathon, and said 
that it was he who relieved the 
scarcity at Rome in the year 26‘i. 
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— — ' knew that they would sliow him no mercy, therefore 
In* stayed not for the day of his trial'* but tied from 

Ilf goes Itome, and took refuge among the Volscians. They 

to tlic 

VoIbciuiis : and Attius Tullius their chief received him kindly, 
and he lived among them a banished man. 

AtthisTui- Attius said to liimselti “Cains, who used to tight 

liiis stirs m) , . . , -n I 

wur between agJiiTist US, IS HOW ou our SHU* ; WO Will imiKo wai* 

the Uointms . ii^ icri- 

fiTuiVoi- again ujioii the lloniaus. liut tliii Volscians won* 

BcillllH. IIOW . - , , . 

he run. alrai<l ; so that Attius was torced to jiractiso 

bringrthis craftily, to make them do what he wished, wludhc'r 

nhout. , , . Twr i . 

they would or no. JNow the manner of his ])ractico 
was as follows The great games at Romt* W(*re 
finished, hut they were going to he c(‘lohrated ovc‘r 
again with groat pomp and cost, to ajijiease the wrath 
of Jupiter. For Jujiitor had spoken in a dream to 
Titus Latinius, a man of the commons, and said, 
“ Go and bid the consuls to celebrate the games 
over again with grciat pomi>, for one danced at tlu* 
opening of the games but now, whom 1 liktsl not ; 
and V(aigeance is coming therefore u|)on tliis city.” 
lint Titus feared to go to the consuls, ibr he thought 
that every one would laugh at liim, and so he did 
not ob (7 th(‘ god. A few diiys after, liis son fell 

Livy, II. 35. Ipse qiium ingly. Dionysius and Plutarch 
die dict/l non adcsset, persevera- seem to have forgotten that exile 
.turn in ir& est. Dionysius, whom as a punishment was unknown to 
Plutarch follows, says that the the Homan law till a much later 
tribunes fixed perpetual banish- period 
ineiit as the penalty which the Livy, II. 3 (j. 

accused should sufl'er if found Visas Jupiter dicere, “ Sibi 

guilty; that he was found guilty ludis pr«Tsultatorein displicuisse.” 
by the votes of twelve tribes out of Livy, 11. 3G. 
twenty-one, and banished accord- 
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sic‘k and died; and again the vision appeared to him enAr. 

in his sleep, and said, “ AVilt thou still despise ' ^ 

what 1 tell thee ? Thy son is dead, but if thou g«» 
not quickly, and do my bidding, it shall be yet worse 
for thee.” But Titus still lingered, so he was him- 
self stricken Avitli a palsy ; and he could not walk, 
but they carried him in a litter. Then he delayed 
no longer, but sai<l to his kinsmen, “ Carry me into 
the forum, to tin* consuls.” And they carried him 
in his litter, and he told the consuls the bidding of 
the god, and all that had befallen himself. When 
ho had finished his story, the consuls remembered 
how thiit on the morning of the first day of tlu! 
games, a burgher luul taken his slave and scourged 
him in the midst of the circus where the games 
were fo be held ; ami the Imrgher regarded it not, 
but .Tupiter saw it and was wroth : for it was a 
holy day, and a d.ay for mirth and gladness, and 
not for crying and for torment. So the consuls 
Ixdieved what Titus said, and brought him into the 
senate, and he told the story again to the senators. 

Whmi lo! so soon as he had ended his story, the 
})alsy left him, and his limbs becain*' strong as before, 
and he needed no more to be caiTied in his litter, 
but walked home on his feet. 

Thus the great gfinies '-' were celebrated over again The v>.i- 
at Home, and many of the Volseians went to liome .1 out 
to see the sight. Then Attius wont to the consuls ii'„7i i,'.- 
nrivatelv, and said to them; “A great nmititude ofih. ^i'at 

^ *' games 


2 ' Liv)', II. 37. 

O 2 
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CHAP. Volscians aro now in Romo. I romomber now on a 
— ' like occasion, not many years since, tlie Sabines 
made a riot in this city, and great miscliicf was like 
to come of it; loth were 1 that my people should do 
might of the same kind; but it becomes your wisdom 
rather to hindc'r evil than to mend it.” AVhen the 
consuls told this to the senate, the senate was afraid ; 
and it was thought best to send the criers round the 
city, to give notice that every Volscian should be 
gone fnun Rome bt?fore the scdling of the sun. The 
V<dscians were very angry at this, for they said to 
(uio another, “ Do these men then hold us to be so 


ju'ofano and unludy, that our presence is an olfence 
to th(‘ blessed gods ?” 8o they left Home in haste, 
and went home towards their own country, full 
of indignatitui at the shame which was put ujton 
them. 


Attiiifciiicct. Their May home vvas ov<-r the hills of Alba ’I )>y 

them, »ml 11111. . 

<\iiu»tiu‘m tlio Avc‘l]-lieti(l of the water of J^^eroutina, A\lierc’ the 

l<i go to vviir 

will iho eoimcils of the l^atiiis luu( been used to ineid of old. 

JIdumuh. 

Attius knew that the Volscians would be driven 


from Rome, and woidd jtass that way, so he Avaited 
there' to meet them. At last they came up in a long 
train, each as he could go, and Attius spoke to them, 
.and asked them Avb.at was the matter, that tlu'v had 
so suddenly left Rome. When they told him, lu* 
calh'd them to follow him from the road, d(»wn to 
the gniss which Avas by the side of the stream, and 
there they gathered round him, and he made a 


S' Livy, II, 38 . 
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speech to them, and said, "‘What is it that these 

men ha\e done to you ? They have made a show of 

you at their p^anuvs before all the nei^dil)Ourin<»- na- 
tions. Ye, and your Mives, and your children, Avere 
cast out at tlie voice of the cri(‘r, as thou^^h ye were 
])rohine and unholy, and as if your pr(‘Senco befori^ 
the si(i:ht of the fifods were a siicrilei^e. Do ye not 
counI them for your enemies already, s(‘eing if y(^ 
had not made such good haste in coining away ye 
Avould hav(^ hccu all dc^ad men ere now^ They have 
inadi^ war upon us: see to it, if yo be men, that ye 
liiahe them rue their decMl.'’ So the Volsciaiis 
eairerlv listeiKsl to liis words, and all their tnb(‘s 
mad(' it a (‘ommon (piarrel, and they raised a gn'at 
army, and cliosc^ Attiiis and ('uius Marcius the Ito- 
nian to coinniaiid it. 

W lun this great host took the field, the Itoinans Uow C’.mp 

. • • i AtlUM 

li'ared to Ln> out to luittle against it. So tains aiidunnimi 
Attius attack(‘d (iio cities of the Ijatiiis, and th(7 a 
first look Circt'ii^^ and afterwards Satricum, and 
L(mgula, and l^dusca, and (^u’ioli; and th(‘n tliey 
took LaAininin, Avhich was to tli(‘ Homans a sjicnMl 
(*ity, 1 >( ‘cause ^l^hieas was its foundiT, and l>(‘caus(‘ the 
holy things of th(‘ gods of their fathers were k(’|)t 
th(‘re. After this Cains and Attius took t^irhio, and 
Vitellia, and Tndiia, and Lavici, and Pediirn ; and 
from P(‘(liim tlu‘y went towards Home, and they (‘ii- 
camjied hy the Cluiiiaii dyke, which was no mor(‘ 
than five miles from the city; and they laid wasU? 


'** Livy, II 39. 
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The Uo- 
iiijiiib Hue f(»r 

jK'urc, blit 
It is )ioi 

jjnuiteil. 


The piiestb 
of the 

iiK iry lo 
('aniH. hi 
he vmH u,.. 
hour tlieni. 


tlie lands of the commons of Romo, hut they spared 
tliose of the Itnrghers; Cains, for his ])art, thinking 
that Ills (juarrel was with the commons only, ami 
that the Imrghers were his friends; and Attins 
thinking that it would cause the Romans to be jea- 
lous of each other, and so make Rome tin' easier 
to be com|U('red. So the host of the Volscians lay 
encamjied near Rome. 

Within the city meanwhile there was a great 
tumult; the women ran to the teni])les of tin* gods 
to ]»ray for nu'rcy, the jioorer peojile cried out in the 
streets that tlx'y would have peace, ami that the 
senate should send dejnities to Cains and to Attins. 
So (lejmtics were sent -', five men of the chit'f of the 
burghers; but Cains answered them. “ W'e will gise 
jou no peace, till ye restore to the Volscians all the 
land and all the cities which ye or your lathers have 
e\er taken from them ; ami till ye make them yonr 
citizens, and give them all ihe rights which ye have 
yourselves, as ye have done to the Latins." The d(‘- 
puties '•ould not accept such hard conditions, so tln-y 
wi'nt back to Home. Ami when tin* senate sent tluau 
again to ask for genth'r terms, Caius would not suHer 
tlu'ni to enter the camp. 

After this-" the senate sent all the priests of the 
gods, and the augurs, all clothed in their sacred gar- 
ments, and bearing in their hands the tokens of the 
gods whom they si'rved. lint neither would Caius 


Dionysius, VIII. 22. Livy, II, 39. Plutarch, Co- 

Dionyi^iu^, VIII. 35. Plu- riolan. 32. 
tiicli, t’oriolan. iO. 
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listen to these; so they too went back aj^ain to 
Rome. 

Yet, when tlie help of man had failed tlic Romans, 
tlie help of the ;^ods delivered them ; for amonf5’ the 
wtmien wlio were sitting as supjdieants in the temj)le 
of Ju])iter in the Capitol, was Valeria ‘ ^ the sister of 
that Publius V^alorins who had heon called lh)plieola, 
a \ii‘tiK)us and noble lady, whom all held in honour. 
As she was sitting in the temple as a sii})])liant be- 
fore the imag(; of Ju])iter, Jiijuter seeyiod to insjnre 
her with a sudden thought, and she immediately 
roso, and ealh‘d upon all tlio other nolde ladies wlio 
v\ere with h(‘r to aris(» also, and slie UmI thiau to the 
hons(‘ of \"olumuin, the mother of Cains. Tlu're she 
foiiinl X'irgiliji, the wife of ('Uins, with his mother, 
and also his little children. Valeria then addn'ssed 
V'ohnniiia and Mrgilui, and said, “Onr eomiiig here 
to voii is onr (ovn doing; neitluT the s(*nate nor any 
other mortal man iiav(‘ sent us ; Init the g<Kl in wliose 
t(‘m])le \v(‘ wen* siUing as snpjdiauts ]>ut it into our 
liearts. that wo should come and ask you to Join with 
us, women with women w ithout any aid of men, to 
win for our country a great d(‘liv(*raneo, ami foronr- 
sehes a nanu* glorious almve all women, (?ven a))ove 
those Sabine wives in the old time, who sto]»ped the 
l)altle l)etw(*en their Imsbands and tlu‘ir fatliers. 
Come tljon with us to the camj) of Cains, and l(*t us 
l>rav to him to show’ us merev.” Volninnia said. 
We will go with you:” and Virgilia took her 


eiiAP. 

XI. 
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young' rliildroii with her, and they all went to the 
' camp of the enemy. 

It Mas a sad and solemn .sight to see this train 
• of nohl(! ladies, and the very >''olscian soldiers stood 
in silence as they passed by, and pitied them and 
honoured them. They found Chains sitting on the 
g-oneraJ’s seat in the midst of the camp, and th(! 
N'olseian chiefs were standing round him. When 
li(' lirst saw tluun he wondered what it could h(‘ ; 
hut ]»resently ^le kncM' his mother, who Mas Malking 
at the head of the train ; and then he could not con- 
tain himself, hut leapt doMii from his seat and ran 
to nu'et her, and M’as going to kiss her. But she 
stopjK'd him and said “ l<jre thou kiss me, let me 
knoAv M'hether T am s]K‘aking to an enemy or to my 
son; M'lu'ther 1 stand in thy camp as thy ]»risoneror 
as thy mother.” C'aius could not answc'r hc'r, and then 
sh(f w(“nt on and said, “ INlust it be then, that had I 
never borne a sou, Rome never should hav(' seen the 
camp of an enemy; that had 1 remained childless, F 
should have; dic'd a fnce Moman in a free city ? But 
I an\ too old to bc'ar much longer either thy shanuc 
or my misery. Rather look to thy M ile and childrc'n, 
M'hom if thou ])ersistest thou art dooming to an un- 
timely death, or a long life of bondage.” Then Vir- 
gilia and his children came up to him and kissed 
him, and all the noble ladies Mept and bemoaned 
their om'U fate and the fate of th<*ir country. At 
last Cains cried out, “ O mother, M'hat hast thou 


“ Plutarch, Coriolan. 34 . 
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(lone to mo ?” and he wrung her liaud volfomontly, tiuAP. 
and said, “Mother, thine is tlie victory; a hap])y 
victory for thee and for Jiome, hut shanu' and ruin 
to tliy son." Then he fell on her neck and em- 
braced her, and he embraced his vife and his 
children, and sent them back to Home; and led 
away the army of the Volscians, and never after- 
wards attacked Home any more ; l)ut he lived on a 
banished man amongst the Volscians, and wlien he 
was very old, and had neither vtife nor children 
around liim. In* was wont to say, “That now in old 
age '“ h(' knew the full Intterness of banishment." 

So Cains lived and died amongst the Volscians. 

'I’he Romans, as was right, lionoiired ^'olumnia }i,>w itc 
and Vah'Ha for their d('ed, iind a temple was built 

u ' j| llu‘ Mol>le 

and d(‘diciit(Ml to “ u oinan s rortiiiie % jusi on tin' ifMh.Hi.o 
spot Cains liad yicddcHl to his inotl)ors words; 

and tlic first prit'stoss of* llio toinple was Vah'ria, into 
whose h('art Jupiter Ijad first put the thou<»’hi to 
to Volninnia, and to call ujaai lier to f^o out to the 
(‘ueniy’s camp and entreat her son. 

Sucli is tlu^ famous st<»ry wliich lias rcndiTcd tlio 
\hj|s(Tin wars witli Home so memorable ; the wars 


“ Multo iniscrius Keui exi- 
liiiiT) fsse.’' Fabius, quote^l by 
liivy, II 40. 

Livy, II. 40 , Dionysius, 
VIIl. 55. It 18 one of Niebuhr’s 
most ingenious conjectures that 
the foundation of this temple, and 
the fact that Valeria was the first 
priestess of it, gave occasion to 
tbe date assigned to the story of 
Coriolanus, and to the introduc- 
tion of Valeria into it, as the first 


suggester of the step wliich saved 
Rome. Niebuhr observes that 
Fortuna Muliebns had nothing to 
do with the successful embasMy of 
Volmnnia and Valeria, but cor- 
res})onded to Fortuna Virilis ; and 
that both were anciently worship- 
ped ; the one as influencing tlie 
fortunes of men, tbe other those 
of women. Vol. II. p. 115. 2nd 
edit. 
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CHAP, with the iRquiaiis are marked by a name and a story 
' — — ' not less eei()brated, those of L. Quinctius Cinciii- 
natus. 

stouvdf 'fhero had been peace between the Romans and 
NATis tbe ylMjiiians: but the yTAjuians and Gracchus Clav 
Ji';<i.iiaiis lius "', their cliief, broke the peace, and plundered 
With the lands of the people of jjavici and of the people 

U.unc, niul . ‘ ^ ‘ ' 

Btoru the of Tusculuin. They then pitched theii* cam]) on the 
of the top of Al'fidns; and the Romans sent deimties to 

them to comj)lain of tin* wrong which tliey had done. 
It happened that the tent of Gracchns was jiitched 
under the shadt' of a great evergrecui oak, and In' was 
sitting in his tent when the depnli('s came to him. 
Ifis answer was full of mockery; “1, for my i)arl,'’ 
said he, “ am busy Avith other matt<‘rs ; I cannot hear 
you ; you had ludter tell your message to the oak 
yonder.” Jinmediatidy one of the deputies answered, 
“ Vea, h‘t tins sacnsl oak hear, and let all tlu! gods 
hear likewise, how treacherously you have broken 
tbe j)eace ! 'riiey shall hear it now, and shall soon 
avenge it; for you have scormul alike the laws of the 
gods and of num.” Then they went back to Rome, 
and the senate resolved upon war: and Lucius J\Ji- 
nneius, the consul, led his legions towards Algidus, 
to fight with the j)roiul enemy, 
iiim iw Rut Gmcchus was a skilful S(ddier and he pre- 

anil} <>1 the ^ ^ 

otisui tcn<led to l)o jifrjiid of tlu^ Homans, and retreated 

MlMVuiMS 

R'li nm. au before them, aiid tliey followed him, without heeding 

aiuhiKsli _ * ~ 

where they were going*. So they came into a narrow 
Livy, 111. 


Dionysius, X. 2:i. 
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vallc'V, with hills on cither side, high, and stco]>, and riui’. 

hare; and then (Tracehns sent men secretly, who ' 

closf'd ii]t the way hy which they had entered into 
the valley, so that they could not get hack ; and the 
hills '" closed round the* valley in front of them, and 
on the right and left, and on the top of these hills 
(iracchus lay with his army, while the Homans were 
shut up in the valley behtw. In this valley theia* 
wjis iKMther grass for the horses, nor food for the 
men ; hnt live horsemen had broken out, ladore the 
road in tin* rear of the Homans was quite closed up, 
ami tlu'se rode to Home, and told the senate of fh(» 
great danger of the consul and of the army. 

Tpon this Quintus Fahius’-’, the varden of the 'iva..- 

Tk.T . 1 1 ni.tus ill 

city, sent in haste tor ( aius Nantius, the other it.iinr wciu 
consul, who was with his army in the country of the iihim. 
.Sabines. When he came, they consulted togidher, 
and the senate said, “There is only one man vho 
can deliver us; we must make Lucius Quinctius 
Master of the peo[)l(\” So Cains, as the manner timv 
was, named Lucius to be Alaster of the jx'ople; and ilmms 

1 11 111 1 • 1 /• xi t^.iUMlins to 

tluMi h(? lijisteiuMi l)ju*k to las army botore the sun w M,ihui of 

. tljc JK'olllo. 

\Nas risi'ii. 

'** 'I'his IS just the description of lake their description from that 
the famous Furcri* (duidin.'c, in of the OmJine Forks, and that it 
which the Romans were blockaded made no part of the old Icf^end. 
by (\ J'ontius. It buits the cha- Livy’s account says nothing; of 
rai-ter of the Apenninc valleys, any natural disadvantages of jioai- 
but J never saw any siub .spots tion : he merely says that the 
on the Alban hills, nhere the Romans kept within their camp 
scone of Cmcinnatus' victory is through fear, and that this en- 
laid. It is likely enough, howevtr, coiiraged the /ICipuarih to blockade 
that Dionysius, or the annalist theuL 
whom he followed, did actually Dionysius, X. '2^. 
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This Lucius Quiiictius let his hair grow ^ and 
tended it carefully : and M as so famous for his curled 
and cris])ed lucks, that men called him Cincinnatus, 
or the “crisp-haired.” lie was a frugal man and 
did nut care to he rich; and his land Mas on the 
other side of the Tiber, a ])lot of four jiigera, mIhu’c 
he dM'elt M’ith his m ifi^ Racilia, and busied himself in 
the tilling of his ground. So in the morning early 
the senati* s(‘nt deputb'S to Lucius to tell him tliat 
hc‘ was (‘hosen to b(‘ Master of the ])eoj)l(\ The de- 
puti('s went over the riven*, and came to his house, 
and found him in his field at work, Mithout his toga 
or cloak, and digging Mith his s]>ade in his ground. 
Tli(‘) saluted him and said, “ We bring thee a mes- 
sage from th(‘ seniate, so thou must ])ut e)n thy cloak 
that thou mayc'st receive it as is fitting.” Then h(^ 
said, “Hath aught of evil ])efallen the stat(‘?” and 
he bade his M'ifi? to bring his cloak, and m’Ikuj he had 
put it on lie went out to mei^t tlie dejaities. Them 
they said, “Hail to thee, Lucius Quinctius, the 
senate declares thee Master of the* people, and calls 
thee to tin* city; for the consul and tlie army in tin* 
country of the iR(|uians are in great daiigiT.” There 
Mas tlnui a boat made ready to (*arry him over the 
Tiber, and Mheii he stepjxMl out of the boat his three 
sons canie to im*et him, and his kinsmen and his 
friends; and the greater i)art of the senators. He 
Mas thus 1 (m 1 home in great state to his house, and 
tlie four-and-tM*enty lietors, with their rods and axes. 


Zonaras, VII. p. 34C. Ed. 
Paris, p. 2G0. Ed. Venet. 


Livy, III. 26. 
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wtilkecl before biiii. As for the multitude, tliev 

^ A I • 

crowded round to see liini, but tliey feared liis four- ' — ^ 

alld-t^^enty lictors; for they were a sign tliat the 
jjower of the Master of the j>eople was as sovereign 
as tliat of the kings of old. 

ljucius chose Lucius Tarquitius ’'* to he Master ef 
tlie liorse, a brave man, and of a burglier’s 
hut sr» ]toor witlial that he had been used to serve »‘™y' 
among the foot soldiers instead of among the hoi'se. 

Then the Master of the])eo]»le and the Master of the 
horse ^^ent together into the forum, ami hade every 
man to shut up liis booth, and stop|>ed all causes at 
law, and gave an order that none should look to his 
ovn alliiirs till the consul and his army were d(’- 
li\ered from the enemy. They ordi'n-d also that 
('V('rv man who was of an age to go out to hattlt', 
should Ite ready in tin* Field of Mars before sunsi't, 
and slioulil Imve with him victuals for five days, and 
twelve stakes ; and the (dder men dressed the victuals 
for the s<d<li(Ts, whilst the soldiers went about (“very- 
wiiere to get their stakes; and they cut them where 
tlicv would, witlioiit any hindraiic(\ So tll(^ army 
was ready in the l^"i(‘ld of Mars at tlio tiinc' a|>|)oint(Hl, 
and tln‘V S(‘t bu’tl] from tin* cit}, and madc^ such 
haste, that en^ the uiglit was lialf spent tliey caim; to 
Algidus; and when tliey jierceived that they wore 
u(*ar the enemy, they made a lialt. 

Then Lueius rode on, and saw hoAV tlie eamj» of iIimoih 

qticj’H tlie 

Livy, III. ‘ 27 . tlic story; but the original legend 

“ Uuantiiin nocte prospici in all probability regarded dark- 
])ot€rat*’ IS Livy’s <|iialifkation of ness no more than distance . and 
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tlie oucTiiy lay; aiul he onh^iTd his soldiers to tlirow 
down all their hagji^at»’e into one ])Ia(*e, but to keep 
each man his arms and liis twelve stakes. Tlien they 
set out again in their order of march as they had 
come? from Rome, and they s])read tliemselves round 
th(‘ camj) of the enemy on every side. When this was 
done, iiy)on a signal given th(‘y raised a great slioiit, 
and <lir(ictly every man began to dig a ditcli just where 
lio stood, and to set in his stakes. Tlio shout rang 
tlirougli the caniji of the enemy, and filled them witli 
fear; and it sounded even to tliecampof the Romans 
who Aver(» shut up in the valley, and the consuTs 
num said om* to another, ‘‘Rescue is surely at hand, 
for tliat is tlu^ shout of Romans.” T\\i)y themsehavs 
shouted in answer, and sallied to attack the camp of 
the enemy: and tliey fought so fiercely that they 
hindiTcd the enemy from interru])ting the work of 
the Romans without their camj) : and this went on 
all the night, till Avhen it was morning, the Romans 
who W(‘re Avithout had drawn a ditch all round tlu^ 
enemy, and had fenced it Avith their stakes; and now 
tluyv left tluMr work, and b(\gaii to take ])art in th(‘ 
battle. Th(*n the j'Fi(|uians saw that there was no 
hopi‘, and they began to ask for mercy. Lucius an- 
swered, “flive me (Jracchus and your other chiefs 
bound, and then 1 will set two spears u|)right in the 

as it had hrouj^ht the Ilorrian connoitro the eneni)’ as soon as 
army from Rome to Al^idus he an ived in their neighbourhood, 
between sunset and midnight, without considering that on its 
though each soldier liad to carry own sliowing his arrival took 
his baggage and twelve stakes be- place at midnight, 
sides, so it made Cincmnatus re« 
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jSyroiiml, and T will put a third sj)oar across, and you ciiap. 
sliall give up your aims, and your cloaks, and sliall ' — ^ — 
]>ass t'\ery man of you under the s]K\ar bound across, 
as under a yoke, and then )ou may go a^^ay frei*/' 

This was done accordingly; (iracchus and the <»ther 
chiefs wer(' l)Ound, and (he /lApiians hd’t tlieir camp 
to the Jtoinans, with all its spoil, and ])utotr their 
cloaks, and pas>ed each man under tlie yoke, and 
(hi*n went home full of shame. 

Jiut Lucius would not suller tlu' consuTs army to 
hav(' any sliare of t]u» sjaul, nor did he let tlu' consul 
kee]) liis ponc'r, but madt^ him his own under-ofli(‘iM*, 
and th(‘u marched back to Koine. Nor did tlie con- 
sul's soldiers com|)laiu, but tlu'v wen* ratlier full of 
thankfulness to Ijiuaus f(U' having rescut*d them from 
the (‘uemy, and tln^y agreed to give him a gohhm 
t*rown; as lu‘ returucMl to Kom(‘, tlu\v slnnittMl aftm* 
him, and calle<l him tludr protector and tlu‘ir fatluT. 

(beat was no\\ tlie joy in Jbiims and the s(mat(‘ Uumis 
d(’crecd that Lucius sluadd ent(*r the city in triumpli, imOvI*. 
in tlu’ oid(U’ in wliicli tlie army was returning from nunn))).. 
Algidus, and he rode in his (diariot, Avhile Gracchus 
and the chiefs of thcwL(jnians were led bound before^ 

1dm ; and the standards were borne before him, and 
all the soldiers laden with their spoil followed be- 
hind. And tables wore set out at the door of every 
house with nu'at and drink for the soldiers, and they 
and the juMiple feasted togetluT, and followed th(‘ 

(diariot of Lu(‘ius, Mith singing and great n^joicings. 

Thus the gods took vengeance u])ou (Jra(*clius and 


Liry, III. 29 . 
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CHAP, the iEqnians; and thus Jjuciiis delivered the consul 

— — ' and his army: and all Mas done so quickly, that he 
went out on one (weninj^, and came home the next 
day at evening victorious and triumphant. 

r.ennM Tlus faiiious stoiT is ])laced by the annalists in the 

Htute of the ./I 

wjiiHhr- year of liomo 29 (!, thirteen years aftcu* the ifassing 

Hoiiui.ssiiui (,f the l^ublilian law\ In such a warfare as that of 

the Opican 

lovtioMsut the Homans with the j^^iciuians and Volscians, there 

the end of 

the third are always sufficient alternations of success to furnish 

reiitury of 

jtomc.’ the annalists on either si<lo with matter of triumjdi ; 

and by exaggerating every victory, and omitting or 
slightly noticing every defc^at, they form a i)icture 
such as national vanity most delights in. ]>ut we 
neith(‘r can, nor need wc desire to corretd and supjfly 
the omissions of the details of the Ifoman historians: 
it is enough to say, that at the close of the third cen- 
tury of Ifome, th(‘ warfare which the Ibnnans had to 
maintain against the Opican nations was generally 
defensive; that tine jlMjuians and Volscians lunl ad- 
vanced from tlie line of tin* A])ennines and esta- 
blished themselves on the Alban hills, ifi thehc'art of 
Ijatium: that of the thirty Latin stat(‘s which liad 
IbniKsl the league with |{om(^ in the year 2fil, 
thirteen wvvv noW' either d('str(>yed or were in the 

“ Carventum, Circcii, Corioli, peojile conepfered by ('oriolanus ; 
Corbio, Cora, Fortoir.i. (if it be the for they are placed in the neigh- 
Kame with Oriona,) Eavici, Noibn, bourhood of (’orbm and Pedum; 
Pedum, Satnciirn, Setia, Tolina, whereas the eompiest of the real 
and VelititV. Carventum seems CJoriolani is rnentione<l in another 
to have been one of the towns place, (VI 11. iti,) and in their pro- 
of the Alban hills, and Niebuhr per neighbourhood. Sir W. dell 
sujfp;ests that we should lead sujiposes Carventum to have been 
instead of KofnoXnmn at lloea Massuni, a high point on 
in Dionysius, VJIl. 1(1, as the the Volsciaii highlands near Cora. 
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]>os«5eRBi()n of the Opiraiis : tlmt on the Alban hills 
themselves Tuseuliun alone remained indeiK^ndcmt ; 
and that tliere was no other friendly city to ol)strii<'t 
the irru[>tions of thc^ enemy into the territory of 
Home. Accord in <>^ly, that territory Avas ])lund('red 
year after year, and Aidiatever defeats the jdunderers 
may at times have sustained, yet they were nevcu' 
deterred from r(‘neA\ in^ a contt^st which they found 
in the main ]uoiital)le and jr|orious. So g;reatly had 
tli(' ]»ower and dominion of Home falhm sinct‘ the 
oMU’tlirow of tlu‘ Monarchy. We hav(‘ now t(» notice 
her wars witli anotlier (‘iiemy, the Ktruscans ; and to 
trace oji this side also an (Ujual declim* in glory and 
grc'atiu'ss sincc^ the rc*igns of the later kings. 

Anotlver siipposition, as Mr. Hvin- tains (»f which Monte Ciivo is the 
hcn inlorms im*, places it on Monte mot-t western point. Bu' nothing 
Ariaiio . the Inglichl eastern point is rcully known on the question, 
of that volcanic range of inoun- 


VOL. 1. 



CHAPTER XTT. 

WARS WITH THE ETRUSCANS — VETI LEGEND OF TITE 

SLAUGHTER OF THE FARIl AT THE RIVER CUEMKRA. 


“ Our hands alone 

Suffice for this lake ye no thoufrht for it. 

While the mole breaks the waves, and bides the temjiesl. 
The ship within rides safe : while on the mountain 
'J'he wind is battling with the adventurous jiincs, 
lie stirs no leaf in the valley. So your state. 

We standing thus in guard upon the border, 

Shall feel no ruffling of the rudest blast 
That sweeps from Veii.’* 


^ \\V ' great wtir of king PorscTiiia, tli(' Etnis- 

rails for sovcTal years ajipear to liavt* li\e(l in jx^aee 
ot hosuiuirs f,]n» HoTiians; and in tlio fainino of lli(‘ yi*ar 

^Allen tin* (‘innity of the Volscians would allow no 
snpjilies of corn to he sent to Rome from tlu* eonntry 
on the left hank of tlu* Til)(*r, the ICtrnsean cities, wt* 
are told *, allowed the Romans to ])urehase what 
they wanted, and tlu* corn thus obtaiiu'd was tlie 
jiriueipal su])port of the ])eople. lint niiu* years 
afterwards, in 271, a war liroki* out not with tlu* 


Livy, II. 34 . 
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Etrui^cans o:onerally, hut with tlu^ people of the (miai* 
neij^hbouring city of Xvii. The ([uarrel is said ' to — 
have arisen out of some jdiiiuh'ring inroads made ))y 
tile Veiontiaii borderers upon the Roman territory; 
but it suited tin* Itoman aristocMUcy at tin's jKTiod to 
involve the nation in foreign contests in order to 
]>n^vent the commons from insisting on tli(» due ex(*- 
cntion of Cassius’ agrarian law; and (juarrels which 
at anotlHu- time might easily have been settled, wen^ 
now gladly allowed to cuid in opcui war. 

Ceii^ lay al>oiit ten miles from Hom(% between situutum 
tvv(y small streams which meet a little below^ ll e vvlu'^'' 
and run down into the Tiber, falling into it 
nearly oppositi' to (lasted (Jiubileo, the ancient Fi- 
drnuc. Insigniticant in jioint of size, lhes(^ Iitll(» 
stn^ains, ho\V(‘\(u’, ]ik(‘ those of the ( ampagna giuu^- 
rally, an* I'dged by preeijntous rocky dills, and thus 
an* (*ajiabl(* of affording a natural (h*fi'nc(* to a town 
built on till* ta))le-Iaud abovi* and b(*tvvc(‘n tluuu. 
llu* sj>ac(‘ enclos(*d I)y the walls of Veii was (‘(jual 
in tin* (*xl(*nt of Rbme Jtself, so long as the walls of 
Servius Tullius Wiue the Inmndary of tin* city: the 
<*itadel st(»od on a distinct emimmee, divid(*d by one 
ot tlu* litth' streams from the r(‘st of the town, and 
il('f('mled by another similar valley on the other sich*. 

Jn tiie magnilicence of its jmblic and jirivate build- 

J Dionysius, \ in. SI. 91. of Athens, II. 54. JV. 13. Sir W. 

Dionysius, \ III, 81 Dion Gell tvi’ul me that the traces ot the 
( assius, iTaffin. \ atican, XX walls of Veu, winch he had clearly 

* See Sir \V. Gell’K Map of the made out, (piite jii.stitied the rom- 
C ampagna. parison of Veu in point of extent 

Dionysius compares the size with Rome. And lus map shows 
both of Home and Veil with that the same thing. 

V 2, 
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cifAP. in^s Vcii is said to have been ])refcrred by the 
' — V— ^ Roman commons to Rome : and we know enough 
of tlie great works of the Etruscans to rendc'r rljis 
not inijiossible; ))ut the language is too vague to be 
iiisist(‘d on; and <he h]truscaii Yeii Avas as unknown 
to the Roman annalists as to ns. On tlie otlier Iiaiid, 
Romo had itself beeji embellished by l^truscan art, 
and ha-d been under its kings the seat of a far 
miglilier power than V(;ii. 

'rij(‘ govcTiiinent of Veil, like that of the other 
hjtriiseaji cities, Avas in the hands of an aiistocracy of 
birtli, one or more of Avhom AAere ehaded amnially 
liy the A\hole body to command in war and administer 
justice. There Avon ‘ jio free commons; but a large 
])opMla(i()n of serfs or Aassals, who cnlti\ated tin? 
lands of tlu^ ruling class. In AAars of j)eculiar im- 
])ortance^ A\e read from time to time of the appoint- 


Livy, V. 24 . UrlK-rn (|UO(|uc 
iiibi l\()ina' vvl Kitu vcl inagnifi- 
(viitia imblicorum |)nvat(»niiij{juc 
tvctoriiin ac lovoiuni pra'poiic- 
liant. 'riiiK bt'ing no inoir than an 
fvprt'.s^ion c)f opiiiion ascribed to 
tlu’ ctiininons, wc cannot be sure 
that Livy liad any authority for it 
at all, any more than for the lan- 
of his speechts. Hut suj)- 
posinjr that he loiuid it in BOine one 
of the older antialists, still it can 
liaidly he more than the e.xpies- 
Bion of that annahsi’s opinion, 
frronnded possdily upon some 
tradition of the splendour f»f Veil, 
but juissibly also upon nothin^^ 
more lliaii tlie fact that the Ibanan 
commons were at <»ne time anxi- 
ous to remove to Veil. Ami d the 
Komaii commons had actually said 


that Veil was a finer city than 
Home, when they were extollinjr ns 
advanlaj^es, is such an assertion to 
he taken as an historical fact, to 
justify us in passing a judfrmenl 
as to the coirijiarative rnagniticencc 
of the two cities ? 

' lavy, \. 1 . Ills words, 

“ Tsedio anniKC ambilionis ref^em 
creavere,” imply that the govern- 
ment was connnonly exercised by 
one or more magistrates annually 
chosen, like the consuls at Home. 
Nichnhr refers to the case of Lars 
Tolumnius, who had been king of 
A'eii thnt}-loni years before the 
lime of which Livy is sjieaking; 
and he thinks tliat Livy is mis- 
taken, 111 sn])p(;sing the appoint- 
ment of a king 111 the lust war 
with Home to have been any thing 
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ineiit of a kin?, luit liis office was for life only, and enAi>. 

^ * xii 

Mas not perpetuated in liis family. The hereditary — ' 

prineijile ])revailed, hoAvever, in the ]»riesthoods ; none 

Imt nienibers of one particular family could he priests 

of Juno®, the <fi)ddess especially honoimsl at Veil. 

The V'eieiiti:ius, like the other hltruseans, fon;?ht C’itarftctt'v of 

• 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 iiulitury 

111 tlir (Mose order ^ of the phalanx; tlu^ir arms hemfy ‘ono. 
tlie small round shield, aiul the lon^ pike. Wo know 
not wludher tlu‘y ventured, like the Parlhiaiis, to 
trust tlieir serfs witli arms <'<jual to their own, and 
to (‘Jiiol tlu‘in in tln^ jdialaiix; l>ut ne inav more 
|>ro|)ahly sii]»j)Os(' that they c'lnployed them only as 
li^irhl-anned troops; and if tin’s were so, th(*ir armies 
must have (‘nconntcuH'd the Itomaiis at a disa<lvan- 
tai>'(\ tlieir reinilar infantry heino- prol)aldy inhu’ior 
in niimhers to the le^’ions, and their li^iit troops, 
for desultory \>arfare, still more iufiu'ior in 
fpiality. To mak(‘ u|) for this, they (un})loy(‘d the 
s( r\ie(\s of ni(‘r(*enari(‘s, an ho were generally to he 
liin‘d from om* or otlnu* of the states of Ktruria, 


even an hen tli(‘ir respeetive eoniitriths refused to take 
]>art puliliely in tlu' (luarrel. 


uiiuKual cVul. T. j). e2s. 2ri(l cd. 
notf ) lint \vc R‘ci(l of no 
kinj; ;)fr£T Lar'-i 'J’oliininius till the 
ju:n(al of the last war, nor of any 
before him in tlie earlier wars 
with Rome. And as the huMimo, 
or chief magistrate of a sini^Ie 
Kti iiscaii city, wad apiHiinted ‘-oinc- 
liines chief over the wliole C£)n- 
federacy, wdieii any general war 
broke out ; bo the annual luciiino 
may have been made lucunio for 
life m limes of danger, if he were 


a man of commanding character 
and ahilitv. 

j.ivy/V. 22. 

'* Diodorus, Fragm. Vatican, 
Lih. XX HI- 'VvftfJTfi'ot ;^<tXAr<nc 
(ifTTTiai <^>aX«yyof*fi;(orit/rfi, for so 
wc must correct the reading 
^HiXayyu just as a little 

below in the same passage wt, 
read (jTrftptiif, i. e. cohortibuH, or 
manipuliK, instead of irriiuns, 
which Mai absurdly renders 
“ cuspidibus.” 
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(iUAl*. 

XII. 

Outline of 
the war flora 
‘271 to 2H0. 


The war between the Homans and Veiciitiaiis, 
which began in the year 271, lasted nine years. It 
is difficult to say what ])ortion of the events re- 
corded of it is desc^rving of credit; nor would the 
details at any rate be worth n^jieating now. But 
it seems to have been carried on with equal fortune 
on both sides, and to have been oikUmI l)y a ])erfectly 
equal treaty. The Romans established themselves 
on the th’cmera, within the V(‘ientiaii territory, built 
a sort of town there, and after having maintained 
their jiost for sonn^ time, to the great annoyance of 
the enemy, they were at last surprised and their 
Avholo force slaughtered, and the post abandoned. 
Ihen the Veientians in their turn estalilished them- 
selves on the hill Janiculum, within the Roman 
territory; retaliated, by their {ilundcring excursions 
across the Tilxu*, the damage which thcar own lands 
had sustained from the jiost on the Crmnera ; held 
their ground for more than a year, and then w(M*e in 
tlieir turn defeated, and obliged to evaiaiate their 
con(|uest. Ihvo years afterwards, in 280, a pea^*e 
Avas concluded between the two nations, to last for 
forty yc^ars ; and as the Roman historians name no 
other stijiiilations, Ave may safely believe that the 


The Roman accounts of the 
war may be found in Livy, 11. 42 
— 54. and in Dionysius, VIIL 81. 
91. iX. 1—36. I imagine both 
the post on the Cremera and that 
on the .laniculuin to have been 
designed for permanent cities ; the 
one probably being as near to 
Veii as the other was to Rome. 


These were e.^actly the tniTeixtfr- 
fuira of the Greeks, when exe- 
cuted on a larger scale as rival 
cities, and not mere forts. I may 
perhaps he allowed to refer to my 
note on Thucydides, 1. 142, where 
the two kinds of €7riTtlxio'fia are 
distinguished. 
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treaty" merely placed matters on the foutina; on ciiai*. 

» * ^ ^ Xll 

wliioli they liad been before tlie war; tlie iloiiuins ^ / 

fjfave n]> all j)retensioii8 to the town which they had 

Ibundod on the Cremera; the Veientians ef]ually re- 

si^nied their elaini to the settlement which they had 

made on the hill Jaiiieiilum. 

lint wliateven’ may bo thou<::ht of tlie history ofsTonvor 

1. .,11 1. o 1. 

tins war, it has be(‘n the snliject of one memorable 
h'^end, the story of the self-devotion of the Fabii, 
and of their slaufi:ht(*r by the river Cremera. The 
truth of domestic events, no less than of forei<(n, has 
been ]n*obably disrej(arded by this leftcnd; and wdiat 
secMiis a more real account of the orif^in of tlie set- 
thumuit on thi^ Cremi^ra, has been fjiven in a former 
chapter. The story itself, liowever, I sliall now, ac- 
conliniif to my usual ]dan, jirocced to oder in its own 
form. 

The Veientians <lared not meet the Romans 'Mn TiuOWmn 

.(II 111, 1*1 1hj\iw' oflevH 

tlic oiK-u hcifl, iMit tlu'v trounled them excoedinmy m iri*'- itm 
With thc‘ir iru iirsioiis to jdunder the country. And WuntunH 

. iiAri* wlmllv uptiH 

on the oiluu' sul(‘, the yE(|iiians and the Volscians 
nero making war upon the Homans year after year > 
and while one consul went to fight with the -d'Aiuians 


Niebuhr supposes that the 
septem patn, which the Uuniaiis 
had lost in the war with Porsenna, 
were at this time rcrovered. Put 
if so, the annalists would surely 
have boasted of the cessions of 
territory made by tlie Veientians, 
even if they had been consistent 
enough not to describe the coun- 
try recovered as the very same 
which they had made Porsenna 


restore out of generosity more 
than thirty years before. Is there 
any reason to believe that the 
Romans advanced their frontier, 
on the right bank of the I'ibcr 
opposite Rome, beyond the hills 
which bound the valley of the 
river, previously to their conquest 
of Veil } 

Livy, II. et seqq. 
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CHAP, and tlio otlier witli tlio Volscians, there was no one 

’ — — ' to stop till* pliin(l(‘rings of the Veientiaus. So tin; 
men of the Fabian house consulted togetlier, and 
wlien they wcj'c resolved what to do, they all went 
to the senate-house. And Ka;so lAabins, who was 
consul for that year, went into the senate, and said, 
“We of the house of the Fabii take upon us to 
fiirht with the Veientiaus. We ask neither men Jior 
money from tlio Commomvealtli, l)iit we will wa<i^e 
the war Avith our owji bodies at our oavii cost.” Tlui 
senate heard him joyfully: and then he Avent home, 
and the other men of his houses follosv(Ml him ; ajid 
he told them to come to liirn the nc^xt day, each man 

•f ^ 

in his full anus; and so they dej»arted. 

tik' Fiitiii The house of Kicso was on the Quirinal hill ; and 

rntiiblinli 

tiini.soivT^ thitlujr all the Fahii came to lum the next day, as he 

on i1k‘ nver , , . 

(‘lonuTM. had d(‘sired them ; and there tli(‘y stood in array in 
the outer court of his house. Kieso tln^n ])ut on his 
vest, such as the Homan giMierals Avere used to ^^ eal■ 
in battle, and camo out to the nnui of liis house, 
and led them forth oji their way. As they Aveiit, 
a great crowed followed after tluMU and bless(‘d them, 
and prayed the gods for their pros[)erity. Tluw 
Ayere in all three hundred and six men, and tht^y 
Avent doAvn from the Quirinal hill, and ]>assed along 
by the Capitol, and Avent out of the city by the gate 
Carmentalis, by the right hand j)assage of the gate. 
Then they came to the 'J'iber, and went over the 
bridge, and entered into the country of the Veien- 
tians, and })itched their cam[) by the riv(u* Cremera; 
for there it was their purpose to dwell, and to make 
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it a stronghold, from vvliicli they might lay wast(» 
the lands of the \ eieiitians, and carry ofl’ their cattle. 
So they built their fortress by the river t'remera, 
and held it for more than a year; and the Vcdentiaiis 
were greatly distressed, for their (‘atth' and all their 
goods became the spoil of the Fabians. 

Ihit thor(‘ was a certain day*' on which the men 
of till' house of the Fabians were accustomed to offer 
sacrifice and to festival togetlier to tlio gods of 
their 7ace, in the seat of tludr fathers on the hill 
Quirinal. So when tlu^ day drew near, the Fabiifiis 
s(‘i out from tlie n\ (*r Cr(‘im*ra, three Imndr(‘d and 
six men in all, and Aveiit towards Konu*; for t law 
thought that a*< they W(‘ro going to sacrifice to their 
gods, and as it was a holy time, and a tina^ of jieace, 
no (uu'iny would s(‘t u])on tlauii. liut the V( ientians 
knev of fladr going, and laid an ambush for tlaun on 
tlu‘ir wa\, and follo\M*d tlaun with a great armv. So 
>\lam the fabians came to the ]dace wlau-e the 
amliush was, l>(*ho!d tla^ eruMuy attacdvcd them on tla^ 
right and on the left, and the army of the Wmmtians 
that followed tlaMii f(dl up(»n them from bohiiid ; and 
they threov tladr darts and shot th(‘ir arrows against 
the* Fahians, without <laring to come witliin reach of 


''' This latter ])art of the story 
is one of the versions of it ^iven 
by J.)K>n}’hiLib, which lie, lejeets as 
iiiiprohahle. Of rontse I am not 
iriiuntainiii^^ its prohalnlUy, hut 1 
a^^ree with Niehuhr in thinkin|^ it 
a far nioie striking story tlian 
that which Dionysius prefers to it, 
and which has been adopted by 
Livy and by Ovid. I’he devotion 


of the Fabians to the sacrifices of 
their liouhc on the Quiniial, was 
a part of their traditional charao 
ter : a hiinilar story was told of 
C. Fahius Di.rso, who broke out 
from the Capitol while the GaiiJs 
were besiegiiif^ it, «ind made his 
way to the Uuirinal hill to per- 
form the apjiointed sacrifice of his 
house. 


CTIAP. 

XII. 


'flic Vt'icn- 
tiniH. l.iy nil 
Hiiiliiihli ior 
tlictn, mill 
kill tlic'iu 
all. 
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fijiear or sword, till they slew them every man. 
Three hundred and six men of tlic house of the Fa- 
bians wore there killed, and there was not a grown 
man of the house left alive : one boy only on ac- 
count of his yiuith had been left behind in Rome, 
and he lived and became a man, and jirescTved the 
race of the Fabians ; for it was the jdeasure of the 
gods that great deeds should be done f(»r the Romans 
by tlie house of the Fabians in after-times. 



CHAPTER xiir. 


INTKRNAL JIISTORV — THE TERENTILIAN LAW — AP- 
J'OINTMENT OF THE TEN IIIOJI (;OMMISSIONERS TO 
FRAME A CODE OF WRITTEN RAWS. — A.IT.C. 284-303. 


Tu)v ^tv KiMycou rolj ttoXXoI? fierafii^cjaL, Ta)V ^ 

Klfiii}V ov 7:\f ov€KTe I finvop^ nWa Ka\ ^ii^TTap d(/jfXo/ifV»; €\fi’ & vfim ol 
T( i^updfifpoL Kcii Ol p€oi 7r^)o0v iwvpTaif ai^i'ipara tp fieyuh/ TrnXfi Karair^fip, 

Til UC VI) IDES, VI. 39. 

Tiro/trop ftoof o\iyaj)\i(i\', orap nais (ipti irarpos fUruj, Af«l up)(T] pj) 6 
i/fi/ioi dXX’ ol ap^opTii', Kal ciniv iipt laTfHHjio^ twTTf eV niU iWiyap- 
Xoii^^coinrtp ij Tupopviz fp tuk; popap^uu^y Ktii iTfpi TfXci’T lias uirnpiv 
^rjpoKparins (P rmy ^i)poKpnTi<u^. — AuHTUTLE, J*olitic, IV. 5. 


Xo iTii.vo is more mijiist than the vimiie charge some- (miap. 

. * ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 1 1 

times hroiioht af,niinst Nhibuhr, that he has (lenieil '-^-v — 

tlie reality of all the early history of Rome. On the 
contrary, he has rc'scuecl from tlie dominion of scep- 
ticism much Avhicli less profound impiircrs had before 
too liastily given np to it; he lias restored and esta- 
Idisiied far more than he has overthrown, l^^crgiison 
finds no sure ground to rest on till he comes to the 
second Punic war : in his view, not only the period 
of the kings and the first years of the Commonwealth, 
but the whole of two additional centuries, — not only 
the wars with tlu' Ahpiians and Volscians, but those 
with the Gauls, the Samnites, and even with Pyrrhus, 
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CHAP. — aro involvod in considerjiblo uncertainty. The 
^ j)rogrcss of the constitution lie is content to trace in 
the nier(‘st outline; ])articular (^venls, and still more 
}Kirticular charact(TS, ajipear to him to belong to 
])oetry or romance' ratlu'i* tlian to history. Wliereas 
Niebulu* maintains that a true history of Jtome, 
nitli many details of dates, ])la(*es, events, and cha- 
racters, may bt' recovered from tlic beginning of the 
( 'Onimonwealth. It lias been greatly corrupted and 
<lisguis(‘d by ignorant and uncritical A\riters, but 
th(u-e exist, he thinks, suHicieiit materials to enabh' 
ns, not only to got rid (»f these corrujitions, but to 
restore that gemuine and original editici' which they 
liav(‘ so long overgrown and Indden from our vi(‘W. 
And ae'cordingly, far from jiassing over hastily, like 
herguson, tlu' jioriod from the ex])ulsion of Tar([ui- 
nius to tin* first Punic war, he has d(n otod to it sonie- 
v> hat more than two large \oliimes; and from much, 
that to fornn*!' writers se(*med a hopeless cliaos, In* 
has drawn a living picture of evi'iits jind institutions, 
as rich in its colouring, as p(»rfect in its composition, 
as it is faithful to tin* truth of naturi*. 

Were I imh'od to venture to criticise tin* work of 
this great man, I sliouhl be inclined to charge him 
with having overvaliu*d rather than undervalued tin* 
possible certainty of the early history of tlie Uoinan 
(kmnnon wealth. He mav seem in sonn* instance's 
rather to l(‘an teai confidently on the authority of the 
ancient writers, than to reject it too indiscriminately. 
Put let no man judge* him hastily, till by long ex- 
periem'o in similar researches, he has learnt to csti- 
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mate sufficiently tlie instinctive power of discerning 
trutli, Mliicli (‘ven ordinary minds iicfiiiire by constant 
]>ractice. In Nielnilir, j»ractice, combined with tlie 
Jialural acuteness of his mind, Inmight tliis j)ower to 
a perfection wliicli has never been surj)assed. It is 
not ca])rice, but a most sure instinct, whicli has led 
liiin to s(MZ(‘ on some ]»articular passage of a careless 
and ill-informed writer, ami to ])erc(‘ivc in it the 
marks of most important trutli; while on other oc- 
casions lie lias s(‘t asidi‘ the statements of this same 
writer, with no defenaice to his authority Avhatever. 

To ^a^ that his instinct is not absolntelv infallibh*, 

. •/ 

is only to say that he was a man ; Imt h(‘ w ho follows 
him most (*ar(dnll\, and thinks ovi'r thi‘ subject of 
his r(*s(‘ar(‘hes most deejily, will find the f(‘eling of 
nrspc’ct for his jiidgnient continually inen^asing, and 
will b(‘ more* unwilling to Indiiwe what Nieffiuhr 
doubt(Mk, or to doubt wliat hv ludieved. 

I have said thus inmdi as a jirtTace to tlu‘ misuing 
cha])ier, in which 1 am to trace* the internal history 
of Kome, from the passing of tin* Ihiblilian law' to 
th(' a|)])ointment of tiu* deceanvirs. The detail itse*lf 
will >how’ how little Niediuhr has dt's(*rvcMl to lx* 
charge<l w ith overthrowing tlu^ Koman histurv; while*, 
on the oth(*r hand, if 1 have followed him (!ven on 
ground on which, had he not pronounced it to be 
iirm, f might myself have feared to venture, I have* 
eloue it, not in blind or s<*r\ile imitation, but in the* 
r<*a>onablf‘ confidence inspired by (*xpeTience‘. For 
man\ ye‘ars I hael ehmbtesl anel elisputeMi Nie‘buhr's 
vie*w8 on several points of im|Mn’tance‘, but having 


CHAP. 

xm 
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CHAP, had reason at last to be fonvinced that they were 

XIII 

V — J fbc‘] for him now a delcroiicc the more un- 
hesitating, as it was not hastily given, nor without 
in(|uiry. 

Imniodiatcdy after the passing of tlie Publilian 
CiimiKUKii law tlie consuls took the lield against tlie J<l(|uians 
(IuikIihh and Yolscians. It was now the iieriod when those 

njfiiiiiHt tlic ^ ^ 

7i<:«iiiian8 t\vo natioiis were pressing most dangerously upon 
Kci.inK. Latiuni, not only overruning the territory both ol* 
the Latins and Homans with tlieir plundi^riiig incur- 
sions, but taking or destroying the citi(*s of tin* 
Jjatin eonfed(‘racy. Theu-e Mas no choice therefore 
Imt to oj)])ose tliem ; and thus the hated A])j)ius (Gu- 
dins, as M’ell as his colleague, T. Quiuctius, led out an 
nniiy from the city. Ihit the mutual sus])icion an<l 
hatred between him and the commons Mas so gri^iit 
that tlu'y could not act together. lie mus tyrannical, 
and his soldieu-s became discontented and disolie- 
diiMit: in this temper tlu*y met the Yolscians and 
A\ere bi'ateii ; and Ap])ius, finding it ho])(dess to (*on- 
tiniu* the cainj>aign, began to retreat toMurds Rome. 
On bis r(‘tr(‘at he Mas again atiacked and again 
beaten; the soldiers, it is said, throwing auay tludr 
arms and flying at the first onsc^t. Thus doubly 
embittered bv the shame of his defeats, and having 

• o 

obtained some colour for his vengivince, Apjiius, as 
soon as he had rallital his arni\ on ground out of the 
reach of the enemy, proceed(‘d to indulge his old 
feelings of hatred to the commons. By the aid of the 
Latin and Hernicau troops mIio M^ere i>reseiit in iho 
^ Liry, II. 58, 59. Dionysius, IX. 50. 
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army, and abovn all of the Homan burehers, who cnAi*. 

* ” XIll 

formed the best unne«l and best trained }iart of his —I.,—' 
own forces, he was enalded to seize and ex(‘cute 
every centurion whose century had tied, and every 
standard-bearer who had lost his standard, and then 
to put to deatli one out of every ten men of the 
wholt' multitude of Icsiionary soldiers. 

The inaiiitoiiance of military discipline, by uhat- 

^ ^ Idon^rlit to 

(‘ver det^ree of severity it was effected, was reerarded 
bv th(‘ liomaiis, not as a crime, but as a sacred duty ; amMmisof 
nor would even the commons have comjdained iiur. 

iXppius for simply ])iinisliinp^ with rii^oiir his cowardly 
or mutinous soldiers. But when nc‘w consuls wen' a.i .( . jiu, 
come into oflice, Ji. V ah'rius and T. .Fiinilius^, and 
both sliowc'd themsi'lves inclim'd to carry into ellect 
th(‘ ap:rjirian law of Sp. ( a'^sius, while z\pj)ins still 
opposed it, and was most forward in defc'atintj the 
measure, then two of th(‘ tribunes, IVl. Diiilius and 
( \ Sicinius brouj»‘ht him to trial befort* the commons 
as tli(‘ pcTiietual eiKuiiy of lludr ordiT; accusinf^ liim 
of i^ivinfi’ evil counsids to the scmate, of haviiif; laid 
Aioh'ui hands on tlie sacu-od person of a tribune in 
tile dis])utes about tlie Pnldilian law, and lastly, of 
haviiy^ lirought loss and slianu' on tlio C-ommon- 
\\(‘altli, by his ill conduet in his late expedition 
a^iinst the Volscians. llis bloody exeeutions wen^ 

" Livy, II. Gl. Dionysius, IX. the year; the consuls at tins 
51 — 54 . period began tlieir year on the 

^ These were two of the tribunes first of August (Livy, III. G) ; 
elected when the l*iiblilian law was when the tribunes began theirs, 
jiasaed The tribunes aru! consuls before the decemvirate, is uncer- 
came into office, it should be re- lain. See Niebuhr, Vol ii. p. 227, 
ineinbered, at different times of and note 492. 2nd edit. 
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ciiAF. not cliftrsed as a crinio against him; hut every friend 

XIII ^ 

' — . — > or relation of liis \ictinis Avould feel, that lie who had 
dealt Hiieli si‘V(n-o Jusli(*e to otliers, eould cdaini no 
initif^ation of justice towards himself; and Ajijiins felt 
this also, and neitlna* expected nuTcy from the com- 
iMons, nor would yield to ask it. A most (‘Xtraord inary 
dillerenc(^ prevails, however, in the accounts of Ids 
subse(juent fat(\ Th(‘ common story says that lu^ died 
in ])rison Indore liis trial, implyiiifj^ that In* kilhnl 
himself to escape his sentence ; hut accordini*' to the 
Fasti Cajiitolini \ It was this same Ajipius who twcuity 
y(?ars aftm-wards hecaim* dtnamivir ; and \vc must siiji- 
j)ns(‘, tlierefor(‘, that h(' now fled from Home, and livtMl 
for SOUK? y(‘ars in exile at Hegilliis, till circumstances 
enaliled him to return, and to take jiart in jaiblic 
atlairs once more. 

xi'(v 2 a^ Th(j two following: years wctc marked " bv con- 

j\,e. 4(17. , ^ . 

Anliiiiii and tinned conK'sts about the a^^rarian law i>f Cassius, 

liikcM i.y Avhicli still 1 (h 1 to no ri'sult. Tlu‘ fortune of Mar, 

llic Uoiii.iiiS. 1 • • 1 ■ • • 1 

however, {^UAe some ridiel to the lU'cessities <d the 
jioorer commons: for in the year tiSo, the port of' 

It liful been lonjf known that 8aine man who had been conpulin 
the I'asli tailed Appius (he de- 283. 

cemvir, “ Ap. T'. M. N.” “ Apph ’ Livy, 11 ()3 — f)5. Dionysius, 

Fdins, Marci Nejios;” whereas IX. 30 — 58. 

the common story makes him the ® Livy calls this place, Ceno : 

grandson, as well as the son of an the Antiates it .seems already had 

Apjiius. But one of the recently- begun tht‘ piracies, of which De- 
discovered fragmenis t)f the Fasti inetnus Poliorcetes coinjilained 
calls the decemvir, under the year long aftcrwaids to the Romans; 
302, Appiiis (’lauduiP, Ap F, and the merchandizt taken hy the 
AL N. (Vassin. Hegill. Sahimis, Romans was partly, it is said, oh- 
11.” clearly showing that hy call- tamed in this manner, probably 
ing the consulship of .302 his sc- from the (Carthaginians. The si- 
cond consulship, the author of the Liialion of ( Cciio is unknown : 
Fasti considered him to be the Strabo fej)euks of Antmin itself as 
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Antiiim was taken, and a (|naiitity of moroliandizo ciiaf. 
Mas found tliore MhieU m'hs all given up to the — ! — 1.- 
soldiers; and the year folloM'ing Antiuin itself fell 
into th(' Ijjinds of the Homans; and on this occasion 
also tlie soldiers (h‘rived some [)rotit from their 
c(»n(|ii('st, 

Jn the year ' 2 ^ 7 . Ti. .Vanilins, one of th(‘ con - a e.e jm;. 
sids, siij)ported tlie demand of lh(^ tribunes for the 
('X(‘Cution of the agrarian hiM' ; and m o an^ told that 
l1i(‘ senate in order to jiacify the commons by a 
j)artial (‘ompliance, proposed to s(‘ud a colony to 
Antiij])!, and to allow tlu‘ commons as well as the 
biirglau’s to (mrol themselves amongst the coloJiists. 

Hut as the colony was to consist ccpially of Homans ^ 
li.atins, and Ib'rnicans, and would b(^ placi'd in a 
])osition of gr(‘at inscM’urity, luang in fact no other 
tlinn a garrison Mhich Mould hav(‘ at once to keep 
doMj) the old pojndation of the city Mithin, and to 
d(‘fend its<‘li‘ against enemi(\s Mithout, tln^ relief thus 
oHl'rtMl to tl)e commons Mas neither very considerable 
in its aiMonjit, nor in its nature very desirable. 

The next vear began a period of <listress and suf- 
h'riiig so se‘vca-e, and arising from sneh various eauses, 
that political disputes M’(‘re of necessity suspended, 
ami for four years no mention is made of any de- 
mands for the agrarian hiM', or of any other j>roceed- 
ing of tlie tribiuK's. Th«‘ middle of the fifth century 
)H‘fort* the Christian au-a Mas one of those ])eriodH in 
the liistory of mankind mIhcIi, from causes to us 

benij? without a h...rljour, 'iS stand- " Livy, III 1. 

111^ In^h upon cliHs. Dionysius, IX oO- 

VOL. I. Ci 
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CHAP, unknown, luivo been marked by the ravages of pesti- 
lence ; when a disease of iiuiisual virulence has in a 
manner travelled up and down over the habitable 
world (luring the sj>ace of twenty, thirty, or even 
fifty years ; returning often to the same ]>lace after a 
certain interval ; pausing sometimes in its fur}', and 
apj)earing to sleep, but again breaking out on some 
])oint or other within its range, till, at the end of its 
api)ointcd period, it disajipears altogether. Rome 
was first visited by one of these pestilences, as has 
been already mentioned, in the year 282, when it 
caused a very great mortality; it now returned again 
in 288 ", and crippled the operations of the Roman 
army agiiinst the iE(piians. Whether it continued 
A.u c.2(i9. in the following year is uncertain, but the iEqnians 
plundered the Roman territory with great success ; 
and although the Roman annalists ])retend that to- 
wards the end of the year the consul, Q. Fabius, cut 
off the main body of the plunderers, and then in 
turn ravaged the lauds of the enemy, yet it is mani- 
fest that the campaign was on the whole unfavour- 
able to the Romans. So it was the next year also : 
the united forces of the Romans, Latins, and Ifer- 
nicans, could not i)revcnt the total ravaging of the 
Roman tenitory ; and the crowding of the fugitives 
from the country into the city was a cause or an 
aggravation of the return of the pestilence, which 
broke out again in the autumn, soon after the a])- 
})ointment of the consuls for the year 291, with 


* Livy, III. 2. 


Livy, III. 6. 
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unparalleled fury. During the whole of this fatal cn ai\ 
year, tlie Homans were dying by thousands within 
the city, wliile tlie iE<(uians and V'olscians wore ra- 
vaging the whole c'ountry without o|)po,sition, and 
defeated with great loss the Jjatins and Ilernicans, 
who vainly attempted to defend the territory of their 
allies and their own. At last the pestilence abated, 
and (lie new consuls, in the autumn of 2i)2^\ took a.c. 4(io. 
tlie field, and made head against the enemy with 
some efiect. Immediately on this first glcjam of 
better times, the jiolitical grievances of the com- 
mons bc^gari again to c^xcitc" attention and to claim 
n‘drf‘ss. 

AV e an' told that out' of the trilnmes again Fimpnv- 

^ posal of the 

hniu^lit forward tlio (jucstion of flic- ajfrariaii law ; 
lint tlifit tlic' ooiniiioiis thciiiscdves rofused to cn- 
tcMlaiii it, and resolved to jiut it off till a more 
favourable o|)])ortnnity. This is aserihed by Diony- 
sius to the zeal wi.Ieh all orders felt to lakc^ vem^e- 
anee ou their foreign enemies; but be fori^iits that 
another measure-, no loss obnoxious to tlio burghers, 
vias brought forward in this year, and readily ref'oived 
by the eommons; and the better c-xjilanation is, that 
the loaders of the commons began to see that they 
mu-^t vary thc-ir course of jiroceeding ; tluit to con- 
tend for the asrmrian law under the actual eonsti- 
tut ion, was ex])ccring fresh and pure Avater from a 
defiled sjiring; the real evil lay deeper, and the cfun- 

Livy, III. 8 . Titov; Gelenius proposes to read 

Dionysius, IX. 69. The name Tiriov. 
of the tribune is corrupt, if(rov 

q2 
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(TIAP. 

XIII. 


jrnrvnnccM 

of tliu coin- 
inoiiH. 


nions must obtain equal rig’lits and equal ])owcr with 
the burg*hers, ])cfore they could hope to carry such 
measures as most coiiceriied their wedfare. Accord- 
iiif,dy, Caius Torentilius Ilarsa, one of the trilmiies, 
proposed a law for a compl(‘te reform of the existing 
state of things. Its jmrjiort was that’* ten com- 
missioners should he chosen, five by the commons 
and five by tlui burgliers, and that those so chosen 
should drawn]) a constitution, a\ I nch should define 
all points of constitutional, civil, and criminal law; 
ajid should thus determine, on just and fixed princi- 
j)les, all the political, social, and civil relations of all 
orders of the Homan j)eople. 

Now, as a popular cry for reform has never origi- 
nated in the love of abstract justice, or in the mere 
desire of oHtablishing a ])erf(‘ct form of governuient, 
but has been always ]>rovoked by actual grievan(*es, 
and has looked especially for some definite' and par- 
ticular relief, so the Roman commons, in sujfporting 


'■* Livy, 111. 9 . Nielmbr writes 
the tribune’s nunie ** 'IVrenlilius,” 
aecordin^ to some of the best 
MSS. of Livy. Dionysius calls 
him “Terentius ” 

“ Livy speaks only of five, 
Dionysius of ten: Niebuhr re- 
coTinles the two statements in the 
manner given in the text. 

These “ high commissioners,’' 
“Decemviri legihus scnbendi.s,*’ 
were like the (ireek vofiotfirai., or 
in the language of Thucydides, 
(VI 11. 67) which exactly expresses 
the object of the 'rerenlilian law, 
SfKa avdpus ^lyyfmfjnas 

avTOKpdrnpas — Xrtd' o rt apifrra 
1 ) irokis olKt]cr(Tm. e are so 


accustomed to distinguish between 
a constitution and a code of laws, 
that we have no one word which 
will express both, or convey a full 
idea of the wide range of the com- 
missioners’ jiowers : which em- 
braced at once the work of the 
French constituent assembly, and 
that of Napoleon when he drew 
up his code. Hut (his coinjuc- 
hensiveness belonged to the cha- 
racter of the ancient lawgivers; a 
far higher term than legislators, 
although etymologically the same ; 
they provideti for the whole life of 
their citizens m all its relations, 
social, civil, political, moral, and 
religious. 
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the Terentilian law, were moved b}' certain {)ractical rnAi’. 
evils, whieh lay so dec]) in the existing state of — ^."1--' 
things, that nothing else than a total reforni of 
the constitution could remove them. These were, 
the extreme separfition and unequal rights of the 
burghers and the ooiumons, tlu' arbitniry ])owers of 
the consuls, and the uncertainty and variety of tlie 
law; evils wliicli atlectcd ('very jiart of men’s daily 
lift' : and the first of them in ]iarticular was a direct 
obsta('l(' to that execution of Cassius’ agrarian law, 
on winch th(' actual subsistence of the jioorer coi i- 
moiis after the late tinu's of misery and ruin might 
be said to dejK'ud. 

Societv has almost alwavs begun in inoiualitv, and Ti.ni un. 
its tc'ndriu’v is towards (Mjuality. This is a sure pro- 
t^ross; l)Ut the inoqiiality of its first sta;j(', is noil her ^ lui.it in 

. . til ir ulU'inl 

uniuitnrjil nor unjust; it is only ihv error of ])res(*rv- 
in;»’ inst('ad of improving* wliieh hns led to in)usti(*(‘; 
file folly of Ihinkinjr that nienV institutions ran ho 
perpetual whcMi e^ery tiling else in the world is eon- 
tinually ehanging. Wluai the (‘onquered Latins 
vV(‘re first brought to Home hy those who were tlnui 
the only Homan citizens, when tliey were allowed to 
retail) tlieir jKTsoiial lil»erty, to enjoy landed j)n)- 
perty, and to become so far a part of tlu^ Roman 
people, it was not recjuired tliat they should at once 
pass from the condition of foreigners to tliat of jx'i- 
fect citizens; tlie condition of commons was a fit 
state of tninsition from the one rank to tlie otlior. 

But after \cars had jiassed away, and both tluw and 
their original conquerors were in fact hecorne one 
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(^iiAP. people; above all, when this truth had been already 
— practically acknowledged by the constitution of Ser- 
vius Tullius ; to continue the old distinctions was 
but provoking a renewal of the old hostility : if the 
burgbere and the commons were still to be like two 
nations, the one sovereign and the other subject, the 
commf>ns must retain the natural right of asserting 
their ind(>pendence on the first opportunity, of wholly 
dissolving their connexion with those who refused to 
carry it out to its full completion. That their desire 
was for complete union, rather than for independence, 
arose, over and above all other ])articular causes, from 
that innate fondness for remaining as we are, which 
nothing but the most intolerable misery can v\ holly 
eradicate. 

Mtim» 7’he burghers resolved to resist the Terentilian 

llil<>|itnl I'X,,, .11 1 .1 

iiiciM Ri.cisjaw, but they wished apparently, as m the case ot 
Temi^ tlie Publilian laws, to prevent its being passed by 
jKiuhti tlj(^ eoiiinions in their tribes, mtlier than to throw 

i.r K»« 

Qnuic it out in tlieir own assembly of the ciirite or in the 
s('iiate. Accordingly, they again proceeded by an 
organized system of violence : the younger burghers 
Avere accustomed to have their brotherhoods or clubs, 
like the young men of the aristocratical ])arty in 
Athens; the members of these clubs were ready to 
dare anything for the support of their order, and 
being far more practisiMl in martial exercises than 
the commons, were superior in activity if not in ac- 
tual strength, and, by acting in a 1)ody, repeatedly 
interrupted all business, and drove* tlii*ir antagonists 
from the forum. At the head of these systematic 
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rioters was Kaeso Quinctius ”, the son of the famous ciiAe. 
L. Quiiictiiis Cinciiinatus ; and he made himself so — 


oonsjiicuous, that A. Virginius, one of the tribunes, 
impeaclied him before the assembly of the ti-ibes, 
and named a day on which he was to apj>ear to 
answer to the charge. 

Tins is the fifth instance of im])eachment by the 
tribunes, which we have met with in the course of 
fiftc'en years, besides the famous case of Coriolanus. 
The right in the present case was grounded on the 
Icilian law, brought forward by a tribune, Sj). fcilins, 
which r have not noticed before, because the time at 
which it passed is doubted. Dionysius, who alone 
mentions it, jdaces it as early as the year 202, in 
tlu' year after the first apj)ointment of the tribunes ; 
while Niebuhr thinks that it could not ha^'c been 


Of tlio Id' 
]i;ut law, ou 
which his 
iinpcadi- 
Dienl WHS 

grouiidod. 


earlier than the year 284, and that it was one of the 
consei|nences of the success of tlic Publilian laws. 
It established the important jmiiit, that if any bur- 
gher interrupted a tribune when spejiking to the 
commons in tlieir own assembly, the tribune might 
iinjK'aeh him before the commons, and might require 
him to give sureties to such an amount as the 
accuse r should think proper ; if he refused to give 
security, lie was to be put to death and his property 
confiscated'; if he demurred to the amount of the 


sum re((uired, this qwstion also was to be tric'd by 
the commons. The great cdqect in this law was to 
assert tlic jurisdiction of the commons (jver a bui- 


Livy, IH 11. Dionysius, X. 

4, f). 


Dionysius, VII. )7. 
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glier ; henco the severity of the punishment if the 
' — — 'accused refused to give the re()uired security; lie 
was then to he juit to death as an open enemy; hut 
if he com])lied, and a])peared to answer to the charge, 
the ordinary sentence for a mere interruption of tin; 
husiness of the assemhly of tlie tribes would jiroha- 
hly be no more than a fine; and this seems to have' 
caused the confusion of Dionvsius’ statement, for he 
r(‘pr(‘Soiit8 the sureties as required, not fur the aecu^(‘d 
person's ajipearanee at liis trial, Imt for liis payment 
of sneh a fine as tl)e tribunes inij^lit iin])ose, as if tlu' 
seiiten(*(» could in no cas(^ exceed a fine. Whereas 
the case of Aj)j)ius (Jlaudins, as well as that of Kavso, 
ju’ovi* the contrary; and of Ka'so, Livy says^^ ex- 
pnhssly that the tri})une impeached him for a capitiil 
offence, bc‘fore the allej^ed charj^e of murder was 
brouf^ht against him. Tn fact, where thcTo is no 
fixed criminal law, aAvarding certain ])unishments for 
certain offenc(‘S, the relation of judge inqdies a powin- 
of deciding not only as to the guilt or innoc(‘nc(‘ of 
the prisoner, but also as to the degnn* of his guilt, 
and the nature of the punishment to be inllictc'd. 
A]id much more MX)uld this be the case when tin* 
jmlgnnuit was exercised, not by an individual magis- 
trate, but by the sovereign society itsi'lf 
K.Tfiogors According to the Tcilian law, tln^ tribune called 
iH-fmr iii8 ujton Ka;so Quiiictiiis to give sureties for his ai)})ear- 
ance, and llic amount of the security required was 
heavy; he was to ftiid ten sureties at three thou- 

‘'A. VirginiuR Kaesoni capi- 
tis iliem III. 11. 


Livy, III 13. 
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sand asses each. But in the mean time a witness, eiiAp. 
M. Volscius Fictor, who had heen trihunc sonic years 
before, came forward to charge Ka-so with another 
and a totall}' distinct (trinie. “ During the time of 
tlu' jilague,” lie said, “ lie and his brother, a man a<l- 
vanci'd in years, and not completely recovered from 
an attach of the jiestilence, liad fallen in with Ka.‘So 
and a jiartv of his club in all the licence of riot in 
the Suburra. An aflray had followed, and his bro- 
tlier liad been knocked doivn by Kjcko : the old man 
had bt'cu carried home, and died, as lie thought, frAin 
the injury; but the consuls had iwery year refused 
to listen to his comjilaint, and try the otUmder.” 
Outragi’s of this sort on the part of the young aris- 
(ocnicy were common even at Athens’"; in aristo- 
cmtical states they must have* be(>n far n.ore fn'- 
(|uent ; and in all ordinary cases tlu*re is a sympathy 
with youth mid birth, even amongst the peojde thi'm- 
selves, Mhich is against any severe dealing with such 
excesses. But Kjcso’s othmee was gross, anrl seemed 
to helong to his general character ; the commons 
wi-n* inflignant to the highest degree at this new' 
crime, and could scarcely be preventeil from tearing 
the olfender to ]iiec»*s. Even the tribune thought 
that no money security was sufficient when the 
charge was so serious ; the body of the accused must 
be ke])t safe in prison that he might abide the siai- 
tence of the law. But some of the other tribunes wm-e 

• ' See the well-known speech of See loo the stones told in Phi- 
1 >erno8thene8 apfainsl Midias, and tarch of the manifold excesHen of 
al.so the speech against Conon. Alcibiadcb. 
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CHAP, prevailed on by the powerful friends of the criminal 

' — .,- 1 — » to extend to him their protection ; they forbade the 
attachment of his }>erson. Being thus left at large, 
he withdrew from justice, and fled across the Tiber 
into Etruria before his trial came on His relations, 
by whose influence justice had been thus defrauded, 
])aid the poor compensation of their forfeited bail ; 
and even here the punishment would not fiill on the 
guilty, for when a burgher was fined, his clients were 
bound to contribute to discharge it for him. 

Conhpirjiry Kceso’s fliglit provok(Hl his associates to dare 

to t (U'ct his , , . . . 1 <1 

uiurii tlie last extremities, hrom mere rioters they be- 
came consjiirators ; and they played their game 
deeply. Still continuing their riots whenever the 
assembly of the tribes met, but taking care that no 
one of their body should be esjiecially conspicuous, 
they on all other occasions endeavoured to make 
themselves jiopular: they would speak civilly to the 
coinnions, would talk with them, and ask them to 
their houses, well knowing how n^adily tlu! jioorand 
the huinlile are won by a little attention and libe- 
rality on the part of the rich and ni>ble. Meanwhile, 
a darker jdot was in agitation : Kaso held frequent 
communication with them ; he had joined himself to 
a band of exiles and runaway slaves from various 
ipiarters, siudi as abounded in Italy then no less than 
in the middle ages : with this aid he would surprise 
the Ca|»itol l»y night, his associates would rise and 
massacre the tribunes and the most obnoxious of the 


Livy, 111. 13. 


' Livy, III. 14. 
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commons, and thus the old ascendancy of the bur- chav. 
ghers would be restored, such as it had been before ■ 

the fatal concessions made at the Sacred Hill. 

Such was the information which the tribunes, ac- Apnyof 

— , , no 1 . 1 1 ^ exiles ninl 

cording to Dionysius laid beiore the senate, soon »»i- 

^ jH ise tlic 

after Kteso’s flight from Rome. From what annalist e !i|)ilol liy 

. 1 1 ■ 1 liljilit •, blit 

])e co|)]od thjs statement does not appear ; but Livy, U i.s recover- 
Avho has followed some author far more partial ‘'“j- ‘i>« 

^ parly wlio 

to the Quinctian family, makes no mention of it, h 

^ ^ are cut to 

although it is really essential to the right understand- 
iug of his own subsequent nari-ative. For in tlio 
next year, according to tlie account of both Livy 
and Dionysius the (Capitol was surjirised by night 
by a l)ody of slaves and exiles, and the leader of the 
party made it his first demand that all Roman exiles 
should bo restored to their country. The l. irghers 
had great difficulty in persuading the commons to 
lake u]i arms; till at last the consul P. V'alerius pre- 
vailed Avith them, and reiving on Ids Mord that he 
would not only allow the trihunc'S to hold their as- 
sembly for the consiileration of tlie Terentilian law, 
but would do his best to induce the senate and the 
curia! to give their cuuseiit to it, the commons fol- 
lowed him to the assault of the C'apitol. He himsiflf 
was kiJlc'd iu the onset ; Imt the C'apitol was carried, 
and all its defenders either slain on the spot, or 
afterwards tixeeuted. 

The leader of this desjieniU* ban<l is said to have ,iiaro 
been a Sabine, Aiqiius Herdonius; and in the story |tn4<* 111)1 

openly fu'- 
kijowltilgctl. 


DionysiUH, X ID, 11. 


2 Luy, 111. ir>. Dionysuifi, X. 14—lC. 
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XllT. 


li. Qumr- 
tms, tlir 
liitluM ol 
Ku’h, op- 
posi’H tlu' 
I'on ntilum 
l.iw Nclie- 
incnlly. 


of tho actual att(‘ni])t, the iiatuo of Koeso is not men- 
tioned. But we hear in {general terms of Roman 
exiles, wliom it was the especial object of the enter- 
prize to restore to their country ; and we may l)e 
sure that Kicso was one of them. Appius llerdonius 
was j)robahly a Sabine adventurer in circumstances 
like his own, whom he persuaded to aid him in his 
attempt. Had wx‘ the real history of these times, 
W’e should find in all likelihood tliat the truth iii tlu' 
stories of Kfcso and Coriolanus has ])een exactly iii- 
v('rted ; that tlie share of the Roman exile in the 
snr])ris(‘ of the Ca])itol has Ix^eii as unduly su])]n’essed 
as that of the Roman exile in the j>Teat Volsciau 
war has hvim unduly magnified ; that Kocso’s treason 
has been transferred to Appius JTerdonius, while tlu' 
glory of the Volscian leader, Attius Tullius, has b(*(‘u 
bestow’od on Coriolanus. 

The Inirghers, as a body, would certainly be o])- 
])osed, both from i)atriotic and selfish motives, to the 
attempt of Kivso ; an exile forcing his return by tlu' 
swords of otlier exiles, and seizing the citadel, was 
likely to set himself u]) as a tyrant alike oviu* the 
burghers and the commons; and evi^n his own father 
L. Quinctius, would have bet'U the first to resist him. 
But when he had falhm and this danger Avas at an 
end, other feelings returned ; and L. Quinctius would 
then hate the commons with a de('])er hatrixl, as he 
wxmld ascribe to them the miserable fate of his son ; 
Ka'so’s guilt, no less than his misfortune, would apjx^ar 


See chap. XI. note 11. 
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tlic consequence of their persecution. So vhen lie (miai*. 
was (elected consul in the room of P. Valerius, he 
fSeenied to set no l)ounds to his thirst for veujjeaiice. 

Hie ])roniise by wliich Valerius had prevailed on the 
commons to follow him to the recovery of the Ca- 
])itol was utterly disregarded ; L. Quinctius^’ ojienly 
set the tribunes at defiance, told them that they 
should never pass their law while he was consul, and 
dtu’lared that he would instantly lead forth the 
legions into the field against the iEquians and Vol- 
s(‘ians. 

The tribunes-® represented that they would not 

11 1 • !■ IT 1 * . . nitfibiiiiH 

allow him to enlist any as soldiers: l)ut Quiiictiiis 
rejdied, that he needed no enlistment ; “ the men 
Avho took uj) arms under P. Vakhrins swore to as- 
semble at the consurs bidding, and not to disband 
Avithout his orders. The consul n(‘ver disbanded 
them ; and T tin* consul,” In^ said, “command you to 
nuH't nu* in arms to-morrow at the lake |{egillus.” 

Ihit more was said to be d(‘signed than a simjile |)OSt- a. r e ?04 
ponement of th(‘ Terentilian Jaw: the augurs were to * 

attend in order to inaugurate the ground when* 
the soldiers Avere to meet, and thus convert it into a 
lawful place of assembly; then the army in its cen- 
turies would he called upon to repeal all the laws 
A\hich had been ])assed at Home under the influ(*nc(‘ 
of the tribunes ; and none would dare to ojipose the 
consurs will, for lawond the distance oF one mile 
from the city the tribunes' ])rotectioii Avould be of no 

Livy, III. 19 

Livy, in. 20. 


Livy, ill. flO. 
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cifAP. avail, nor did there exist any right of appeal. Mor(i 

' — V— ' than all, Quinetius repeatedly declared that Mheii 
his year of office was expired, ho would name a dic- 
tator, that the tribunes might be awed by the power 
of a magistrate from W’hom there lay no apj)eal even 
within the walls of Rome. 

ii. ihi.rc- The Roman annalists who recorded these events ** 

vailnl uiion 

t« iiiMiKion loved to believe, that in spite of all their provocations 
the commons so respected the sacredness of an oath, 
that they w’ould have kejd the letter of it to their 
own hurt, even when its spirit in no way bound them 
to obedience. They say that the tribunes and the 
commons felt that they conld not resist as a matter 
of right ; that they appealed to the mc'rcy of the 
senate, and that the senate only ]>rcvailed with the 
consuls to abandon their pnqiose of taking the field, 
on condition that the tribunes would promise not to 
bring forward the question of the law agfiin during 
that year. It may be, Imwever, that the scniate 
kiU'W how far they could safely tem]>t tlu' ])atiencc 
of the tribunes ; threats might be held out in order 
to claim a merit in abandoning them ; but an actual 
uttem]it to march the legions out of the city, with 
the avowed purpose of making them the helpless in- 
struments in the destruction of their own liberties, 
would be too bold a venture; at the last excess of 
insolent tjTanny Nemesis would surely awake to 

Livy, III. 20. Nondura haec, et leges aptas faciebat, sed siios 
qutc nunc tenet SBeculum, negli- potius mores ad ea accommodabat. 
gentia Deum v(‘iftrat: nec inter- Livy, III. 21. 
pretando sibi quisque jusjurandum 
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At any rate it appeared that neither tlie tribunes chav. 
nor the commons were disposed to let the Teren- 
tilian law be forgotten ; for when the elections came 
on, the same tribunes who had already been in office 
for two years, were re-elected for a third year ; and 
again began to bring forward the disputed question. 

Rut again they gave way to the pressure of foreign 
war; for the danger from the jf'jquiaiis arid Volscians 
Auis imminent: the former had surprised the citadel 
of Tusculum : the latter had expelled the Roman 
colony from Antium, and recovered that important 
city. After a series of operations W’hich lasted for 
several months, the .^quians were dislodged from 
Tusculum, but Antium still remained in the pos- 
session of the Volscians. 

Thus the Terimtilian law was again delayed ” : but. 
in the mean time the burghers, who retained a lively 
resentment for the fate of K.tso, were trying to 
('stablish a charge of false witne,ss against M. V'ol- k«<>- 
scius, by whose tesHinony, as to his brother’s murder, 
the event of Kscso’s trial had been chiefly decidt'd. 

Tin; two qua'stores parricidii, or chii'f criminal judge.s, 
]»ropos(‘<l to inqicaeh Volscius before tbe curia;; but 
the tribunes refused to allow the trial to come on 
till the (|uestion of the law had been first decided. 

Thus the year passed away : but the tribunes w'ert; 
agJiin, for the fourth time, re-elected. 

In the following year is ]>laced the story alrca<ly 
related of the dictatorshij) of L. Quinctius (fincin- 

■’* Livy, III. 24. 


*" Livy, HI. 21—23 
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OHAP. natus, and his didiverance of the consul and his 

Xlll. 

army, when they were blockaded by the ^^Lqiiians. 
of L. Quine- The coiitiiiued absence of the leij^ions, which kej)t 

tiUB. Vol- •111! 

Bciu^gocH field nearly the wdiole year, afforded the liurghers 

into exile. ‘ , i i 

a i)ret(‘iicc for ojiposiii^ the introduction of the law; 
but Jj. Quiiictius availed himself of his dictatorial 
])Ower to hold the comitia for the trial of Volscius in 
defiance of the tribunes; and the accused, feeling his 
condemnation to be certain, left Romo and availed 
himself of the interchange of citizenship between the 
Romans and Latins, to become a citizen of Lanu- 
vium. The tribunes were again re-elected for a 
fifth time. 

A.iie. 2 ') 7 . Th(' year 207^'^ was marked by the same dangers 

A.e. 4 .^."). * ^ ... 

innoiiM ui from the -/T'^iOuiaiis; and th(‘ Sabines arc said in this 

tlif miinber ' 

and in the 1‘ormcr year to have joined them, and to 

tiilnmos. * * 

have carried alarm and devastation into a ni^w ])art 
of the Roman territory, that which lay hetM’een the 
Tiber and the Anio. Thus the law made no pro- 
gress ; hut the tribunes obtained an inii)ortant point, 
tliat their number should henceforth be doubled. 
Ton tribunes wc-re from this time forward annually 
tdected ; two from each of the five classes. 

Till- annals Tlicrc Call bc iio doubt that the annals of this 
given u lull jteriod, as we now have them in Tjivy and Dionysius, 
I’l'Vli'ifOTlim jiresont a very incoiujilete jiictnre of these dissensions, 
uinir* The original source of the details must have been the 
memorials of the several great families; each suc- 
cessive version of these, as men’s notions of their 

“ Liv)', III. 29. Li\y, III. 30 . 
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early history became more and more romantic, would chap, 
omit whatever seemed incousistcnt Mdth the sup- ' — -v— 
posed purity and nobleness of the times of their fore- 
fatluTs ; and acts of bloody ven«^eance, which the 
actors themselves, and their immediate descendants, 
ri‘<rarded with pride rather tliaii compunction, as 
Sulla p^loried in his proscri[)tions and recorded thmn 
oil liis monument, vv(»re carefully supjiressed by his- 
torians of a later ap^e. The burghers of the third 
anti fourth centuries thought it no dishonour that 
tln ir own daggers or those of their faithful clients, 
shoiihl have punished with death the insohmce and 
turbulence of the most obstinate of tlie commons; 
tlity wouhl glory in breaking ii]) th(‘ assemblies of 
tlieir adversaries by main force, and in treating 
tliem on other o(‘casions with all possible scorn and 
contumely: (Jectirig them from their houses ^ with 
a >trong haml ; insulting them and tludr familic^s in 
tlndr nightly rev Is, or in open day; abusing them in 
tlu‘ stroids, or bosetting their doors with armed 
slaves and carrying off their wives and daughters 


“ /onaraR, VII. l7, who, as we 
t 3 »)\v tiud, borrowed his staieinent 
fiDHi Dion Cassius Dion’s words 
;ur, oi eltrdTf.n^ai (fxwtfjws /i€i/ ov 
nt'ivvj 7r\ijv (mBfia^ouTts 

Tit\i, dyT(np,*rTov, \dOpa 6c 

Tu)v fft>a<rvriiTu>v t<hdvfvov. tragm. 
Valic.XXll. 

' 'Phis is ini})lied in the '‘for- 
cible occupation” noticed in the 
1 .\v, “ dt* \ventino pubhcando.” 

Such outrages must be al- 
luded to in the speech ascribed to 
J. Uuinctiuci, iavy» lil. ly 
(jui^ cv plebe doinuin suam ob- 

VuL. I. 


sessarn a familia annate nunciarct, 
ferendum auxiiiurn putaretis.” 
The conduct of Verres at Lamu- 
sacus illustratefl this ; from tne 
treatment of the provincials in the 
later times of the Commonwealth, 
we may judge of that shown to 
the commons at an earlier period. 

The famous story of Virginia 
cannot have been a solitary in- 
stance. Virginia was the daughter 
of a centuriijn, and betrothed to 
no less a man than L. Icdius, the 
famous proposer of the law, “ de 
Aventinu puhhcando.” If such 

K 
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CHAP. Their own houses, built mostly on the hills of Rome, 
which were so many separate fortresses, and always 
by their style of building secure at once from public 
notice and from attack, favoured the perj)etration 
of all acts of violence. Others besides insolvent 
debtors might be shut uj) in their dungeons; and if 
hatred or fear prompted them to consign their victims 
to a yet surer keeping, the dungeon might readily 
become a grave and who would dare to search 
for those whom it contained, whether alive or 
dead ? 

Obscure One act in particular, in which its authors doubt- 
the burning ](:,gg ffloried as ill a sii^nal example of public iustieo, 
nstruiturs. bccn SO coiicealed by the later annalists, that 
from the faint and confused notices of it which alone 
remain to us, we can neither discover its date, nor 
its cause, nor any of its particulars. We only know 
that at some time or other during the latter half of 
the third century of Rome, nine eminent men “ 


an outrage could be ventured 
against a woman of such birth and 
80 connected, we may conceive 
what those of humbler condition 
were exposed to. 

^ The body of a murdered man 
was discovered to have been bu- 
ried in the house of P. Sestius, 
a burgher, in the first year of the 
decemvirate. Livy, III 33. The 
discovery of one such case implies 
that there were many others which 
were not discovered. 

''Evvea nore drjfianxoi nvpl vno 
Tov d^fiov €86$T}<rav. L)ion Cassius, 
Frag. Vatic. XXII and copied by 
Zonaras, VII. 17. A confused 
vestige of the same story may be 
found in Valerius Maximus (VL 


3. 2); and the mutilated passage in 
Festus, beginning in the common 
editions with “Nauti consiilatu,” 
must clearly refer to it. Niebuhr’s 
restoration and explanation of 
this last fragment may be found 
in his note 265 to the 2nd volume 
of his History, p, 144, 2nd edi- 
tion. Doth are highly ingenious, 
and that the fragment began with 
the word ** novera,” and not with 
“nauti,” seems certain; inas- 
much as the article before it be- 
gins with the word “ novalis,” 
and that which follows it begins 
with “ novendiales.” All the words 
now to be found in the MS. of 
Festus, half of the page having 
been accidentally destroyed by 
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who advocated the ciiuse of the commons were ciup. 
burned alive in the circus, such being the old ' — 
punishment of the worst traitors. It appears, how- 
ever, from the fragment of Festus, which undoubt- 


fire, are the followinj^, and rang;ed 
in the following order as to 
lines : 

T. Sicini Volsci 
inissent adversus 
CO combusti feruntur 
ne quae est proxime cir- 
pide albo constratus. 

Opiter Verginius 
Laevinus, Postuinus Co- 
llins Tolerinus, P. Ve- 
onius Atratinus, Ver- 
tius Scaevola, Sex : Fu- 

Who can profess to fill up such a 
fragment with certainty ? But I 
observe that Mutius Scievola be- 
longed to a house which, so far 
as we know, was never jiatrician : 
and the preceding name of which 
only the first syllable remains, 
Ver-, may also have denoted a 
plebeian, as we meet with a Vir- 
ginius amongst the tribunes as 
early as the year 293 . (Livy, III. 
II.) But as all the others are 
latrician names, how can they 
lave been tribunes ; or how can 
there have been nine tribunes 
earlier than the year 297; or how 
can we find a place for such an 
event between 297 and the ap- 
pointment of the decemviri ; after 
which time it becomes wholly in- 
conceivable ? The words “adver- 
sarii ” and “ adversus eum " seem 
to me *the most unlikely parts of 
Niebuhr’s conjectural addition. The 
criminals would hardly have been 
described simply as the adversa- 
ries of T. Sicinius, nor their crime 
called a conspiracy against him. 


The story in Valerius Maximus 
represents one tribune as being 
a principal agent in the execution 
of his nine colleagues. We can 
thus explain the position of the 
name of Sicinius, if we read, “ no- 
vem collegseT. Sicinii Volsci,’’ and 
“ cum conjiirationem” (or con- 
silia”) "inissent adversus Kemp.” 
But what are we to call the oflice 
in which these ten men were col- 
leagues together? Can it really 
have been the tribuneship? and 
are we to take Cicero’s statement, 
in the fragments of his speech for 
Cornelius, that the number of 
tribunes was increased from two 
to ten in the very year after the 
first institution of the office ? and 
is it possible that the patricians 
named in Festus* Fragment were 
the very persons whom Dion 
Cassius had in his mind, when 
he said that " many of the highest 
patricians renounced their nobi- 
lity from being ambitious of the 
great power of the office, and 
became tribunes?” If this were 
so, T. Sicinius Volscus would be 
a member of the house of the 
plebeian Sicinii, and not the pa- 
trician who was consul in the 
year 267. The time of the ex-' 
ecution 1 should place about the 
same time as the death of Cassius ; 
and it is not incredible that even 
the people in their centuries may 
have believed that accusation of 
a conspiracy against the common 
liberty which was brought against 
Cassius, and may have sentenced 
nine of the tribunes to death as 
his accomplices, especially if one 


h2 
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c^iAP. edly relates to this event, that some of the victims in 
* — this execution were of patrician houses ; and there is 
an obscure and corrupt passage of Dion Cassius in 
the Vatican fragments, which seems to indicate 
that some of the burghers did take part with the 
commons, whether from a sense of justice or from 
personal ambition. 

A.n.c. m The year 298, to return to our annals, was marked 

A 454 

i*iwofL.’ on the part of the tribunes by an important measure, 
aiiouiiig"' First of all to prevent their increased number 
Aventino from being a source of weakness, by making dilfer- 
moiiB. ences amongst themselves more likely, they bound 
themselves to each other by solemn oaths, that no 
tribune should oppose the decisions of the nnijority 
of his colleagues, nor act without their consent. 
Then Lucius Icilins, one of their number, brought 
forward his famous law for allotting the whole of the 
Aventine hill to the commons for ever, to be their 
exclusive quarter and stronghold. This hill w'as not, 
as we have seen, a part of the original city, nor was 


of their own colleafi^es, and a maining accounts are full of varia- 
genuine plebeian, had denounced tions. Sempronius Atratinus is 
them as being really enemies to mentioned by Dionysius as speak- 
liberty under the mask of oppo- ing in favour of the appointment 
sing the aristocracy. And such a of a commission of ten men to 
circumstance as the alleged trea- carry into effect the proposed agra- 
son of nine out of ten of the rian law of Cassius, at least in a 
tribunes would have afforded a modified form ; this was in the 
good pretence for again reducing year 268. (Dionysius, Vlll. 74.) I 
their number to two or five, from nave sometimes thought whether 
which it was again finally raised the nine men may not have been 
to ten in the year 297- It must members of this commission, and 
be remembered that the whole accused by their tenth colleague, 
period between the first institu- T. Sicinius, the patrician, of 
tion of the tribuneship, and the abusing their powers to favour 
death of Cassius, is one of the the tyranny of Cassius, 
greatest obscurity, and that the re- Dionysius, X. 31. 
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it even yet included within the pomaerium, or re- 
ligious boundary, although it was now within the 
walls ; much of it was public or demesne land, having 
neither been divided out among the original citizens, 
the burghers, nor having in later times been as- 
signed in portions to any of the commons. The 
ground, which w'as thus still public, was occupied 
according to custom by individual burghers; some 
had built on it, but parts of it were still in their 
natural state and overgrown with wood. Yet this 
hill was the principal quarter in which the commons 
lived, and large parts of it had doubtless been as- 
signed to them in the time of the kings, as the free- 
holds of those to whom they were granted. It appears 
that encroachments were made on these freeholds by 
the burghers ; that the landmarks, which, according to 
Roman usage, always distinguished private property 
from common, wore from time to time forcibly or 
fraudulently removed ; the ground was then claimed 
as public, and as such occupied only by burghers ; 
and in this way the ejectment of the commons, from 
what they considered as their own hill, seemed likely 
to be accomplished. Again, the Aventine is one of 
the steepest and Strongest of the hills of Rome ; if 
wholly in the hands of the commons, it would give 
them a stronghold of their own, such as the burghers 
enjoyed in the other hills ; and this, in such stormy 
times, when the dissensions between the orders might 
at any instant break out into open war, was a con- 
sideration of the highest importance. Such w^ere 
the reasons which induced the tribunes to suspend 
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CHAP, for a time tlie question of the Tereiitilian law, and 

' ' to endeavour to obtain at once for their order the 

secure and exclusive property of the Aventine. 

New mode A ncw coursc ** was also adopted in the conduct 
ing to pro- of this measure. Instead of bringing it forward first 
pasTingof before the commons, where its consideration miglit 
be indefinitely delayed by the violent interruptions 
of the burghers, L. Icilius called upon the consuls to 
bring it in the first instance before the senate, and 
he claimed himself to speak as counsel in its behalf. 
This was asserting not merely the right of petition- 
ing, but the still higher right, that the petition 
should not ))e simply laid on the tai)le, but that 
counsel should be heard in defence of it, and its 
])i-ayer immediately taken into consideration. A 
story is told that the consuls’ lictor insolently beat 
away the tribune’s officer who was going to carry to 
them his message ; that immediately Icilius and his 
colleagues seized the lictor, and dragged him olf with 
their omti hands, intending to throw him from the 
rock for his treason against the sacred laws. They 
spared his life only at the intercession of some of tlio 
oldest of the senators, but they insisted that the 
consuls should comply with the demands of Icilius ; 
and accordingly the senate was summoned, Icilius 
laid before them what may be called his petition of 
right, and they proceeded to vote whether they 
should accept or reject it 

The law is Tlio majority voted in its favour, moved, it is said, 

passed. ' ’ 

Dionysius, X. 31 . « Dionysius, X. 32 . 

Dionysius, X. 31 . 
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by the hope that this concession would be accepted chap. 
by the commons instead of the execution of the — ^ ~ 
agrarian law. Then the measure thus passed by the 
senate M^as submitted by the consuls to the comitia 
of centuries, which, as representing the whole nation, 
might supersede the necessity of bringing it sepa- 
mtely before the curia: and the tribes. Introduced 
in a manner by the government, and supported by the 
influence of many of the burghers as well as by the 
strong feeling of the commons, the bill became a 
law : its importance, moreover, led to its being con- 
firnnsl with unusual s(demtiities ; the pontifices and 
augurs attended ; sacrifices were performed, and so- 
lemn oaths were taken to observe it; and as a fur- 
ther security, it was engraved on a pillar of brass, 
and then set u]) in the temple of Diana on the Aven- 
tine, where it remained till the time of Dionysius. 

The ])ro\isions of the law were, “ that so much ** of ns pro- 
file Aventino hill as Avas public or demesne property, 
should be allotted out to the commons, to be their 
freehold for ever. That all occupiers of this land 
should relinquish their occupation of it ; that those 
A\ho had occupied it forcibly or fraudulently should 
have no compensation, but that other occupiers 
should be repaid for the money Avhich they might 
have laid out in building uiion it, at a fair estimate. 


Dioriyeius, X. 32. 

In Dionytjius’ Greek version, 
(Sf^iafTfievoi, (or with the Codex 
Vaticanus fiincrnfitvoi,) fj KXonfj 
Xa^6pT€s : in the original lan- 
guage *^vi aiit dam,” as in the 


well-known form of the praetor's 
intepdict, “ eum fundum quern 
nec vi, nec dam, nec precario 
alter ah altero possidetis, ita pos- 
sideatis.” See Festus in “ Pos- 
sessio.” 
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CHAP, to be fixed by arbitration.” Probably also, as Niebulu’ 

' — thinks, there was a clause forbidding any burgher to 
purchase or inherit ])roperty on the hill, that it might 
be kept exclusively for the commons. It is men- 
tioned that the commons began instantly to take 
possession of their grant, and the space; not sufficing 
to give each man a sejearate plot of ground, an allot- 
ment was given to two, three, or more persons toge- 
ther, who then built upon it a house with as many 
flats or stories as their number required, each man 
having one floor for hini.self and fixrnily as his free- 
hold. The work of building sufficiently employ(;d the 
commons for the rest of the year; the Terentilian 
law was allowed to rest ; and an unusual rainy season 
■w hich was very fatal to the crops may have hel])ed 

to suspend the usual hostilities with the iRquians and 
Volscians. 

FrcBhdis- The same tribunes were re-elected for the 'y(!ar 

|)utcN iihout ^ 

thoT.ii-11- following, and the Terentilian law was now again 

tilian liiw. ® ® 

brought forward, but still as fonuerly before the 


Dionysius, X. 32 . Houses 
thus divided amongst several 
proprietors, each being the owner 
of a single floor, were the ^vuoiKiai 
of the Greeks ; and these were 
the “insula?” of which we hear 
at Rome, and which are distin- 
guished by Tacitus from “ do- 
mus,” the houses of a single pro> 
prietor, just as Thucydides speaks 
of the rich Corcyreeans setting on 
fire ras olKias Kal rar ^vvoiKias, 
III 74 . Compare Tacitus, Annal 
XV. 41 . 43 . The original sense 
of the word “insula” as given by 
Festus, “ quiiB non jungimtur 
coinmunibus parietibus cum vici- 


nis, circuituque publico aut pri- 
vate cinguntur,” seems to show 
that the insula was ordinarily 
built like our colleges, or like the 
inns of court in London, a com- 
plete building in itself, and so 
large as to occupy the whole space 
from one street to the next which 
ran parallel to it. 

Livy, III. 31 . Annon^ prop- 
ter aquarum intemperiem labora- 
tum est. Such notices of the 
weather and seasons come from 
the oldest and simplest annals, 
whether of the pontifices or of 

f irivate families, and may safely be 
ooked upon as authentic. 
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assembly of the tribes; its rejection by the senate oiiap. 
being snj>]>osed to be certain, if it were proposed ^ — 
there in the first instance. The consuls^® headed 
the burghers in their opposition, and in their at- 
tempts to interrupt the assembly of the commons 
l)y violence ; the tribunes in return brought some of 
the offenders to trial for a breach of the sacred laws, 
and not wishing to ])ross for the severest pun^i- 
nu'iit, enforced, according to Dionysius, only the con- 
fiscation of the criminal’s i)roperty to Ceres, whoso 
temple was under the sj)ecial control of the a;diles 
of the commons, and was the treasury of their order. 

13ut the burghers, it is said, advanced money out of 
their own treasury to buy the confiscated estate's 
from those who had purchiised them, and then gave 
them back t(» their original owmers. 

The consuls of the year 300, S[). Taqieius and 


Dionysius,, X. 33 — 42. The 
events of this year are fjfiven by 
Dionysius at great length, in 
fifteen chapters ; in Divy they clo 
not occupy as many lines. The 
story of L. Siccius, under a some- 
what dirterent form, i'^ given by 
the former under this year; al- 
though in its common version it 
occurs again in his history tn its 
usual place under the decemviri. 
Whoever was the writer from 
whom Dionysius copied, he must 
have been one who had no wish 
to disguise the injustice of the 
burghers, but rather perhaps to 
exaggerate it ; for they never 
appear in a more odious light 
than in the transactions of this 
year. One statement however is 
curious ; that the houses most 


violent against the commons, and 
most formidable from the strength 
of their brotherhoods, or societies, 
cVatpicu, were the Postumii, Scni- 
pronii, and Cloelii, 'I’he former of 
these was an unpopular house, as 
may be seen from the story of the 
severity of L. Postumius Tuher- 
tus to Ins son, (Livy, IV. 29 ,) 
and of the murder of M. Postii- 
mius by Ins soldiers (Livy, IV. 
49). 'riip Sempronii also appear 
as a family of importance during 
the next fifty years ; but the 
C’loclii are very little distinguished 
either in the early or in the later 
Roman history, only four mem- 
bers of this house occurring in 
the Fasti, and none of them being 
personally remarkable. Their coins 
however are numerous. 
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CMIAP. A. Atemius, appear to Lave been moderate men ; and 
not only were tlie two consuls of the preceding year 

Ilian law accuscd Loforc tlie commons by the tribunes, and 

“‘(leniultiB ^ ^ 

inciiio” without any opposition on the part of the 

burghers, but the new consuls themselves brought 
forward a law, which was intended probably to meet 
some of the objects of the Tcreutilian law, by limit- 
ing the arbitrary jurisdiction of the jiatrician magis- 
trates. The Aternian law”, de inultai Sacramento, 
fixed the maximum of the fines which the consuls 
could impose for a contempt of their authority, at 
two sheep and thirty oxen ; nor could this whole 
fine bo imposed at once but the magistrate was to 
begin wdth one sheep, and if the offender continued 
obstinate, he might the next day fine him a second 
shec}), and the third day he might raise the penalty 
to the value of an ox, and thus go on day by day, till 
he had reached the utmost extent allowed by the 
law. It would apjicar also by the use of the ti'rm 
sacramentum which w'as ajijilied to money dejio- 
sited in the judge's hands by two contending jiarties, 
to be forfeited or recovered according to tlu! issue of 
the suit, that this fine was not absolute, but might 
be recovered by the party who had jiaid it, either on 
his subsequent submission, or on his ajipi'al to the 


Cicero, (le Republic^, II. 35, 
The reading of the consul’s name, 
as given in this passage of Cicero, 
x\ternius, enables us to account 
for and to correct the corrupt 
reading in DionysiUvS^ T«p/ii 7 viof. 
We find it also correctly given 
in one of the recently-discovered 


fragments of the Fasti Capito- 
lini. 

See Varro, dc Ling. Latin&, 
V. 177, and Niebuhr, Vol. II. p. 
341. 2nd ed. 

See Varro, de Ling. Lat. V. 
180, and Festus in voce. 
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judgment of his peers, whether burghers or com- chap. 
rnoiis, and on their deciding in his favour. > — .,-Ij 

But with regard to the Tercntilian law itself, the Threo rom- 
tribunes could make no progress, i he burghers ab- ^re smt to 
solutely refused to allow the commons any share in 
the proposed revision of the constitution ; but they 
consented to send three persons beyond the sea®* 
into Clreece, to collect such notices of the laws and 
constitutions of the CTrcck states as might be ser- 
viccalde to the Romans. These commissioners were 
absent for a whole year: and in this year the pesti- AU.e.,'«)i. 
lence ® ' again broke out at Rome, and carried o(f so 
many of the citizens, amongst the rest, four out of 
the ten tribunes, that there was a neces.sary cessation 
of political disjnitcs. And as the pestilence spread 
also amongst the neighbouring nations they were 
in no condition to take advantage of the distressed 
state of the Romans. 

In the next year the pestilence®® left Rome free; A.iT.c..m 
, , ' .. ., . . ^ Av.m. 

and on the return of the commissioners irom Crrecce, it la rc- 

the disputes again began. After a long contention, appumt ten 
the commons conceded the great point at issue ; and leviBO the 
it was agreed that the revision of tlie laws and con- constitution, 
stitiilion should be committed to a body of ten men, 
all of the order of the burghers, who should super- 
sede all other patrician magistrates, and each admi- 
nister the government day by day in succession, as 
during an interregnum. Two of these were the ^^^449^ 

Livy, HI. 31. ^ Dionysius, X. 64. Livy, 111. 

Livy, III. 32. 32. 

Dionysius, X. 53. 
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P^iAP. consuls of the new year, wlio had been just elected, 

' — — ' Ap]iius Claudius and T. Gcnucius ; the warden of 
the city and the tu'o (jusestores parricidii, as Niebuhr 
thinks, were three more ; and the remaining five 
were chosen by the centuries 

Conrinsion Sucli was the cud of a contest which had lasted 

o( tho 

Btnigfric for ten years ; and all its circumstances, as well as its 

Terciitiiian final issuG, sliow tliG inherent strength of an aristo- 

Juw. ^ ^ ^ 

cracy in i)OSsession of the government, and under 
what manifold disadvantages a popular party ordi- 
narily contends against it. Nothing less than some 
extraordinary excitement can ever set on a level two 
j)arties so unequal ; wealth, jiower, knowledge, leisure, 
organization, the infliienec of birth, of rank, and of 
benefits, the love of quiet, tho dread of exertion and 
of personal sacrifices, the instinctive clinging to what 
is old and familiar, and the indiflerence to abstract 
principles so characteristic of common minds in every 
rank of life ; all these causes render the triumph of a 
dominant aristocracy sure, unless some intolerable 
outrage, or some rare combination of favoumbh^ cir- 
cumstances, exaspei-ate or encourage the people to 
extraordinary efforts, and so give them a temporary 
sujMPriority, Otherwise the aristocracy may yield 
what they will, and retain what they will ; if they are 
really good and wise, and give freely all that justice 
and reason requires, then the lasting greatness and 
happiness of a country are best secured ; if they do 
much less than this, yielding something to the grow- 


Vol. II. p. 350. 2nd ed. 
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ing light of truth, but not frankly and fully following 
it, great good is still done, and great improvements 
eflect('d ; but in the evil which was retained there are 
nursed the seeds of destruction, which falls at last 
n])()n them and on their country. The irritation of 
ha^ing reasonable demands refused provokes men to 
re(juire what is unreasonable ; suspicion and jealousy 
are fostered beyond remedy ; and these passions, out- 
living the causes which excited them, render at last 
even the most complete concessions thankless; and 
when experience has done its work with the aristo- 
cracy, and they are disjiosed to deal justly with their 
old adversaries, they are met in their turn with a 
spirit of insolence and injustice, and a fresh train of 
evils is the consequence. So trm* is it that nations, 
like individuals, have their time of trial; and if this 
be wasted or misused, their future course is inevitably 
evil ; and the efforts of some few good and wise 
citizens, like the occasional struggles of conscience 
in the mind of a single man when he has sinned 
beyond rej)entance, are })owerless to avert their 
judgment. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIRST DECEMVIRS, AND THE LAWS OF THE 
TWELVE TABLES. 


"Tlie laws of a nation form the most instructive portion of its 
hislury.”--GiDHON, Chap. XLIV. 


appointment of a commission invc'stcd witli sucli 
extraordinary powers as those committed to the de- 
iciiufti.c cemvirs, implies of itself a suspension of all such 
Xotilcr ^'^t^^erities as could in any degree ini|»edc or obstruct 
gistiu- its operations. It was natural therefore that the tri- 
bunate ‘ should be suspended as well as the patrician 


' This Ir Dionysius’ statement 
in the most express terms, (X. 
56,) ad finem. Livy’s language 
appears to me to admit of a 
doubt; for he says, when speak- 
ing of the wish of the commons 
to have decemvirs elected for 
another year, “ Jam plehs ne tri- 
bumcium quidem auxilium, cc- 
dentibus in vicem appellationi 
[codd. ‘^appellatione”] decemviris 
qiiierebat,” (HI. 34, ad finem.) 
And although when mentioning 
the appointment of the first de- 
cemvirs, he had said, “Placet 
creari decemviros— *et ne quis eo 
anno alius magistratus esset” 


(III. 32), yet it was sometimes 
made a question whether the 
tribunesliip was properly called 
magistratus or no : and at any 
rate it would not in these times be 
called “ magistratus populi,” but 
only “plebis:” further, Livy ex- 
pressly adds that the “ sacrata* 
leges” were not to he abolished. 
Niebuhr believes that the tribune- 
ship was not given up till the 
second decemvirate. 1 think, on 
the whole, that Livy meant to 
agree with Dionysius; and the 
statement does not ajipear to me 
to possess any internal improba- 
bility. 
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magistracies ; besides, the appointment of the decern- chap. 
virs was even in its present form a triumph for the — 
commons, and they would be glad to show their full 
confidence in the magistrates whom they had so 
much desired. Again, the tribunes had been needed 
to ])rotect the commons against the tyranny of the 
consuls ; but now that there were no consuls, why 
should there be tribunes? And who could dread 
opj)ression from men specially appointed to promote 
the interests of freedom and justice ? Yet to show 
that the tribuneship was not to be permanently sur- 
rcmlered, the sacred laws were sjiecially exempted 
from the decemvirs’ power of revision, as was also 
that other law, scarcely less dear to the commons, or 
less import ant, which had secured to them the pro- 
perty of the Aventine. 

With the ground thus clear before them, and pos- The deocin- 

^ vii’B begin 

sessing that full confidence and cheerful expectation ifKisi '- 
of the ])eople which is a government’s great encou- 
ragement, the ten jiroceeded to their work. They 
had before them the unwritten laws and customs of 
their own country, and the information partly, we 
may suppose, in writing, which the commissioners 
had brought back from Greece. In this there would 
be much which to a Roman would require exjila- 
nation ; but the ten had with them an Ionian sophist 

“ Pomponius, de origine juris, from mere jealousy of his superior 
§ 4. in the Digest or Pandects, merit. See the story in Strabo, 

1 Tit. ii. Strabo, XIV, l. § 26, as already quoted, and in Cicero, 
p. 642. Ilermodorus was the Tusculan. Disputat. V. 36. Dio- 
friend of Heraclitus the philoao- genes Laertius says that Heracli- 
pher, who reproached the Ephe- tus flourished in the sixty- ninth 
sians for having banished him Olympiad, but Syncellus makes 
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^ \iv*' of Ephesus, who rendered such impor- 

' — V — ' taut services in exjdaiiiing the institutions of his 
countrymen, above all of the Athenians, the great 
glory of the 1 oniaii nice, that a statue was erected to 
his honour in the comitiuni. 

Thoy com- The result of these labours, after a few months, 

t’li.ies*of was submitted to the examination of the people 
Ten tables were published and set up in a con- 
H])icuou8 place for all to read them. Every man was 
then invited to make known to the ten such correc- 
tions as he might think needed ; these were con- 
sidered and adopted as far as the ten ajiproved of 
them ; and the ten tables thus amended were then 
laid before the senate, the centuries, and the curia\ 
and received the sanction of both orders of the na- 
tion. The laws were then engraved on tablets of 
brass *, and the tablets were set up in the comitium, 
tliat all men might know' and observe them. 

Only fran- It cauiiot bc doubtod that the ten tables wore a 

jueuts ot 1*11 1 11. 

them have Complete work, and intended to bc so by tlieir 

Ikch ]»rc- A n 1 . ft- 

6 C 1 VC .1 to UB. authors. All the circumstances of their enactment 
show this; it seems shown also liy their iiumbei; 
which had reference to tliat of the ten commissioners, 

him contemporary with Anaxago- the comitium, (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
ras, the elder Zenon, and Panne- XXXIV. 11,) would seem to prove 
nides, which would render it very that the story of his having helped 
possible for his friend Hermodo- the decemvirs was not without 
rus to have visited Home in the foundation, 
time of the decemvirs. Strabo cx- ^ Livy, 111. 34. 
pressly identifies the Hermodorus * So Dionysius, o-T^Xaif 
of whom Heraclitus spoke, with eyxapd^ams nvrovi. X. 57. 
the man of that name who helped Livy^s simple expression “ tabul»” 
the decemvirs in drawing up their would lead one to suppose that 
laws. And the fact of his having they were written on wood, 
been honoured with a statue iii 
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as if each commissioner had contributed an equal 
j)ortion to their joint work. It is clear also, that 
they satisfied the expectations of the people, and 
were drawn up in a spirit of foimess and wisdom : 
for w'hatever the Romans found fault with in the 
laws of tlie twelve tables, was contained in the two 
last of them ; and the laws, as a whole, are spoken of 
with high admiration, and remained for centuries as 
the foundation of all the Roman law. Unhappily we 
ourselves know little of them beyond this general 
character. Some fragments ’ of them have been pre- 
served by ancient writers; but these are far too 
scanty to allow us to judge either of the substance or 
of the order of the w'hole code. 

Still “ we may fitly avail ourselves of the occasion 
offered by this great period in Roman legislation, to 


® Tbe authentic remains of the 
twelve tables are given by Hau- 
bold in his ** Institutionuin Juris 
Romani y)rivati Lineamenta/' as 
republished after his death by 
Dr. Otto, Leipzig, 1826. They 
are given also by Dirksen, with an 
elaborate criticism as to the text 
and the sources of. each fragment. 
“Uebersicht der bisherigen Ver- 
suchc zur Kritik und Herstellung 
des Textes der Zwblf-Tafel-Frag- 
mente.” Leipzig, 1824 . The earlier 
collections of them contain clauses 
ascribed to the twelve tables on in- 
sufficient authority. 

I am well aware of the diffi- 
. cully of writing on legal details 
without a professional knowledge 
of the subject. But history must 
embrace the subject matter of 
every profession ; and as no man 
can be properly qualified to write 

VOL. T. 


on all, the necessity of the case 
must excuse the presumption. 
It will he proper here to mention 
the works from which the pre- 
sent chapter has been chiefly 
compiled. Ist. 'i’he Institutes of 
Gaius. An epitome of the three 
first books of this great work had 
been long known, but the whole 
w*ork in its genuine state was 
first discovered by Niebuhr in 
1816, in a palimpsest, or rewritten 
manuscript, of some of the works 
of S. Jerome, in the Chapter 
Library at Verona. I have used 
the second edition, published by 
Gdschen at Berlin in 1824 ; and 1 
have derived great assistance from 
Gdschen’s continued references to 
parallel passages in the other ex- 
tant works of the Roman lawyers. 
2nd. The fragment of Ulpian from 
a MS. in the Vatican, published 

S 


CHAP. 

XIV. 

V 


State op 
THE Roman 
Law in its 

EARLIEST 

KNOWN 

rORM. 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 


Jrs Pkt- 

V AT I'M 
diviilud into 
the 


give something of a view of the Roman law as it was 
settled by the twelve tables, or as it existed in the 
oldest form in whicli it is now possible to trace it. 
And I shall adopt that division of constitutional law 
on the one hand, and civil law- on the other, which 
Livy had in his mind when he called the twelve 
tables “ foils omnis publici, privatique juris.” 

To begin then with “Jus privatum,” or the civil 


by Hugo in bis “Jus Civile 
Antejustinianeum.” Berlin, 1815. 
'I’be Fragments of Ulpian more 
recently discovered and published 
by Mai I have not seen. 3rd. I 
have read the Institutes of Justi- 
tinian, and referred continually to 
the ihgest or Pandects; but I 
cannot pretend to bave read 
through the Digest, or to be 
deeply acquainted with its con- 
tents. 4th. Hugo’s Geschichte 
des Rdmischen Ilochts. 9th edit. 
Berlin, 1824. 5th. Haubold’s Insti- 
tutionum juris Romani lineamen- 
ta, and Dirkaen’s work on the 
Twelve Tables, noticed in a pre- 
ceding note ; as also Hauhold’s 
edition of the well known work 
of Heineccius, “ Antiquitt. Roma- 
nar. jurisprudentiam illustran- 
tium syntagma.” 6th. Savigny, 
“ Recht des Besitzes,” 5th edi- 
tion ; and some articles by th-i 
same great writer in the “Zeit- 
schrift fiir geschichtliche Rcchls- 
wissenschaft.” In point of ex- 
cellence, I could not, I suppose, 
have consulted higher authorities 
than these ; hut 1 am perfectly 
conscious of the insufficiency of a 
few months’ study, even of the 
best writers, on a subject so vast 
as the Roman law. The other 
works which I have consulted will 
be noticed in their several places. 

** The Fragments of Dlpian 


discovered and published by 
Mai” are not correctly describetl, 
as I had not seen the book when 
this note was written. I have 
only been able to procure it since 
the completion of the present 
volume, and I find that it contains 
the remains of several treatises by 
an unknown lawyer, on various 
legal subjects ; these treatises con- 
sisting for the most part of quota- 
tions from the works of the most 
eminent lawyers, arranged in order, 
as in the Pandects. Amongst the 
rest there are naturally citations 
from Ulpian, and some of these 
were not known to us before Mai’s 
discovery; others had been already 
preserved in the Pandects. 'I'he 
iiianuscript in which these trea- 
tises were found was a palimpsest, 
now in the Vatican Library, 
and marked in the catalogue 
VMDCCCLXVI. It was brought 
to Rome from the library of the 
monastery at Bohbio, near Placen- 
tia, and these treatises were first 
published from it by Mai in 1823 ; 
they have been since reprinted at 
Bonn, in 1833, um:!er the super- 
intendence of Bethmann Hollweg; 
and 1 know them only in this 
German edition. I’hey do not 
give us any additional information 
as to the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. 
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law of Rome. This, according to the Roman lawyers, 
related either to persons, or to things, or to actions, 
in the legal sense of the term. Let us first examine ^ 
some of the principal points in the law as it regarded Yaw’of 

persons. Actions. 

T. In later times the lawyers had occasion to notice ]• Lhw of 
three descriptions of persons ; those bom free, those i’en>"u»i>om 

^ * free, persons 

who had been made free, and slaves. The distinc- "‘ajic 
tions of burghers and commons, patricians and ple- 
beians, had long since vanished ; and all free-born 
Roman citizens were legally regarded as equal. On 
the other hand, the condition of slaves admits of 
little variation so long as they remain slaves ; and 
thus, wdth regard to these, the lapse of centuries 
produced little change. But the freedmen of a later 
age apjjear to represent the clients of the period of 
the twelve tables. 

That the relation of the freedman to his former tiio freeJ- 

uicti of a 

master very nearly resembled that of the client to =«« , 

•' •' ^ resembled 

his lord, inirfit be conjectured from this, tliat when a client 

period 

slave obtained his freedom, his foraicf master, “do- 
minus,” became his “ patronus,” the very same name 
which expressed his relation to his clients. Pre- 
viously to the decemvirate, this class of persons 
voted indeed in the comijtia of centuries, which com- 
})reliended the whole Roman people, but they did not 
belong to any tribe, and therefore had no votes in the 
separate comitia of the commons. The decemvirs ’ 


^ On this point see Niebuhr, his Tabulae Chronologicae as one 
Vol. II, p. 318. Eng. Transl. It of the institutions of the decem- 
is admitted also by Haubold in virs. 

s 2 
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CHAP, procured their enrolmout in the tribes, and thus 
added greatly to the influence of the aristocracy 
over the popular assemblies ; for the tie between a 
patron and his clients or freedmen seems to have 
been a very kindly one, and much stronger as yet 
than any sense of the duty of advancing the cause of 
the great mass of the nation. Indeed the freedman 
was held to belong so much to his patron, that if he 
died intestate, and without direct heirs “, his patron 
inherited all his property ; a law which apjdied also, 
as we cannot doubt, though perhaps with some quali- 
fication, to the client. 

Power of a Looking at the domestic relations of free citizens, 

father over 

iiie diiuiron. wc fiiul that thc absolutc power of a father over his 
children, w’as in some slight degree qualified by the 
twelve tables ; inasmuch as they enacted that if a 
father had sold his son three times, he should have 
no further control over him. Formerly, it appears, 
tlie inde])endence of a son during his father’s life- 
time, had been regarded as monstrous and iinpos- 


” Gains, Institut. III. § 40. A 
man’s direct heirs, *‘sui here- 
des,” were according to the 
Roman law his children “ in 
potestate,” whether male or fe- 
male, by birth or by adoption: 
his son’s children ; his son’s son’s 
children; his wife in inanu; and 
bis daughter in law. See Gaius, 
Institut. III. § 2. For the appli- 
cation of this law to clients, see 
Nieuport, Ritt, Romanor. Sect. I. 
ch. IV. § 3, and the defence of 
his statement in Reiz’s preface to 
the 6th edit, of Nieuport’s work. 
Niebuhr also is of the same 


opinion. Hist. Rom. Vol. I. p. 
320. Eng. Transl. The qualifica- 
tion alluded to is supposed by Reiz 
to have consisted in this, that a 
client’s agnati would have in- 
Jierited before his patron, whereas 
a freedman could have no agnati, 
his natural relationships in his 
state of slavery being reckoned as 
nothing. 

^ Si pater filinm ter venum 
duit, filius a patre liber esto. 
Fragm. duodec. Tabb. 12, apud 
Haubold, Institut. jur. Rom. 
lineamenta. 
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sible ; he never could become sui juris. The father chap. 
might transfer his right to another by selling his ' — 
son, but if his new master set him free, the father’s 
right revived, and the son became again in potestate. 

But by the new law the father’s right became ter- 
minable ; and if after he had thrice sold his son, the 
last purchaser gave him his fi’eedom, then the son 
no longer reverted to his father’s power, but re- 
mained his own master. Still, as if to show the 
peculiar sacredness of the lather’s power, he could 
not by any one act of his own make his son inde- 
pendent; he could not give him his liberty like a 
slave, but was obliged, if he wished to emancipate 
him, to go through the form of thrice selling him ; and 
it was only when, according to the common practice, 
the son after the third sale was resold to his lather, 
that then, the fatherly power being extinct, he could 
give him his freedom by a direct act of manumis- 
sion. It should be remembered also, that an eman- 
ci])atod son lost his relationship to his father, and 
could no longer inherit from him ; and further, that 
by having been sold, and so passed into the state of 
slavery, he incurred that legal degradation which the 


Minima capitis diminutio ac-t 
cidit in his qui mancipio dantur, 
quique ex mancipatione manii- 
inittuDtur; adeo quidem ut quo- 
tiens quisque mancipetur aiit 
inanumittatur, totiens capite dU 
minuatur. Gains, Institut. I. § 
1C)2, The disqualifications in- 
curred by a diminutio capitis in- 
cluded a forfeiture of the jus 
agnationis. A man’s agnati are 


his relations derived “ per virilis 
sexus personas ; ” such as his 
father’s brother, or brother’s son, 
or the son of an uncle by the 
father’s side, 'fhese inherited in 
preference to the cognati, or re- 
lations derived “per foe ninei sex- 
UB personas;’’ and thus an eman- 
cipated son could not be heir or 
uardian to his nephew on his 
rother’s side, by virtue of the 
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CH^AP. Romans called diminutio capitis, and consequently, 
' — remained liable, during the remainder of his life, to 
certain peculiar disqualifications. 

His power of As the father of a family enjoyed absolute power 

over his children in his lifetime, so was he equally 
■ absolute in his choice of a guardian for them, and in 
his disposal of his property after his death". He 
might bequeath his whole fortune to any one child, 
to the exclusion of the rest, or to an absolute 


stranger, to the exclusion of them all. In this re- 
spect the twelve tables gave probably a legal sanction 
to a jJOAver which was become common in practice, 
but, strictly speaking, was as yet only a matter of 
indulgence, not of right. Hitherto, the will of every 
citizen had been read before the comitia ", whether 
of the curiiB or of the centuries ; that the fonner in 
the case of a burgher, the latter in the case of a 
plebeian, might confirm or reject it. The confir- 


jus agnationis, as he had lost that 
r4(ht by having gone through the 
state of mancijiatio during the pro- 
cess of his release from his father’s 
authority. 

** tJti legassit super pecuni^ 
tutel&ve suae rei, ita jus esto. 
Fragm. duodec. Tabb. 13, apud 
Haubold. See Gains, Institut. II. 
§ 224. 

Testamentorum autem genera 
initio duo fuerunt; riam aut cala- 
tis comitiis faciebant, qua; conoitia 
bis in anno testamentis faciendis 
destinata erant, aut in procinctu, 
id est cum belli caus^ ad pugnam 
ibant : procinctus est enim expe- 
ditus et arnsatus exercitus. Gaius, 
Institut. 11. §'101. Ulpian, Fragm, 


XX. 2. Calata comitia ” are de- 
fined by Labeo to be those, 
“ quaj pro collegio pontificum 
habentur aut regis aut fiaminum 
inaugurandorum causl” “ lis- 
dem comitiis/’ says Gellius, by 
whom the passage from Labeo has 
been preserved, et sacrorum de- 
testatio et testainenta fieri sole- 
bant.” Noct. Att. XV. 27, § 1. 3. 
And Labeo tells us that these 
calata comitia were either “ cu- 
riata” or " centuriata ; ” so that 
we may safely conclude that the 
will of a patrician was read at the 
former, that of a plebeian at the 
latter. See Niebuhr, Vol. IT. p. 
336. Eng. Trans. 
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ination was generally, as we inay suppose, become ouap, 
almost a matter of course ; still it is evident that it ' — 
might have been refused. But from this time for- 
ward it became a mere formality; the right of a 
father to dispose of his property as ho chose was 
fully acknowledged ; and it was conferred on him 
with such full sovereignty, that it was only when he 
died intestate, that the next of kin could take the 
management of his inheritance out of the hands of 
his sons if they were squandering it extravagantly ; 
no degree of waste on the part of a son could justify 
the interference of his relations if he had succeeded 
by virtue of his father’s will. The princij)le of this 
distinction is plain: when the father of a family 
had waved his right of bequeathing his j)roperty, it 
seemed in some measure to revert to the commu- 
nity, as a member of which, he or his ancestor had 
(triginally received it. This community was the gens 
in the last resort, and more immediately the family 
of which he was the representative. As thou his 
j)ro])erty would go to the male re]»r(«entative 8 of his 
fomily in default of his own direct heirs, so they had 
an interest in preserving it unimjiaired, and were 
allowed to enforexj it when the son’s title to his 
inheritance rested like theirs, only on the general 
award of the law. But where the father had dis- 
])08ed of his jiroperty by will, then the individual 
right of ownership passed in full sovereignty to his 

A i)r«Hore constituitur cura- (scil. XII. Tabularum) curator 
tor — ingenuis qui ex testameiito dari non poterat. Ulpian, Fragm. 
parentiu ba'redes facti male dis- Xli. 3. 
eipant bona: his ^niiu ex lego 
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no one might interfere with their 
V — ' management of wliat was wholly their own. The 
later laM' did away with this distinction; and the 
praetor was accustomed to deprive an extravagant 
son of the administration of his inheritance, even 
when he had succeeded to it by his father’s will. 
And this is natural, for as society advances in true 
civilization, its supremacy over all individual rights 
of property becomes more fully recognized ; and it 
is underatood that we are but stewards of our pos- 
sessions witli regard to the commonvi'ealth of which 
we are members, as well as with resi>ect to God. 
n-iw wiiii W e shall not be surprised to find that the usages 
women : of a rude jieople paid but little respect to women. 

1 . tts to mar- . i i • • i ^ 

imgc; A man could acquire a right over a M’omau by her 
having lived with him for a year ; exactly as a year’s 
possession gave him a legal title to a slave, or any other 
article of moveable property. Here again the twelve 
tables so far interfered as to give the power to 
the woman of barring this prescription, by absenting 
herself from her husband during three nights in each 
year. By so doing, she avoided passing under her 
husband’s power, “in^manum viri;” and could not, 
therefore, like a wife in the fullest sense, inherit 
from him as his daughter. Still the connexion was 
recognized as a lawful marriage’’, “ connubium 

“ Gaiua, Institut I § 111. woman’s guardians might pre- 
“ The formalities of a marriage, vent her from passing in ma- 
according to the Roman law, seem num viri either by prescription, 
only to have affected the wife’s “ usus,” or by coemptio, because 
property, and her power of in- then they lost their control over 
heriting, from her husband, not her property, and their right of 
the legitimacy of the children. A inheriting from her (See Cicero 
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XIV. 


and the children accordingly followed their lather’s 
condition, and were subject to his power, which was 
the case only with such children as were bom in 
“ connubium.” 

Again, the old Roman law, confirmed in this in- 2. ns to their 
stance also by the twelve tables, obliged all women, 
at all times of their lives, and under all circum- 
stances to be under guardianship. If a father died 
intestate, his daughters immediately became the 
wards of their brothers, or of their nearest male 
relations on their father’s side ; nor could they 
without their guardian’s sanction contract any obli- 
gation or alienate their land, or make a will. If 
a woman married, she became in law her husband’s 
daughter; he could appoint her guardians by his 
will, or, if he died intestate, her nearest male rela- 
tions succeeded by law to the office ; so that it w'as 
possible, in despite of the laws of nature, that a 


pro Flacco, 34); but only her 
father’vS refusal of consent hin- 
dered her from forming a connu- 
bium, if her connexion was with 
a Roman citizen, and one not re- 
lated to her in any prohibited de- 
gree. See Ulpian, Fragm V. 2 — 7. 

Gains, 1, § 144. The vestal 
virgins were alone excepted by 
the twelve tables, “ in honoreni 
sacerdotii.” Afterwards, by the 
later law, a woman obtained the 
same privilege by acquiring the 
“ jus trium liberorum,” which 
did not however always imply that 
she had really borne three children, 
but that by the emperor’s favour 
she acquired the rights granted by 
law to one who had actually been 
a mother. 


Quibus testamento quidem 
tutor datus non sit, iis ex lege 
XII. agnati sunt tutores. Gains, 

I. § 155. 

A woman’s agnati by the 
old law were her tutores legitimi. 
And it was a well-known rule of 
law that she could make no valid 
will without their consent. Gains, 

II. § 118. llie whole right of 
her agnati to become her guar- 
dians was done away by the em- 
peror Claudius. (Gaius, I. § 171.) 
But her father, and if sIif were a 
freed woman her patronus, still 
retained the same power ; and 
even in the time of the Antonines 
her will was good for nothing if it 
had not their sanction. 
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oifAF. mother might be under the guardianship of her own 
— son. By these institutions, the apparent liberality 
of the law, which enabled a man’s daughters to in- 
herit on an equal footing with his sous, was in great 
measure rendered iiu'ffectual A daughter might 
indeed claim an equal share with her brother of her 
father’s land ; but as she could neither alienate it 


during her lifetime, nor bequeath it by will without 
his consent, and as he wtis her legal heir, there was 
little probability of its passing out of the family. All 
this was greatly modified by the later law ; but there 
were always found persons who regretted the change, 
and uj>held the old system with all its selfishness and 
injustice, as favourable to a wholesome severity of 
manners, and a proper check u])on the weakness or 
caprice of a woman’s judgment. 

11 . Law of IJ. If from persons we now turn to property, or, 
irniMiiVanco Rccordiiig to tlic language of the law, to thiiigs, our 

ofji know- , , " - , . n t ^ 11 

icini oftho curiosity as to the provisions oi the twelve tables, 
jirojiorty, sia and the state of things which they recognized, can be 
light on the but imperfectly gratified. Yet there are few points 

liistory of , • i i . 

every >60- 01 uioro importance in the history of a nation : the 

plr 

law of property, of real property especially, and a 
knowledge of all the circumstances of its tenure and 
divisions, would throw light upon more than the phy- 
sical condition of a jieojde ; it would furnish the key 
to some of the main principles prevalent in their so- 
ciety. For instance, the feudal notion that jiroperty 
in land confers jurisdiction, and the derivation of 


See Hugo, Geschichte dcs Rumischen Rechts, p. 209. 
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property, either from the owner’s own sword, or from 
the gift of the stronger chief whose sword he had ' 
aided, not from the regular assignment of society, 
has most deeply affected the political and social state 
of the nations of inodt^rn Europe^ At Rome, as 
elsewhere among the free commonwealths of the 
ancient world, property was derived from political 
rights rather than political rights from property ; and 
the division and assignation of lauds to the individual 
members of the state by the deliberate act of the 
whole community, was familiarly recognized as the 


This is one of those general 
statements which I think the reader 
of an ancient history will readily 
admit, although it is not possible 
to bring any particular passage of 
an ancient writer as the authority 
for it. Nor is it to be denied, that 
conquest, and the lapse of years, 
introduced the greatest inequalities 
of property, quite as great as those 
subsisting in modern Europe. But 
the notion of an equal division of 
the land of a country amongst its 
citiKens, which in modern Europe 
is so without example that it is 
looked upon as one of the wildest 
of impossible fancies, seems in the 
ancient world to have been rather 
the nile in theory, and in the 
earliest recorded settlement of a 
people, to have been often actually 
carried into practice. The division 
of Canaan amongst the Israelites, 
is a well-known example. Let any 
one compare this with the utterly 
capricious manner in which the 
Norman chiefs, from duke William 
downwards, appropriated to them- 
selves, or granted away to their 
followers, the lands of England. 
Again, a similar equal division is 
said to have existed at one time in 


Egypt (Herodotus, II. 109) ; and 
even after the period of distress, 
noticed in Genesis, had brought 
most of the property into the 
hands of the kings, yet still we 
find the principle of regular di- 
vision recognized ; for even in the 
last years of the Egyptian mo- 
narchy, the class of landed ])ro- 
prietors who received their land 
as an hereditary fief, on the tenure 
of military service, enjoyed each 
man an equal portion. ( 11 erodotiis, 
11. 164, et seqq ) In all the Greek 
colonies there was the same sys- 
tem ; each citizen had his Kkrjpos, 
or portion, and in many states 
these were not allowed to be 
alienated. (Aristotle, Politic.VI.4.) 
Thus the well-known division of 
Laconia, ascribed to Lycurgus, 
was nothing unprecedented : the 
remarkable feature in it was, that 
it was a return to the principle of 
regular assignation after a long 
departure from it — it was the 
bringing back of an old state to a 
new beginning, as it were, of its 
social existence. I think then it 
may he stated, as one of the cha- 
racteristic points of the ancient 
world, that landed property was 


CHAP. 

XIV. 
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manner in which such property was most regularly 
acquired. This act conveyed the property of the 
land so granted in complete sovereignty ; no seigno- 
rial rights were reserved on it; all on the soil and 
under it was alike made over to the proprietor ; and 
as he was the absolute owner of it in his lifetime, 
so he could dispose of it to whom he would after his 
death. But he must leave it as unfettered as he had 
himself enjoyed it : he could not control the rights 
of his successor by depriving him of his power of 
disposing of it in his turn according to his pleasure ; 
for this seemed an unjust encroachment on the j)ower 
of posterity, and an unnatural usurpation on the part 
of any single generation. And a man’s civil rights 
and duties were derived, not from his possession of 
property, but from his being a citizen of that society 
from whose law his property itself had come to him. 


not merely sanctioned and main- 
tained by law, but had originally 
been derived from it ; and that 
even where the people as a body 
had Kiiined their country by the 
sword, yet their individual citizens 
received their separate portion 
neither from their own sword, nor 
from the capricious bounty of their 
chiefs, but from the deliberate act 
of society, which proceeded on re- 
gular principles to allot a portion 
of its common property to each 
of its members. With respect to 
the statement at the end of this 
paragraph, that land conferred no 
political power, it may be objected 
that power was connected with 
landed property, inasmuch as the 
commons it is said were liable to 
be removed from their tribe by the 
censors, if they followed any other 


calling but agriculture. But this 
and other such regulations went on 
the principle, that it was desirable 
that a citizen should live by agri- 
culture rather than by trade; a 
principle very generally admitted 
in the ancient world, hut founded 
on considerations of what was su])- 
posed to be for the moral good of 
the community; and very differ- 
ent from the notion that he who 
had land ought to have juris- 
diction and power. Besides, it 
was only a ground of censorian 
interference, if a citizen having 
had land, neglected it and follow- 
ed any other calling ; it certainly 
did not follow that every citizen 
received a grant of land, much 
less that his possession of land be- 
forehand qualified him to become 
a citizen. 
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He was hound to defend his country, not as the 
holder of lands, but as a member of the Common- 
wealth : as a master he had power over his slaves ; as 
a father over his children ; as a magistrate over his 


CHAP. 

XIV. 


fellow-citizens ; as a free-born citizen he had a voice 


in public affairs ; but as a proprietor of land he en- 
joyed only the direct benefits of property, and no 
power or privilege, whether social or political. 

Yet the sword had won no small portion of the aii property 
actual territory of Rome, no less than of the feudal Rome'^vTas 
kingdoms of a later period. The sword won it for finally from 
the state, but not for individuals. Slaves, cattle, tliu state, 
money, clothing, and all articles of moveable jwo- 
perty, might be won by individuals for themselves : 
and the law sicknowlcdged this as a natural method 
of acquiring wealth ; but whatever land -- was con- 
quered belonged immediately to the Commonwealth. 

It could bo converted into private projKTty only by 
purchase or by assignation; and assignation always 


Gaius, II. § 69 . Qusp ex 
liostibus capiuntur^ naturali ra- 
tions nostra fiunt ; and in Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes this is expressly 
extended to slaves ; “ adeo qui- 
dem, ut et liberi homines in servi- 
tutem nostram deducantur.” 11. 
1, § 17. l)e rerura divisione, 
&c. 

Gaius, II. § 7. In provinciali 
solo dominium popiili Iboinani est, 
vel Gsesaris ; nos autem posses- 
sionem tantum et usumfructum 
habere videmur. Accordingly no 
land, in provinciali solo, could be 
sold by mancipatio, because it was 
not res mancipii. “Provinciale 
solum” was opposed to ** Italicum 


solum” and expressed the con- 
dition of land which remained still 
in the state of a conquest, and 
had not been incorporated with 
the territory, “ ager,” of the con- 
querors. but, as is well known, 
all the land in the provinces in 
the imperial times was not “ pro- 
vinciale solum,” particular sjiotvs 
enjoyed the privileges of “ Ita- 
licum solum,” and this was the 
famous jus Italise which was so 
completely misunderstood by all 
writers on the Roman law and 
constitution before Savigny. He 
first showed that it was a privilege 
attached to land, and not, as had 
been supposed, to persons. 
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OTAP. proceeded on regular principles, and awarded equal 
' — portions of land to every man. But the mass of the 
conquered territory was left as the demesne of the 
state ; and it was out of laud similarly reserved to the 
kings in the conquests of the German barbarians that 
fiefs were first created. This system was prevented 
among the Romans, by the general law, strength- 
ened apparently by the sanctions of religion : the law 
which prescribed to all grants of land made out of 
the state demesne the one form of common and equal 
assignation. The land then was not granted away, 
its property remained in the state ; it was sometimes 
left as common j)asture, sometimes formed, some- 
times occujiied by individuals, in the same manner 
and under the same circumstances as in later times 
it was granted in fiefs, but with this essential differ- 
ence, that this occupation w'as 'an irregular, and, as 
for as regarded the state, a wholly precarious tenure. 
The occu])iers possessed large tracts of laud, and de- 
rived as much profit from them as if they had been 
their jtroperty ; but they were only tenants at will, 
and there was nothing to give to these permitted 
rather than authorized ])osHessions, the dignity and 
political importance wdiich were attached to the 
great fiefs of modern Europe. 

Property This occui)ation of the public land could by no 
rrescriptiou. length of prescription be converted into private pro- 
perty; lapse of time could never bar the rights of 
the Commonwealth ; and therefore the “ possessions ” 
of the Roman patricians in early times, within a few 
miles of Rome, were on the same footing with all 
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land in the provinces afterwards: in neither case chap. 
could proscription or usucapio confer a legal title ^ 
on the possessor, because in both instances the pro- 
perty of the soil lay in the state. But with respect 
to the lands of private persons, the early Roman 
law allowed possession to become property after a 
laj)se of only two years, provided that the possession 
had not l>een obtained in the first instance either 
by force or fraud. The object of this enactment was 
supposed to have been the speedy settlement of all 
questions of ownership^®; one year’s possession gave 
a right of property in a slave, or any other moveable, 
and twice that time was thought sufficient for the 
owner of the land to establish his rig] it against the 
o(;cupier in a territory so small as that of Rome, un- 
less through his own neglect. Probably, alst^, it was 
judged expedient to prevent the risk of any lands 
lying long uncultivated, by regarding land thus nc- 


Provincialia praedia usuca- 
pionera non recipiunt. Gains, II. 
§ 40. It need not be repeated 
that the provinciale solum of 
Gaius’ time, of which the property 
was vested only in the Roman 
people or the emperor, while in- 
dividuals could only have the 
occupation and usufruct of it, was 
exactly in the condition of the 
apjer puhlicus of the time of the 
twelve tables. Afterwards the dis- 
tinction between provinciale and 
Italicum solum was done away by 
Justinian, and usucapio was ad- 
mitted alike in each ; but it could 
be completed not in two years, 
but according to various circum- 
stances, in ten, twenty, or thirty. 


See Justinian’s Code, VII. Tit. 
31. De usucapione transform- 
anda. 

Gaius, II. § 42, Ulpian, 
Fragm XIX. § 8. 

Si modo eas bon& fide accc- 
perimus. Gaius, II. § 43. But 
even if the actual possessor ac- 
quired the possession of ahy thing 
bonk fide, yet he could not ac- 
quire the property of it by pre- 
scription or UBUca})io, if it had 
been originally obtained by force 
or fraud ; si quis rem furtivam 
aut vi possessam possideat.” Gaius, 
II. § 45. 

Ne rerurn dominia diutius in 
incerto essent. Gaius, II. § 44. 
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CHAP, glected as returned in a manner to a state of nature, 
and open to the first occupant. Another reason 
would sometimes operate strongly ; the duty of keep- 
ing up the religious rites attached to particular 
places, which would fall into disuse during the ab- 
sence of an owner. This feeling was so powerful in 
the case of the religious rites of particular &.milies 
that if the heir neglected to enter upon his inhe- 
ritance, another person might step in and take pos- 
session, and after the lapse of a single year, he 
acquiro<l a legal title to the estate. But it cannot 
be doubted that the effect of this encouragement 
given to possession was favourable to the burghers, 
or patricians as we must now begin to call them, at 
the expense of the commons. The twelve tables 
utterly denied the right of possession to a foreigner; 
against such an one the owner’s title remained good 
for ever. And although the commons were no 
longer regarded as altogether foreigners, yet they 
were still excluded from the right of occupying the 
public land ; and we may be certain that they could 
neither take possession of the inheritance of a patri- 
cian, nor of any portion of his land on which there 
was any temple or altar ; for it would have been a 
direct profanation, had a stranger ventured to per- 
form tlie religious rites peculiar to his family and 

Gaiutf, II. § 6J. 55. Volae- auctoritas.’^ Fraain. XU. Tabular, 
runt veteres maturius hereditates 39, apud Haubold. “ Aiictoritas"’ 
adiri ut easent qui aacra facereut, is the right of claiming our own 
quorum illis temporibus summa property, to prevent another from 
obaervatio fait. acquiring it by prescripi'.dn* 

^'Adversus hostem aetema 
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ravaged the lands along the left bank of the Tiber : 
the latter encamped as usual on Algidus, and plun- 
dered the territory of Tusculum, which lay imme- 
diately below them. Then the decemvirs called 
together the senate, which hitherto it is said they 
had on no occasion thought proper to consult. The 
high aristocratical party, headed by the Quinctii '* 
and C. Claudius, showed symptoms of discontent 
with the decemvirs for still retaining their power ; 
L. Valerius Potitus and M. Horatius Barbatus were 
celebrated by posterity for following a more decided 
course, and upholding the general liberty of the 
Roman 2>eople. But the majority of the senate sup- 
ported the decemvirs, and the citizens were called 
ujion to enlist against the common enemy One 
army commanded by three of the decemvirs was led 
out to oppose the Sabines at Eretum ; another 
marched towards Algidus to jwotect the Tusculans ; 
A p 2 >ius Claudius with one of bis colleagues, Sp. Op- 
]iius, remained in Rome to provide for the safety of 
the city. 


CHAP. 

XV. 


Both armies, however, were unsuccessful; and both. The Roman 
after having been beaten by the enemy, fled, the beaten, 
one to Tusculum, the other to the neighbourhood of 
Fidense within the Roman territory. Here they 
remained, or here at least the story leaves them, till 
the tidings of the last outrage of the decemvirs’ 
tyranny aroused them, and showed them plainly that 


'« Dionysius, XI. 15. Livy, 111 . 41. 

Livy, III. 39. Ijvy, III. 42. 

VOL. I. X 
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CHAP, the worst enemies of their country were within the 
' — walls of Rome. 

Story ok Appius Claudius had stayed behind from the war 
ciaudiue,a to take carc of the city. He saw a beautiful maiden, 
cGiuji Virginia, the daughter of L. Virginius who 

claims vir- -was now servinff as a centurion in the army sent 

ginia as bis ^ 

slave. against the .®quians ; and her hither had betrothed 
her to L. Icilius, who had been tribune some time 
since, and had carried the famous law for assigning 
out the A von tine to the commons. One day, as the 
maiden, attended by her nurse, was going to the 
forum to school (for the schools were then kept in 
booths or stalls round the market-place), Marcus 
Claudius, a client of Appius, laid hands on her, and 
claimed her as his slave. Her nurse cried out for 
help, and a crowd gathered round her, and when 
they hoard who was her father, and to whom she was 
betrothed, they were the more earnest to defend her 
from wrong. But M. Claudius said tliat he meant 
no violence, he would try his right at law, and he 
summoned the maiden before the judgment-seat of 
Apjnns. So they went before the decemvir, and then 
Claudius said that the maiden’s real mother had been 
his slave ; and that the wife of Virginius, having no 
children, had gotten this child from its mother, and 
had presented it to Virginius as her own. This he 
would prove to Virginius himself as soon as he 
should return to Rome ; meanwhile it was just and 


Livy, III. 44 , et seqq. 

Cicero calls him Decimus Virginius. De Republic^, 11. 37. 
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reasonable that the master should in the interval chap. 

XV. 

keep possession of his slave. The friends of the ' — 
maiden answered, that her lather was now absent in 
the Commonwealth’s service ; they would send him 
word, and within two days he would be in Rome. 

“ Let the cause,” they said, “ wait only so long. The 
law declares expressly, that in all cases like this 
every one shall be considered free till he be proved 
a slave. Therefore the maiden ought to be left with 
her friends till the day of trial. Put not her fair 
fara(j in peril by giving up a froe-bom maiden into 
the hands of a man whom she knows not.” But 
Appius said, “Truly, I know the law of which you 
sj*eak, and I hold it just and good, for it was T my- 
self who enacted it. But this maiden cannot in 
any case be free ; she belongs either to her father or 
to her master. Now as her father is not here, who 
but her master can have any title to her? Where- 
fore let M. Claudius keep her till L. Virginius come, 
and let him give* sureties that ho will bring her forth 
before my judgment-seat when the cause shall be 
tried between them.” But then there came forward 
the maiden’s uncle, P. Numitorius, and Tcilius to 
whom she was betrothed ; and they spoke so loudly 
against the sentence, that the multitude began to be 
roused, and Appius feared a tumult. So he said, 
that for the sake of L. Virginius, and of the rights 
of fathers over their children, he would let the cause 
wait till the next day; “but then,” he said, “if Vir- 

In ea quse in patris manu sit, possessione cedat. Livy, 111. 45 . 
neminem esse alium cui dominus 
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CHAP, ginius does not appear, I tell Icilius and his fellows, 
' — /-^ that I will support the laws which I have made, and 
their violence shall not prevail over justice.” Thus 
the maiden was saved for the time, and her friends 
sent off in haste to her lather, to bid him come with 
all 8 ])eed to Rome ; and they gave security to Clau- 
dius, that she should appear before Appius the next 
day, and then they took her home in safety, 
virgimun The mcsseiiger “ reached the camp that same 

coincH to ' 

Romo from eveniiiff, and Virginius obtained leave of absence on 

tlic army. , ” ” 

the instant, and set out for Rome at the first \vatch 
of the night. Appius had sent oflF also to his col- 
leagues, praying them not to let Virginius go : but 
his message came too late. 

Judgment Early in the morning Virginius in mean attire, 
awwZig’’ like a sujipliant, led his daughter down to the forum ; 
of’^rghiln and some Roman matrons, and a groat company of 
friends, went vtith him. He appealed to all the 
virgiiiiiis peo])le for their aid; “for this,” said he, “is not my 
dniigiiter. cRuse 0111}% but thc CRiiso of all. So also s])oke 
Icilius ; and the mothers who followed Virginius stood 
and Avept, and their tears moved the people even 
more than his words. But Appius heeded nothing 
but his own wicked passion ; and before Claudius had 
done speaking, without suffering Virginius to reply, 
he hastened to give the sentence.* That sentence 
adjudged the maiden to be considered as a slave till 
she should be ]>roved to be free-born ; and awarded 
the possession of her in the meanwhile to her master 


Livy, III. 46. 


Livy, III. 47, et seqq. 
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Claudius. Men could scarcely believe that they chap. 
heard aright, when this monstrous defiance of all law, ' — ^ J l. 
natural and civil, was uttered by the very man who 
had himself enacted the contrary. But when Clau- 
dius went to lay hold on the maiden, then the women 
who stood around her wept aloud, and her friends 
gathered round her, and kept him off ; and Virginius 
threatened the decemvir, that he would not tamely 
endure so great a wrong. Appius, however, had 
brought down a band of armed patricians with him ; 
and, strong in their support, he ordered his lictors to 
make the crowd give way. Then the maiden was 
left alone before his judgment-seat, till her father, 
seeing there was no other remedy, prayed to Appius 
that he might speak but one word with her nurse in 
the maiden’s hearing, and might learn whether she 
were really his child or no. “If I am indeed 
not her father, I shall bear her loss the lighter.” 

Leave w'as given him, and he drew them both aside 
with him to a spot called afterwards the “new 
booths,” for tradition kept the place in memory, and 
there he snatchcid a knife from a butcher, and said, 

“ This is the only way, my child, to keep thee free,” 
and plunged it in liis daughter’s heart. Then turn- 
ing to Appius, “On thee, and on thy head,” he 
cried, “be the. curse of this blood!” In vain did 
Appius call out to seize him: he forced his way 
through the multitude, and still holding the bloody 
knife in his hand, he made for the gates, and 
hastened out of the city, and rode to the camp by 
Tusculum. 
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CHAP. The rest may be told more briefly. Icilius and 

' — Numitorius held up the maiden’s body to the people, 

Tumult in 

the city i aucl bade them see the bloody work of the decemvir s 

the decem- 
virs are passioH. A tuiiiult arosG^ and the people gathered 

driven from ^ i • 

the forum, in such Strength, that the patrician friends of their 
cause, L. Valerius and M. Horatius, thought that the 
time for action was come, and put themselves at the 
head of the multitude. Appius and his lictors, and 
his patrician satellites, were overborne by force, and 
Appius fearing for his life, covered his iace with his 
robe, and fled into a house that was hard by. In 
vain did his colleague, Oppius, hasten to the forum 
to supjiort him; he found the people already tri- 
umphant, and had nothing else to do hut to call 
together the senate. The senators met, with little 
feeling for the decemvirs, but with an extreme dread 
of a new secession of the commons, and a restoration 
of the sacred laws, and of the hated tribuneshij). 

'J’lio nriiiy The secession, however, could not be prevented. 

TiKirrhfB to Virginius-** had arrived at the cain]», followed by a 

Uonif iirid /••• • !• T 1 XT 

orniiiics the multitudc 01 citizeiis m their ordinary dress. Ilis 
bloody knife, the blood on his own fiice and body, 
and the strange sight of so many unarmed citizens 
in the midst of the camp, instantly drew a crowd 
about him : he told his story, and called on his follow- 
soldiers to avenge him. One common feeling pos- 
sessed them all : they called to arms, jiulled up their 
standards, and began to march to Rome. The au- 
thority of the decemvirs was wholly at an end ; the 


“ Livy, III. 48, 4!). 


Livy, HI. 50. 
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army entered the city; as they passed along the chap. 
streets they called upon the commons to assert their > — -.-i— > 
liberties and create their tribunes ; they then ascended 
the Aventino, and there, in their own proper home 
and city, they established themselves in arms. When 
deputies from the senate were sent to ask them what 
they wanted, the soldiers shouted that they would 
give no answer to any one but to L. Valerius and 
M. Horatius. Meanwhile Virginius persuaded them 
to elect ten tribunes to act as their leaders : and 
accordingly ten were created, who took the name of 
tribunes of the soldiers, but designed to change it ere 
long for that of tribunes of the commons. 

The army near Fidena; was also in motion The army 

Tcilius and Numitorius had excited it by going tOjX"it. 
the camp and spreading the story of the miserable 
fate of Virginia. The soldiers rose, put aside the de- 
cemvirs who commanded them, and were ready to 
follow Tcilius. He advised them to create ten tri- 
bunes, as had been done by the other army ; and this 
having l)een cflectod, they marched to Rome, and 
joined their brethren on the Aventine. The twenty 
tribunes then deputed two of their number to act 
for the rest, and waited awhile for the message of 
the senate. 

Delays, however, were inter}>oscd by the jealousy Both armu-. 
of the patricians. Had the senate chosen, it might, the mass 
no doubt, in the fulness of its power, have deposed pie raCto 
the decemvirs, whether their term of office was ex- nai. 


Livy, III. 51. 
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CHAP, pired or no ; as, long afterwards, it declared all the 
' — — ' laws of M. Drusus to be null and void, and by its 
mere decree took away from L. Cinna his consulship, 
and caused another to be appointed in his room. But 
the patricians were unwilling to violate the majesty 
of the imperium merely to give a triumph to the 
plebeians; and the decemvirs, encouraged by this 
feeling, refused themselves to resign. The commons, 
however, were thoroughly in earnest ; and finding 
that nothing was done to satisfy them, they quitted 
the Aventine **, on the suggestion of M. Duilius, not 
however, we may presume, without leaving it guarded 
by a sufficient garrison, marched in military array 
through the city, passed out of it by the Colline gate, 
and established themselves once more on the Sacred 
Hill. Men, women, and children, all of the plebeians 
who could find any means to follow them, left Romo 
also and joined their countrymen. Again the disso- 
lution of the Roman nation was threatened ; again 
the patricians, their clients, and their slaves, were on 
the point of becoming the whole Roman people. 

Thodoeem- Then the patricians yielded, and the decemvirs 

virs resign, ^ •' 

and the agreed to resign Valerius and Horatius went to 

return to the Sacrcd Hill, and listened to the demands of the 

Rome. 

commons. These were, the restoration of the tri- 
buneship and of the right of ap}>eal, together with a 
full indemnity for the authors and instigators of the 
secession. All this the deputies acknowledged should 
have been granted even without the asking ; but there 


** Livy, III. 52. 


Livy, III. 52, 53. 
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was one demand of a fiercer sort. “These decern- chap. 

XV. 

virs,” said Icilius in the name of the commons, “are ' — 
public enemies, and we will have them die the death 
of such. Give them up to us, that they may be 
burnt with fire.” The friends of the commons had 
met this fate within the memory of men still living, 
and certainly not for greater crimes : but a people, if 
violent, is seldom unrelenting; twenty-four hours 
brought the Athenians to repent of their cruel decree 
against the Mytilenajans ; and a few words from Var 
lerius and Horatius, men whom they could fully trust, 
made the Roman commons forego their thirst for 
sudden and extraordinary vengeance. The demand 
for the blood of the decemvirs was M’ithdrawn ; so the 
senate acceded to all that was required : the decem- 
virs solemnly resigned their power, and the commons 
returned to Rome. They occupied the Aventine, as 
before®", and thither the pontifex maximus was sent 
by the senate to hold the comitia for the election of 
the tribunes: but they occupied more than the Aven- 
tine; they required some security that the terms of 
the ])eace should be duly kept with them ; and ac- 
cordingly now, as in the disputes about the Publiliau 
law, they were allowed also to take possession of the 
Capitol •’*. 

In the comitia on the Aventine ten tribunes of Election of 

tribunes 

the commons were elected, amongst whom wereondof 

" COllBUlB. 

Virginias, Icilius, Numitorius, C. Sicinius, a descen- 
dant of one of the original tribunes created on the 


^ Livy, III. 64 . 


Cicero pro Cornelio, I. Fragment. 
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CHAP. 

XV. 


Sacred Hill, and M. Duilius. Then the commons 
were assembled on the spot afterwards called the 
Flaminian Meadows outside of the Porta Carmen- 
talis, and Just below the Capitol ; and there L. Icilius 
proposed to them the solemn ratification of the in- 
demnity for the secession already agreed to by the 
senate. The consent of the commons was necessary 
to give it the force of a law ; and so in like manner 
Duilius proposed to the commons that they should 
accept another measure already sanctioned by the 
patricians, the election of two supreme magistrates 
in the place of the decemvirs, with the right of 
appeal from their sentence. It is remarkable that 
now, for the first time, these magistrates were called 
consuls’’, their old title up to this period having been 
praetors or captains-general. Consul signifies merely 
“ colleague,” one who acts with others ; it does not 
necessarily imply that he should be one of two only, 
and therefore the name is not equivalent to duumvir. 
And its indefiniteness seems to confirm Niebuhr’s 
opinion, that the exact number of these suj)reme 
magistrates was not yet fully agreed u])on, and that 
the appointment of two only in the present instance, 
was merely a provisional imitation of the old pra)tor- 
ship, till the future form of the constitution should 
be finally settled. Thus, as the commons had rpeo- 
vered their tribunes, so the patricians had again their 
two magistrates with the imperium of the former 

Livy, III. fi4. colonics of a later period, whose 

Zonaras, VIJ. 19. It may f*e office was analogous to that of the 
observed, that the two supreme consuls at Horne, were called du- 
inagistrates in the inunicipia and umviri. 
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praetors, limited as that of the praetors had been by 
the right of appeal ; but the final adjustment of the 
relations of the two orders to each other, was reserved 
for after discussion. Bo that as it may, the form of 
the old government was once again restored, and 
two patrician magistrates were elected with supreme 
power; but an important change was established, 
that these two were both freely chosen by the cen- 
turies, whereas one liad hitherto been appointed by 
the burghers in their curiae, and had only been ap- 
proved by the centuries afterw'ards. 

The result of the election sufficiently showed that 
it was a free one. The new magistmtes, the first 
two consuls, properly speaking, of Roman history, 
were L. Valerius and M. Horatius ; and the execu- 
tive government, for the first time since the days of 
Brutus and Po])licoIa, was wholly in the hands of 
men devoted to the rights of their country rather 
than to the ascendancy of their order. 


CHAP. 

XV. 
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CHAP. 

XVI. 

Obururity c 
the history 
of this 
period. 


INTERNAL HISTORY CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR 

306 VALERIAN LAWS, AND TRIALS OF THE DE- 

CEMVIRS — REACTION IN FAVOUR OF THE PATRI- 
CIANS CANULEIAN LAW CONSTITUTION OF 312 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION. 


“The seven years that followed are a revolutionary period, the 
events of which we do not find satisfactorily explained by the historians 
of the time.” — Halijlm, Middle Ages, Vol. II. p. 458. 


We read in Livy and Dionysius an account of tlie 
affairs of Rome from the beginning of the Common- 
wealth, drawn u]> in the form of annals : ]>olitical 
questions, military operations, what was said in the 
senate and the forum, what was done in battle against 
the iEquians and Volsoians, all is related with 
the full details of contemporary history. It is not 
wonderful that appearances so imposing should have 
deceived many ; that the Roman history should have 
been regarded as a subject which might be easily 
and completely mastered. But if we press on any 
part this show of knowledge, it yields before us, and 
comes to nothing. Nowhere is this more mani- 
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fest than in the story of the period immediately chap. 
subsequent to the decemvirate. What is related of 
these times is indistinct, meagre, and scarcely intel- 
ligible ; but scattered fragments of information have 
been preserved along with it, which, when carefully 
studied, enable us to restore the outline of very im- 
portant events ; and these, when thus brought forward 
to the light, afford us the means of correcting or 
completing what may be called the mere surface • 
view' contained in the common parrative. The lines 
hitherto invisible being so made conspicuous, a to- 
tally different figure is presented to us ; its ])ropor- 
tions and character are all altered, and we find that 
w'ithout this discovery, while we fancied ourselves in 
possession of the true resemblance, we should in tact 
have been mistaking the unequal pillars of the ruin 
for the original form of the perfect building. 

The common narrative of the overthrow of the ConBtitntion 

of the year 

decemvirs omitted, as w'o have seen, the important 306. 
fact that the commons in that revolution occupied the 
Capitol. It mentions ' however, that the two popular 
leaders, Valerius and Horatius, were appointed the 
two chief magistrates of the Commonwealth, and 
that they passed several laws for the better confirm- 
ation of the public liberty, without experiencing any 
open opposition on the part of the patricians. In 
fact the popular cause was so triumphant, that all, 
and more than all, of the objects of the Terentiliau 
law were now effected ; and a new constitution was 


' Livy> III. 55. Dionysius, XI. 45. 
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CHAP, formed, by which it was attempted at once to unite 
' — the two orders of the state more closely together, 
and to set them on a footing of entire equality. 

security of 

personal liberty were confirmed afresh, and received 
a stronger sanction. Whoever while presiding at the 
coraitia “ should allow the election of any magistrate 
with no right of appeal from his sentences, should be 
outlawed, and might be killed by any one with im- 
punity. This was the law proposed and passed by 
Valerius : but even this, as we shall see presently, 
did not content the commons; they required and 
carried a still stronger measure. A second Valerian 
law ^ formally acknowledged the commons of Rome 
to be the Roman people ; a plebiscituiu, or decree of 
the commons, was to be binding on the whole people ; 
so it is expressed in the annalists : but Niebuhr suj)- 
poses that there was a restriction on this power of 
which tlie annalists were ignorant ; namely, that the 
plebiscituin should have first received the sanction of 
the senate, and of the assembly of the curia). It is 
indeed certain that the assembly of the tribes was 
not made the sole legislative authority in the Com- 
monwealth ; what was intended seems to have been 
nothing more than to recognize its national character; 

® Livy, III. 5.5. Xoxiritnv tVicXijiriait Tefit}(rou(iioit, 

‘ Quod tributim plebes jussis- XI. 45 Now we know that at 
eet populum teneret. Livy, III, this time laws passed by the eo- 
55. Dionysius describes this law mitia of centuries were not valid 
correctly. He calls it vdfwv Kt- without the sanction of the senate, 
X<voi>Ta Tovt vTrb rov hrffxov redeWnt and therefore laws passed by the 
(p rats (fnibeTtxmt iuxbrjiriai! pil/iovc, tribes must equally nave required 
diratri KeurSm 'Vafuilois iirov, rijp it. 
avT^p (XOPTas bvpafup toIs tp rtiis 
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its resolutions or decrees ^ where not directly inter- chap. 
fered with by another power equally sovereign, were 
to embrace not the commons only, but the whole 
nation. In the same way in the later constitution 
the senate was not all-powerful ; it could not legis- 
late alone, and its decrees were liable to be stopped 
by the negative of the tribunes ; but no one doubted 
that its authority extended over the whole people, 
and not over the members of its own order only. 

And this appears to have been the position in which 
the Valerian law placed the assembly of the tribes. 

Thus far we follow the express testimony of the Division of 
annals from which Livy and Dionysius compiled gistracios of 
their narratives. But we are warranted in saying monwe”uii 
that the revt>lution did not stop here. Other and {mtricinns 
deeper changes w'ere effected ; but they lasted so mons. 
short a time, that their memory has almost vanished 
out of the records of history. I’he assembly of the 
tribes had been put on a level with that of the cen- 
turies, and the same principle was followed out in 
the equal division of all the magistracies of the state 
between the patricians and the commons. Two 
su})reme magistrates ’, invested with the highest ju- 
dicial power, and discharging also those important 
duties which were afterwards performed by the cen- 

^ Compare the difference be- need not give to a synod the ex- 
tween a resolution or an order of elusive right of making laws ; it 
the house of commons, (although would deserve its name if it merely 
that body cannot legislate without placed it on a level with the house 
the consent of the house of lords of commons ; if it empowered it 
and the king,) and the canons of to represent the whole nation, 
a synod of the clergy. A law and not only one single order of 
which should enact that **quod men. 
clerus jussisset populum teneret** * Diodorus, XII. 25. 
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CHAP. 

XVI. 


Horatian 
and Duiliiiii 
laws. 


sors, were to he chosen every year, one from the 
patricians, and the other from the commons. Ten 
tribunes of the soldiers ®, or decemviri, chosen five 
from the patricians and five from the commons, were 
to command the armies in war, and to watch over 
the rights of the patricians; while ten tribunes of 
the c()mmon.s, also chosen in equal proportions from 
both orders, were to watch over the liberties of the 
commons. And as patricians were thus admitted 
to the old tribuneship, so the assemblies of the 
tribes ’’ were henceforth like those of the centuries 
to be held under the sanctions of augury, and no- 
thing could be determined in them if the auspices 
were unfavourable. Thus the two orders were to be 
made fully equal to one another; but at the same 
time they were to be kept perpetually distinct ; for 
at this very moment® the whole twelve tables of the 
laws of the decemvirs received the solemn sanction 
of the peojde, although, as we have seen, there was a 
law in one of the last tables which declared the mar- 
riage of a patrician with a plebeian to be unlawful. 

There being thus an end of all exclusive magis- 
tracies, whether patrician or plebeian ; and all magi.s- 
tiates being now recognized as acting in the name 

® Diodorus, XII. 25. AeVaaipeto’- patricians or burf^hers were in- 
6ai bji/iapxovs ptyitTras tended rather than the commons. 

i^ovtrias t&v Kara ttoXu' apxovrcov, ^ Zonaras, VII. 19. He inen- 
Koi TOVTOV5 vndpxnv oiov€i cl>v\aKas tions the fact without its connex- 
TTjs ToiP TTo^iToiv iXivdepLas* This ion; but it seems to me extremely 
description does not suit the tri- valuable towards confirming the 
bunes of the commons, and the view of all these arrangements 
expression, twp noXir^v cXcu- which is given in this history. 
BepiaSf instead of rov Brjpov ** Diodorus, XII. 26. Livy, III. 
^tvOfpiat, seems to show that the 57. 
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of the whole people, the persons of all were to be chap. 
regarded as equally sacred. Thus the consul Hora- ^-v-^ 
tins ])ro posed and carried a law which declared that, 
whoever harmed any tribune of the commons, any 
a’dile, any judge, or any decemvir, should be out- 
lawed and accursed ® ; that any man might slay him, 
and that all his property should bo confiscated to 
the temple of Ceres. Another law was passed by 
M.Duilius, one of the tribunes, carrying the penalties 
of the Valerian law to a greater, height against any 
magistrate who should either neglect to have new 


^ See this memorable law in 
Livy, I IT. 55. ** Qui tribunis ple- 

bis, gedilibiiR, judicibus, clecem- 
viris nocuisset, cjus? caput Jovi 
sacrum esset, familia ad aedem 
(.’creris liberi liberccque venum 
iret.” The different interpreta- 
tions pfiven to the words “judi- 
cihiis, decemviris,” in this passage 
are well known. Niebuhr under- 
stands the latter nearly as I do, 
but the “judices^^ he considers to 
have been the centumviri. But 
the order of the words, is, I think, 
decL^ive against this last notion ; 
the centumviri never could have 
been mentioned between the aedilcs 
and decemviri. Whereas, accord- 
ing to my interpretation, the two 
old plebeian offices are mentioned 
first, and then the two new offices 
whi/ih they were thenceforward to 
share, those of judge or consul, 
and of decemvir or tribune of the 
soldiers. Livy himself informs us 
that there were some who had ex- 
tended this law to the patrician 
magistrates, and who e.xplained 
the “judices” as 1 have done; 
but he objects that judex as ap- 
plied to the consul was a later 

VOL. I. 


title, and that the consul at this 
time was called preetor. To which 
the reply is easy: that according 
to Zonaras, who derived his mate- 
rials from Dion Cassius, the con- 
suls ceased to be called prsetors at 
this very time, and were now first 
called consuls or colleagues ; and 
it is very likely that their military 
power being transferred to the tri- 
bunes of the soldiers, their name 
of judices, which they are allowed 
by Livy himself to have borne 
afterwards, (see also Cicero, de 
Legibus, III. 4,) took its origin 
from this period. 

I may add also, that the sup- 
position that there were to be ten 
tribunes of the soldiers and as 
many tribunes of the commons, 
would agree with the otherwise 
puzzling statement of Pomponius, 
de Origine Juris, § 25, “ that 
there were sometimes twenty tri- 
bunes of the soldiers,^' for the two 
tribuneships must, under the con- 
stitution of 306, have so resembled 
each other in many important 

E oints, that they may easily have 
een represented as one magis- 
tracy. 


V 
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CHAP, magistrates appointed at the end of the year '®, or 
./ who should create them without giving the right of 
appeal from their sentence. Whosoever violated 
either of these provisions was to be burned alive as 
a public enemy. 

Decrees of Finally, in order to prevent the decrees of the 
kepurthc senate from being tampered with by the j)atrician8, 
Horatius and Valerius began the practice" of having 
them carried to the temple of Ceres on the Aven- 
tine, and there laid, up under the care of the a;diles 
of the commons. 

The state of This Complete revolution was conducted chiefly, as 
not ripe for far as appears, by the two consuls and by M. Duilius. 
tilhonr* ' Of the latter we should wish to have some further 
knowledge ; it is an unsatisfactory history, in which 
we can only judge of the man from his public mea- 
sures, instead of being enabled to form some estimate 
of the merit of his measures from our acquaintance 
with the character of the man. But there is no 
doubt that the new constitution attempted to obtain 
objects for which the time was not yet come, which 
were regarded rather as the triumph of a party, than 
as called for by the wants and feelings of the nation ; 
and therefore the Roman constitution of 30C was 
as shoit-lived as Simon do Montfort’s provisions of 


Ijvy, III. 56. Diodorus, XII. 
26. sap, “ Tergo et capite 

puniretur.” Diodorus more cor- 
rectly, fwvraf icaraKavdfjvai. The 
connexion of this law with that 
mysterious story of the burning 
alive of nine tribunes^ for not pro- 
viding successors for themselves 


in their office, (see Valerius Maxi- 
muB, yj. 3. § 2, and note 39 to 
chap. Xlll. of this history,) can- 
not but strike every one ; the clue, 
however, only goes far enough to 
excite curiosity, but will not enable 
us to satisfy it. 

“ Livy, III. 55. 
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Oxford, or as some of the strongest measures of the chap. 
long parliament. An advantage pursued too far in ' — 
politics, as well as in war, is apt to end in a repulse. 

As yet, however, at Rome, the tide of the popular impeurii- 
cause was at full flood, for the decemvirs were still Appi-ie 

Claudius. 

unpunished, and the fresh memory of their crimes 

into priBon. 

excited an universal desire for vengeance. Vir- 
ginius singled out Appius and impeached him ; 
but Appius, with the inherent jmde of his family, 
scorned the thought of submission, and appeared 
in the forum with such a baud of the young patri- 
cians around him, that he seemed more likely to 
repeat the crimes of his decenivirate than to solicit 
mercy for them. But the tide was not yet to be 
turned, and Apjtius only hastened his own ruin. 
Virginius refused to admit the accused to bail, unless 
he could prove bef(»re a judge duly appointed to 


Livy, in. 5G. 

’•'* “ Ni judicem dices te ab liber- 
tate in servitutem contra leges vin- 
dicias non dedisse, in vincula te 
diici jubeo/' Livy, III. 56. Nie- 
buhr rejects the reading “judicem 
dices*' as nonsense, and corrects 
“judicem doces/* I should lay 
little stress on the authority of our 
MSS. of Livy, which are all ex- 
tremely corrupt; but in this in- 
stance the common reading is 
supported by the similar expres- 
sion “ diem dicere “ and the term 
“ condictio,’* qu5, “actor adver- 
sario denuntiabat ut ad judicem 
capiendum die XXX adesset.^* 
Gains, IV. § 18. “Ni judicem 
dices ** signifies, “ Unless thou 
wilt give me notice to come be^ 
fore a judge with thee, to have 
this issue tried.'* 


For the matter of the transac- 
tion itself it may be ob8er\'ed, that 
the judge would have had to try 
simply the question of fact, whe- 
ther Appius had given vindicise, 
or possession, in favour of slavery 
or not. And it was manifest that 
if the jud^e found against Appius 
on this issue, such a verdict 
would have weighed strongly 
against him at his trial before the 
centuries. On the other hand, 
Appius wished to reserve his 
whole case for the judgment of 
the centuries ; for there, as he well 
knew, the issue tried was far less 
narrow, and the sentence would 
depend, not on the evidence as to 
a particular fact, but on the gene- 
ral impression produced on the 
minds of the audience by the 
speakers on either side ; and to 


y2 
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CHAP. 

XVL 


try this ])revlous issue, “ that he had not in a question 
of personal freedom, assumed that the presumption 
was in favour of slavery ; in having adjudged Virgi- 
nia to be regarded as a slave till she was proved free, 
inst(‘ad of regarding her as entitled to her freedom, 
till she was proved a slave.” Appius dared not have 
this issue tried ; ho only appealed to the tribunes, the 
colleagues of Virginius, to save him from being cast 
into prison ; and M’hen they refused to interpose he 
appealed to the people. The meaning of this appeal 
was, that he refused to go before the judge as Virgi- 
nius had j)ro]iosed, and submitted his whole case to 
the judgment of the people in the assembly of cen- 
turies. This he might legally do ; but on the other 
hand, his refusal to have the question of fact, as to his 
conduct in the affair of Virginia, tried before a judge, 
enabled Virginius to assume his guilt as certain. 
But bail was not to be given to notorious criminals ; 
it Avas thus that Kasso had defrauded justice, and 
A])pius would certainly fly from Rome before his trial. 


protiiice this impression, the feel- 
ings and interests of the judges 
were freely appealed to, so that 
the greatest criminal might hope 
to be ac(]|uitted, if his eloquence 
and the mfluence of his friends 
were sufficiently powerful. 

An obscure and corrupt pas- 
sage of Diodorus would appear to 
intimate, that by the new consti- 
tution, the act of one tribune 
could not be stopped by another ; 
in other words, that the ordinary 
rule of Roman law, **melior est 
conditio prohibentis,” was, in the 
case of the tribunes, at this time 
reversed. The words are ea*' fic 


ol ^r]fxapxni fir) (Typ^mvcoiTi irpos 
dWrfKovs, KvpiQi €imu tuv dvd fi^trov 
Kfiptyov fj.^ K<i)Xv€fT0ai. XII. 25 . 
Wcsseling and the other interpre- 
ters understand tov dvd p^oov 
Xpdvovf “in the interval,” which 
seems to me to be neither good 
Greek nor senee. I am inclined 
to read ro dvd fieaov K€LpL€vov, “ the 
matter that was between them 
“ If the tribunes should disagree, 
they had authority in the matter 
that was disputed between them, 
so as not to be restrained by the 
veto of their colleagues.” But I am 
not yet satisfied that this is the 
complete restoration of the passage. 
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unless he were secured within the walls of a prison. 
Accordingly, Virginius ordered liim to he thrown into ' — — 
prison, there to await the judgment of the people. 

But that j udgment h e never li ved to undergo. Li vy Hia .leaii. 
chose to believe that he killed himself ’'’, des})airing of trial, 
the event of the trial. Another account implies, that 
it was the accusers and not the accused who feared to 
trust to the decision of the centuries ; the tribunes, 
it was said, ordered him to be j>ut to death in prison '®. 

It would he jiainful to believe that so great a crimi- 
nal, like the dictator Caesar, was not executed, but 
murdered ; yet the utter uncertainty of a trial before 
the centuries, where so many other points were sure 
to ho considered besides the fact of the criminal’s 
guilt, and the strange latitude allowed by the Ro- 
mans to their magistrates on the plea of the public 
safety, render it not improbable that the tribunes 
dealt with Ajipius as Cicero treated the accomplices 
of Catilina in the very same prison. Cicero’s conduct 
on that occasion was sanctioned by Cato, and by the 
majority of the senate ; and certtiinly the crimes of 
Ajipius were neither less flagrant, nor less notorious 
than those of Cethegus and Lentulus. 

Livy, III. 58. tribunes. But that Appius was 

Dionysius, XI, 46. “This,’^ put to death in prison, is also 
he says, ‘'was the general opinion,” the account given by the author 
wy fih rj TQ)v TroWoiv ^v. of the little work, “ De Viris Illus- 

He must have copied this from tribu.s ;** and it is stated positively 
some annalist, although the oldest as a point which was not doubted, 
annalist could know as little as And if this work was compiled, 

Dionysius of the public opinion of as Borghesi and Niebuhr believe, 
the times of the decemvirs. Per- from the inscriptions at the base 
haps the statement came from the of the statues in the forum of Au- 
memorials of the Claudian family, gustus, it may be supposed to ex- 
which would naturally be glad to press the prevailing opinion m the 
impute such a crime to the hated Augustan age. 
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CHAP. Another of the decemvirs, Spurius Oppius ”, un- 
' — dcrwent a similar fate. He was particularly odious, 
other do- because he liad been left with Appius in the govern- 

comvirs. 

ment of the nity, while the other decemvirs were 
abroad with the legions ; and because he had been 
a faithful imitator of his colleague’s tyranny. His 
most (dmoxious crime was his having cruelly and 
wantonly scourged an old and distinguished soldier, 
for no offence, as it was said, whatsoever. Bail, 
therefore, was refiised to him also ; he was committed 
to j)ri8on, and there died before his trial came on, 
either by the hands of the executioner or his own. 
The other decemvirs and M. Claudius, who had 
claimed Virginia as his slave, were all allowed to give 
bail, or to escape before sentence was executed ; and 
accordingly they all fled from Rome, and went into 
exile. Their property, as well as that of Appius and 
0})pius, was confiscated and sold at the temple of 
Ceres. 

itoaHion From this point the reaction may be said to have 

division 

"""p™ ar*'*’ ^ engeance having been satisfied, compassion 

Icalicrs. arose in its place ; the ])atricians seemed the weaker 
party, and any further proceedings against them were 
received with aversion, as a generous spirit cannot 
bear to strike an enemy on the ground. Accord- 
ingly, there seems from this moment to have been 
a division amongst the popular leaders ; some think- 
ing that they had done enough, and that in order to 
carry into eflect the new constitution, nothing was 


V Livy, III. 58. 


*** Livy, III 58. Dionysius, XI. 46. 
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SO much needed as conciliation; while others be- chap. 
lieved that the patricians would never endure an 
equal government, and that it was the truest wisdom, 
as they had once fallen, to keep them down for ever. 

As far as we can discern any thing of individual 
character amid the darkness of these times, the two 
consuls and M. Diiilius were of the former of these 
two opinions; L. Icilius and L. Trebonius were of 
the latter. 


The state required, as Duilius thought, a general 
amnesty ; and accordingly he declared that he 
would stop any further political prosecutions ; that 
he would allow no man to be impeached, nor to bo 
thrown into prison as unworthy of bail, during the 
remainder of the year. With the next year, as he 
hoped, the new constitution would come into force, 
and then the liberty of the commons, and the peace 
of the nation, would be secured for ever. 

But as far as appears, the patricians observed that 
there were symptoms of a turn of the tide ; and they 
hoped for better things than to bo obliged to submit 
to the constitution of Duilius. The two consuls®* 
went out to battle against the Aiquians and the 
Sabines, and returned, asserting that they had won 
great victories, and claiming the honour of a triumph. 
No doubt the boast of victories in that plundering 
warfare was often very unsubstantial ; but in this 
case the defeat of the Sabines at any rate seems to 


Duilius 
stops all 
fintluT pro- 
Becutiuus. 


Tho consuls 
take tlio 
field, and aru 
victorious 
over the 
enemy. The 
senate re* 
fuses thorn a 
triumph, but 
the people 
grant it to 
them. 


” Livy, 111. 59 . 


»> Livy, 111 60 — 63 . 
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ciiAP. have been real and signal, for we hear no more of 
— — ' w'ars with them for a hundred and fifty years after- 
wards. The ])atricians, however, would grant no 
honour to consuls whom they regarded as traitors to 
their order, and the triumphs were refused. But on 
this occasion the consuls threw themselves into the 
hands of the more decided po])ular party ; they sum- 
moned the j)eople to meet in their centuries ®', and 
there L. Tcilius, the tribune, with the consuls’ sanc- 
tion, moved that the Roman people, by its supreme 
authority, should order the consuls to triumjdi. In 
vain did the i»atrieians oppose the motion to the ut- 
most ; they had taken uji an ill-chosen position, and 


It is not clear whether the 
vote in favour of the consuls* 
triumph was passed by the cen- 
turies or by the tribes. Livy *8 
expressions are, “tulit ad popu- 
lum,*^ not ad pkhem” and ** po- 
puli jussu triumphutum est,’’ not 
plehis jussu.’* Yet the vote is 
passed on the motion of a tribune, 
and it is said that ‘‘ omnes tribus 
earn rogationem acceperunt.” On 
the other hand, Dionysius says 
that the consuls summoned the 
people to the assembly, and the 
tribunes are represented as second- 
ing their representation, rather 
than originating the question them- 
selves. TToXXa T^J fiovX^S KaTTf’/0~ 
p^aavres, (TvvayoL)€vcrdvT<i>v avrois 
Ta)v brip.dpxft>v, a1, 50. These cir- 
cumstances suit best the comitia 
of centuries, for the consuls could 
not enter the city without laying 
aside their imperium, and so 
giving up their claim to a triumph, 
and would necessarily assemble 
the people without the walls. 


Besides, the question of a triumph 
might be more justly decided by 
the people in the military array of 
their centuries on the CJampus 
Martius, than by the commons in 
their tribes in the forum . 1 f Livy’s 
expression, “omnes iribus roga- 
tionem acceperunt,” could be re- 
lied upon, it would go far to prove 
that the blending of the system of 
centuries with that of tribes, in the 
comitia centuriata, that most per- 
plexing question of Roman consti- 
tutiond history, began at least as 
early as the time of the decemvirs, 
and probably accompanied the 
admission of the patricians and 
their clients into the tribes. Fifty 
years later, in the year 359, Livy 
speaks of the “praerogativa tri- 
bus,” and the “jure vocatse tri- 
bus,” at the comitia of centuries, 
without the least intimation that 
the system implied in those ex- 
pressions was then of recent in- 
troduction. See Livy, V. 18. 
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the reaction here availed them nothing : the people chap. 
ordered as Icilius proposed, and the consuls tri- 
uTn})hed. 

This, if the consular Fasti may bo trusted, took oiwing 

- , Btrength of 

place m August. Again the mist closes over the 
events of the remainder of the year, and we can only 
judge of their nature by the result. The reaction 
grew stronger, and was increased by all the inherent 
strength of an aristocracy, the most powerful of all 
governments so long as it retains any portion of its 
original vigour. The patricians were determined 
that the new constitution should never take effect; 
that there should be no plebeian consul, and no ple- 
beian tribunes of the soldiers : whether, if these points 
wer(f carried, they might be forccnl also to have no 
patrician tribunes of the commons, they cared but 
little. 

To meet this determination, the bolder part of the Pmceeiiings 
leaders of the commons resolved that the magistrates lit tlie flee- 
for the present year shoidd be re-elected. “If the HOW in- 
])atricians will not have the constitution,” they said, 

“ we will at least keep matters exactly as they now 
are ; we have two consuls whom we can trust to the 
death, we have ten true and zealous tribunes, the 
leaders of our late glorious deliverance. If we re- 
tain these, the jratricians will gain little by their rt*- 
sistance.” But here again the division in the popular 
party made itself manifest : the consuls shrunk from 
the odium of re-electing themselves ; Duilius was 
equally opposed to the re-election of himself and his 
nine colleagues. The lot for holding the comitia for 
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CHAP, the election of new tribunes happened to fall to him. 

XVI, 

— He resolutely refused^* to receive votes for any of 
the last year’s tribunes ; and as many of the voters 
would vote for no other candidate, it turned out that 
only five candidates could obtain that proportion of 
suffrages out of the whole number^’, which was 
required to constitute the legal vote of a tribe. Ac- 
cordingly, when the sun set, he pronounced the 
comitia to be dissolved, and as all elections were to 
end ill a single day, he declared^' that the voting for 


Livy, III. 64. “Cum ex 
vctcribus tribunis negarct ullius 
86 rationem habiturum.** 

“ Cum alii candidati tribus 
non explerent.*’ “ Expleve trilmm,“ 
and “ explere centuriam,^' signify 
the obtaining such an absolute 
number of votes out of the whole 
number contained in the tribe or 
century, as was required to con- 
stitute its suffrage : for if the 
votes of the tribe were divided 
amongst so many candidates, that 
no one had an absolute majority 
of the whole tribe in his favour, 
the tribe was held to have voted 
for no one. And ro if no candi- 
date had an absolute majority of 
the whole number of tribes in his 
favour, the comitia were held to 
have voted for no one, and the;e 
was no legal return. 

There is much difficulty here 
in Livy^s narrative. After saying 
that Duilius dismissed the as- 
sembly when only five tribunes 
had been elected, and that be 
would not go on with the election 
on any future day, “ concilium 
dimisit, nec deinde comitiorum 
caus& habuit,’^ Livy goes on as 
follows, “satisfactum legi aiebat, 
qu8e numero nusquam prsehnito 
tribunis, modo ut relinqiierentur 


sanciret, et ab iia qui creati cssent 
cooptari collegas juberct. Hecita- 
balque rogationis carmen/’ &c. 
Now this evidently implies that 
Duilius referred to his own law 
passed in this very year, bv which 
it was made a capital offence in 
any tribune to go out of office or 
to let the year expire without pro- 
viding for the election of new tri- 
bunes to succeed him : and it ap- 
pears that this very law had con- 
tained a clause, authorizing the 
elected tribunes, if fewer than ten, 
to fill up their number by choos- 
ing their own colleagues. Nie- 
buhr, on the other hand, sup- 
poses that this was a new law, 
now proposed by Duilius ; and 
he therefore reads, “ et ab iis qui 
creati essent cooptari collegas ju- 
bebat,” referring the verb to Dui- 
lius, instead of the common read- 
ing “juberet,” referring to the 
former law. I think, however, that 
the grammar is against this con- 
struction, for if Livy had meant 
that Duilius brought forward a new 
measure, which must have been 
done at a particular time and ])lace, 
he would not have used the im- 
perfect tenses “aiebat” and “re- 
citabat,” but rather "dixit” and 
"recitavit.” And besides, what 
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tribunes was duly finished; that the commons had chap. 

XVI. 

elected no more than five, and that it must remain 
with those five to complete their own number. Ac- 
cordingly the five elected tribunes chose to them- 
selves five colleagues, and two^‘ of these are expressly 
said to have been moderate patricians. We may safely 
conclude, that all five were patricians, and that IJui- 
lius, hoping to prevail by moderation and conciliation, 
took this opportunity to carry into effect one part of 
the new constitution, in the confidence that, after 
this proof of honourable dealing, the patricians for 
very shame would be forced to fulfil the rest of it. 

In this however, he was mistaken : they had no tiip now 

COlIRtilutioTl 

thought of fulfilling it, although by what means they issctaBido. 
were euabhul to defeat it we can only conjecture. 

Many years afterwards the patricians habitually set 
the Lieiniaii law at defiance, and prevented the 
election of a plebeian consul, whenever the comitia 
were held by a magistrate devoted to their interests. 


likelihood is there that such a the fearful penalty of the law, in 
measure would have been passed a case in which he mifjht be per- 
by the commons at the very mo- fectly innocent ; for it might not 
merit when they were complaining be in his power to secure the 
of Diiilius’s conduct ? Whereas election of ten tribunes in a single 
it is very conceivable that the day, if there was a very great 
clause appealed to by Duilius, had number of candidates. And thus 
been inserted by him in his former the tenses aiebat and recitabat are 
law, perhaps with a view to the quite right ; for they express the 
very object which he now pro- defence which Duilius was in the 
posed to gain by it ; namely, the habit of makiny^ whenever his con- 
seenring the admission of some duct was called in question, 
patricians into the number of tri- These were Sp. Tarpeius and 

Dunes. And the clause would A. Aternius, the consuls of the 
then have been passed without year 300, who had passed the jaw 
suspicion, as it involved no new “ l)e multge sacrameiito.'’ Livy, 
principle, as might seem in- III. 65, and Cicero, de Repuh. II. 
tendeo merely to relieve the tri- afj. 
hiine presiding at the comitia from 
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chap. But how could they persuade Horatius and Valerius, 

' — — ' whom they had so recently insulted, to enter into 
their feelings, and when the day of election came on, 
to refuse all votes given in fiivour of a plebeian can- 
didate? Perhaps the opposition of the patricians 
was so determined, that the consuls could not but 
yield to it ; they might know, that although the cen- 
turies should elect a plebeian, yet the curiaj would 
not confirm the election by conferring on him the 
imperium, or sovereign power; and above all, tlu'y 
might feel that there was not in the mass of the 
commons so deep an interest in tlu' })oint as could 
overpower even the most resolute resistance. Thus 
they abandoned the new constitution to its fate : 
there was no election of tribunes of the soldiers, nor 
of a plebeian consul ; only two patricians of known 
moderation were chosen, Lars HermiuiuH*“ and T. 
Virginius Cadimontanus, men who were not likely to 
abuse their ]»ower, and so to make the victory of the 
])atricians insup])ortable. 

Tiio Tre- Thus the hopes of Duilius were altogether disap- 
pointed, and the tribuneship had been laid open to 
the patricians for nothing. The most moderate men 
now saw that they had been deluded, and L. Trebo- 
niu.s, one of the five plebeian tribunes, was loud in 
his complaints of the treachery of the patricians. He 
then proposed a law which enacted that the elec- 
tion of tribunes of the commons should from hence- 


Livy, III. 05. The consuls XL 63. Livy, IV. 37. 
at this time came into office on Livy, III, 65. 
the Ides of December. Dionysius, 
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forth be continued till the whole number of ten were 
elected. We read of no opposition to this law from ' — /-^ 
any quarter; the patricians knew that they must 
abandon their hold on the tribuneship if they insisted 
on keeping all the curule offices to themselves, and 
probably they were anxious to leave no vestige of 
the new constitution in existence, lest the commons, 
while any part of it remained, should be tempted to 
demand the whole. Accordingly all things returned 
to their old state ; excejit that the two orders were 
lendered more distinct than (wer by tin; positive law 
enacted by the decemvirs, and introduced into the 
twtdve tables, by which iiiterman-iage between them 
was strictly forbidden. 

It was impossible however that matters should so a.it.c. .sob. 

^ . A.C 444. 

rest. The inodenitc consuls of the year 307 were violences of 

_ the young 

succeeded by two men or a dirreront cliaractcr, patricians. 
Gcgaiiiiis INIacerinus and C. Julius. Immediately 
wo hear again of the young jiatriciaiis, as in tlio time 
of the decemvir Appius and of Kaeso Quiiictius. 

The tribunes in vain endeavoured to break up their 
organization, by impcaching the most foi’ward indi- 
viduals : the consuls took their part, and repressed, 
says Livy, the combination among the tribunes with- 
out attacking the tribunician powder in itself, and yet 
Avithoiit compromising the dignity of the patricians. 

This can only mean that private influence, corruption, 
or intimidation, were used to deter the accusers from 
])roceeding. Thus relieved from all restraint, the 


Livy, III. 65. 
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patricians went on more boldly : violence was con- 
stantly offered to individual plebeians; the young 
patricians, organized in their clubs, supported each 
other in their outrages : and even the tribunes, far 
from being able to ])rotect their constituents, were 
themselves, in spite of the Sacred laws, insulted and 
assaulted. The commons comjilained that they 
wanted tribunes like Tcilius ; that those whom they 
now had were no better than mere shadows. It re- 
quires indeed no ordinary man to act the part of 
])opular leader against a powerful aristocracy. Even 
in the forum the patrician clubs were now the 
strongest party ; so great is the superiority of youth, 
high birth, training in martial exercises, and organi- 
zation, over mere numbers. But when they left the 
forum, the tribunes were but individuals, often ad- 
vanced in life with few slaves and no dependents ; 
exposed in their own persons, and still more in their 
families, to all the insults and ojqiressions which 
wealth, i-ank, and their numerous cliimts, enabled the 


Shakspeare has truly seized 
this point in the character of the 
tribuneshij), that it was generally 
held by men of mature or even of 
advanced age; the tribunes who 
oppose Coriolanus are elderly men, 
like the city magistrates of mo- 
dern times; and the aristocratical 
party taunt them with their want 
of strength; ''Aged sir, hands 
off.” '* Hence, rotten thing I or I 
will shake thy bones out of thy 
garments.’* So the popular leader 
at Syracuse, Athenagoras, com- 
jflains of the youth and presump- 
tion of Hermocrates and nis party. 
And this is natural ; for he who 


has to make his own way to fame, 
cannot expect to be distinguished 
as early in life as those who are 
recommended at once to public 
notice by the celebrity of their 
family. 

Afterwards, when the tribunes, 
as in the case of the Gracchi, 
were chosen from families, which 
though not patrician were yet in 
the highest degree noble, young 
men might be elected to the office ; 
for then they enjoyed all the aris- 
tocratical advantages of hereditary 
distinction, although their office 
was still a popular one. 
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patricians to offer. Whose spirit would not be chap. 
broken by such^a trial ? Who but the very boldest 
and firmest of men would have scrupled to purchase 
security in private life from such constant perse- 
cution, by withdrawing in his public capacity that 
opposition which after all he might feel to be hope- 
less? 

In the next year, a member of the Quinctian a.u.c. 309 . 
house M'as chosen consul, T. Quinctius Capitolinus. ComiiiBiiip 
Accordingly the story of the year is made up from tius. The 
some of the memorials of the Quinctian family, and Uw. 
is a mere panegyric of the consul’s great qualities in 
peace and in war. The real history of the year is 
lost almost entirely; it is only said’“ that the irri- 
tation of the commons was continually becoming 
more violent, and that impeachments against indivi- 
dual ]»atricians were constantly the occasion of fresh 
contests between the orders. Then the panegyric 
succeeds, and describes how the iEquians and Vol- 
scians broke in upon the Homan territory, and car- 
ried their ravages up to the very walls of Rome ; how 
there was no one who went out to opi) 08 e them ; and 
how the consul then called the people together, and 
addressed them so earnestly, and with such effect, 
that all internal (juarrels were susjiended, every man 
followed the consul to the field, and a great victory 
was gained over the enemy. So ran the story, but 
on this occasion it has not found its way into the 
Fasti, and the annals of the year contain no record of 


Livy, HI. ()6. 


Livy, III. 60. 
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CHAP, a triumph obtained by either consul. When Quino- 

aFcIio ])anegyric disappear from tlie state, the 

A.C. 442. story of internal disjmtes returns, and we find the 
J^quians and Volscians, together with the Veien- 
tians and Ardoatians, again threatening Rome from 
without. But the new college of tribunes contained 
a man of resolution, C. Canuleius, and one to all 
appearance as wise as he Avas bold. He chose that 
jtarticular reform out of many in which the commons 
felt a deep interest, and in which many of the patri- 
cians sym])athized with them ; the repeal, namely, of 
that law of the twelve tables which forbade connubia 
between the two orders. Many families must have 
felt the hardshij) of this law ; for marriages between 
patricians and jdebeians were common, and as they 
were not in the highest sense legal, the children fol- 
lowed the mother’s condition, not the father’s, and 
were not subject to their father’s power, nor could 
inherit from him if he died intestate. On this point 
there was a strong and general feeling ; but the other 
nine tribunes encouraged by their colleague’s bold- 
ness, attemi*tod to revive the question of the ad- 
missioji of plebeians to the consulshij), and they 
])roposed a law, “ that the consulship should be 
thrown open, without distinction, to the members of 
both orders.” 

Tumult on Here again the family memorials, and the annalists 

theJanku- , . . n , 

luni. The Avho comjuled their narratives from them, have left a 

Caiiiilcian -^t •• 

law is car- blaiiK in tlio storv. JNo patrician made liimself re- 

ried. 


Livy, IV. I. 


Livy, IV. 1. 
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markable, either by his ma^sfiiaiiimous opposition to 
the commons, or by his patriotic support of their — ' 

claims ; no memorable tale of outrage or of heroism 
was connected with these events, and thus they have 
been passed by almost unnoticed. But the short 
statement of Zonams “ that many violent things 
were said and done on both sides,” acquires some- 
thing more of distinctness from the mention made 
by Florus^’ of a tumult which broke out on the hill 
.laniculum, hoadc'd by the tribune Canuleius. It 
seems then that the commons again took up arms, 
and established themselves, not as before on the 
Aventine or the Sacred Ilill, but beyond the I'iber, 
on a spot easily capable of being converted into a 
distinct city. Thus pressed, the patricians once more 
yielded, and the law of Canuleius, to lopeal the 
decemvirs prohibition of intermarriages l)etween 
tlic two orders, was carried without farther oppo- 
sition. 

The success of Canuleius encouraged his col- Disputes 
leagues ; and they now more vehemently urged their jawproposca 
law for opening the consulship to the commons. But for 

^ * opuniTiK the 

this measure it seems excited a less general interest 
ill its behalf, while it awakened a yet fiercer o])j)osi- 
tion. Wo may suppose however th.it tile commons 
again occuj»ied in military order, either the Aventine 
or the Jaiiiculum : for the patricians held meetings 

IIoXAa KuT* dX\rj\<Mjv Kal filaia tuiuultuB in monte Janiculo, dure 
tXfyou T€ Ka\ tTrparrov. VTI. 19. Canuleio, tribuno plebis, exarsit. 

Tertiam sediLionem incitavnt Floras, I. 25. 
inatrimoniorum dignitas, ut plebeii ^ Livy, IV. 0. 
cum patriciis jungerentur. Qui 

VOL. I. 


7 
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CHA]**' amongst themseh’es'^ which neither Valerius nor 
— ' — ' Horatius would attend ; and C. Claudius, true to the 
spirit of his family, wanted to invest the consuls with 
full military power, and to commission them to attack 
the tribunes and the commons by force of arms. The 
Quinctii however, so said their family accounts, would 
have no violence done on the sacred persons of the 
tribunes ; and their milder counsels led to a tempo- 
rary settlement of the contest. The consulship was 
to be suspended, but tribunes of the soldiers with 
consular power were to be appointed, and these 
might he either plebeians or patricians. What was 
to be the number of these tribunes is uncertain ; 
three only were actually chosen, but Zonaras says 
that according to the constitution of the office there 
were to be six, three to be chosen from each order. 
Perhaps the number three had reference to the three 
old tribes of the Roman people, the Ramnenses, Ti- 
tienses, and Luceres, and as these in the division of 
the centuries were now six, the sex suffragia, it may 
have been intended in like manner that after three 
patrician tribunes had been elected, three plebeians 
should be added to their number, like the first and 
second centuries of the three tribes, according to the 
system ascribed to the elder Tarquinius. At any 
rate, three tribunes were elected ; and, as Livy de- 
clares, three })atrician8: A. Sempronius Atratinus, 
L. Atilius, and Cloelius 

^ Livy, IV. 6. Dionysius, XL In the MSS, of Livy, this last 
65. tribune is called “T. Celius,” or 

® VIT. 19. Dionysius also agrees “ Cajlius,” or “ Caccilius;” Caeci- 
with him, XL 60. lius is the reading followed in 
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It is remarkable that two out of these three, Sem- chap. 

XVI. 

pronius and Cloelius, were chosen from families espe- 
cially noted twelve years earlier, for their violent on<i8 in the 

^ *' iipyiointmcn 

hostility to the commons, and for the great strength 
of their bands of associated followers. This can 
hardly have been a mgre accident : it looks as if the 
patricians had made every effort to bring them for- 
ward as efficient leaders in the struggle for w^hich 
they w^ere preparing. But again the details are lost ; 
and Livy’s story merely relates, that within throe 
months the tribunes were called upon by the au- 
gurs to resign, from an alleged religious informality 
ill their election; that there w^as then a dispute, 
whether 'other tribunes should be elected, or whe- 
ther consuls should be appointed as before ; that T. 
Quiiictius Barbatus, whom the patricians had ap- 
jiointed interrex, w^as on this occasion their leader; 
that the commons feeling that only patricians would 

Drakenborch’s edition, but Bek- were not once patrician houses of 
ker has adopted tlie correction of all those names, which to us in 
Sigonius, “ T. Cloclius.” In Oio- the later history occur only as 
dorus the MSS. read KdVVrof, for plebeian, except where the plebeian 
which the editors have corrected family had been noble in some 
Koo^riof (Quintius, or Quinctius). other city of Italy, and was not of 
In Dionysius, the common reading Roman extraction. Thus we do 
is KXwnov 2ik€\6v, but the cogno- not hear of any patrician i^^lii or 
men enables us to correct this, Caecilii. It is more probable, I 
and in the Vatican MS. it is think, that the three tribunes first 
rightly given KXvXiov 2ixfXoi/. chosen were patricians, and that 
Niebuhr says that L. Atilius must three plebeians were to have been 
have been a plebeian, because the added to their number; but that 
Atilii were a plebeian family, and the patricians resisted this, and 
the L. Atilius, who was tribune of finally, to simplify the question, 
the soldiers in 356, is expressly got rid of their own tribunes also, 
called a plebeian by Livy himself, and returned to the government 
But this is merely the same ques- by consuls, 
tion which occurs with respect to Dionysius, X. 41. 

some of the decemvirs ; and it Livy, IV. 7* 

never can be shown that there 

z 2 
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(TiAP. be elected, wlietlior under the name of consuls or 

XVI 

' — V— ' tribunes, thought it vain to dispute for nothing; and 
that thus ill the end two consuls were appointed, L. 
Papirius Mugillanus, and another Sempronius Atra- 
tinus, and all mention of the laws proposed by the 
tribunes of the commons waa; thus for several years 
laid to sleeji. 

VarvinR Another account^* represents T. Quinctius not as 

iicconnts of , . 

tiiosc iiitem'x, but as dictator, and says tliat in no more 

traiiaaftions. , , . , , 

than thirteen days he ]>ut an end to tlie contest, and 
then laid down his oflice. And as we find the record 
of a treaty concluded in this year between Home and 
Ardoa, it has been conjectured that the iiatriciaiis 
may have availed themselves of foreign aid ni putting 
dowTi the, opposition of the commons. It is certain 
that in the following year we meet for the first time 
with the name of a new jiatrician magistracy, tbe 
censorship ; and Niebuhr saw clearly that the crea- 
tion of this office was connected with the ajipoint- 
ment of tribunes of the soldiers ; and that both be- 
long to what may be called the constitution of the 
year 312. 

New con- This constitution ri'cognized two iioints; a sort 

Btitution. . . « , , , ^ 

ecuM.i's, of continuation of the principle of the deceinviratc, 

qiifestors, • ^ ^ ^ 

umUribnncs iiiasmucli US tlic su])reiiH> government was again, to 

Boidjers. speak in modern language, jmt in commission, and 
the kingly ])Ow ers, formerly united in the consuls or 


Lydus, de Maj^istralibus, I. extremely questionable. 

38. But the infinite confusions Niebuhr, Vol. II. p. 4io. 
of the i)assage in which this state- Engl. Trans), 
ment occurs, render its authority 
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prictors, were now to be divided between the censors 
and tribunes of the soldiers ; and secondly, the eligi- 
bility of the commons to share in some of the jtowers 
thus divided. But the jiartition even in theory was 
far from equal : the two censors, who were to hold 
their office for five years, were not only chosen from 
the ])atrieians, but, as Niebuhr thinks", by them; 
that is by the assembly of the curia) : the two quais- 
tors who judged in ciisos of blood were also chosen 
from the patricians, although by the centuries. Thus 
tlie civil power of tlie old praetors w'as in its most 
important points still exercised exclusively by the 
patricians; and even their military power, which was 
])rofessodIy to be open to both orders, was not trans- 
mitted to the tribunes of the soldiers, without some 
diminution of its majesty. The new triDuneship was 
not an exact image of the kingly sovereignty, it 
was not a curule oflice, and therefore no tribune ever 
enjoyed the honour of a triumjdi^^ in which the con- 
que ring general, ascending to the Capitol to sacrifice 
to the guardian gods of Rome, was wont to be arrayed 
in all the insignia of royalty. 


Vol. 11. p. 39 J. Enpfl. Transl. 
it appears that in after times the 
election of the censors was con- 
firrnefl by a lex centuriata, as that 
of the other curule magistrates 
was by a lex curiata. Both were, 
then, a mere formality; but Nie- 
buhr infers from this difference 
between the censorship and the 
other magistracies, that the former 
was oiiginally conferred by the 
curiaj, and confirmed by the cen- 
turies, as the others were conferred 
by the centuries and confirmed by 


the ciirisc. 

Zonaras, VII. 19. It might 
be a curious question whether the 
ovation, or inferior triumph, in 
which the conquering general 
walked on foot instead of riding 
in his chariot, was not first intro- 
duced in the case of a tribune of 
the soldiers; and whether it did 
not mark in its origin the inferior 
rank of the general who had 
gained it, rather than the less 
importance of his military suc- 
cesses. 


CHAP. 

XVI. 
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chap. But even the small share of power thus granted 
itTiir ' — ' fhf^ory to the commons, was in jiractice withheld 
equality as ffojjj them. Wlicthcr from the influence of the 

rcgai-ded the 

commons, patriciaiis in the centuries, or by religious pretences 
urged by the augurs, or by the enormous and arbi- 
trary power of refusing votes which the officer pre- 
siding at the comitia was wont to exercise, the college 
of the tribunes was for many years filled by tbe pa- 
tricians alone. And while the censorshij) was to be 
a fixed institution, the tribunes of the soldiers were 
to be replaced vidicnevcr it might apjiear needful by 
two consuls ; and to the consulship no plebeian was 
so much as legally eligible. Thus the victory of the 
aristocracy may seem to have been comjilete, and wo 
may wonder how the commons, after having carried 
so triumphantly the law of Canuleius, should have 
allowed the political rights asserted for them by his 
colleagues, to have been so partially conceded in 
theory, and in practice to be so totally withheld. 

The explanation is simple, and it is one of the 
cXrL valuable lessons of history. The commons ol)- 

tained those reforms which they desired, and they de- 
sired such only as their state was ri]»e for. They had 
withdrawn in times past to the Sacred Hill, but it was 
to escape from intolerable personal oppression ; they 
had recently occupied the Aventine in arms, but it 
was to get rid of a tyranny which endangered the 
honour of their wives and daughters, and to recover 
the protection of their tribunes ; they had more lately 
still retired to the Janiculum, but it was to remove an 
insulting distinction which embittered the relations 
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of private life, and imposed on their grandchildren chap. 
in many instances, the inconveniences, if not the ' — 
reproach, of illegitimacy. These were all objects of 
universal and personal interest ; and these the com- 
mons were resolved not to relinquish. But the pos- 
sible admission of a few distinguished members of 
their body to the highest offices of state concerned 
the mass of the commons but little. They had their 
own tribunc^s for their pereonal protection ; but curnle 
iiiagistracies, and the government of the Common- 
wealth, seemed to belong to the patricians, or at 
least might be left in their hjinds without any great 
sacrifice. So it is that all things come best in their 
season; that jK)litical power is then most happily 
exercised by a people, when it has not been given to 
them prematurely, that is, before in the natural pro- 
gress of things they feel the want of it. Security for 
person and property enables a nation to grow without 
intemiption ; in contending for this a people’s sense 
of law and right is wholesomely exercised ; meantime, 
national prosperity increases, and brings with it an 
increase of intelligence, till other and more necessary 
imits being satisfied, men awaken to the highest 
earthly desire of the ripened mind, the desire of 
taking an active share in the great work of govern- 
ment. The Roman commons abandoned the highest 
magistracies to the patricians for a period of many 
years : but they continued to increase in prosperity 
and in influence ; and what the fathers had M'isely 
yielded, their sons in the fulness of time acquired. 

So the English house of commons in the reign of 
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ooAP. Edward III. declined to interfere in questions of 
— peace and war, as being too high for them to coin- 
pass; but they would not allow the crown to take 
their money Avithout their own consent ; and so the 
nation grew, and the influence of the house of com- 
mons grew along with it, till that house has become 
the great and predominant power in the British 
constitution. 

Jf this view be correct, Trebonius judged far more 
wisely than M. Duilius; and the abandonment of 
half the plebeian tribuneship to the patricians, in 
order to obtain for the jilebeians an equal share in 
the higher magistracies, w'ould haAc been as really 
injurious to the commons, as it was unAvelcome to 
the pride of the* aristo(‘racy. It AA'as resigning a 
Aveapon with wdiich they Avere familiar, for one which 
they knew not how' to AAield. The trilmneshiji was 
the foster nurse of Roman liberty, and Avithout its 
care that liberty never Avould have growui to matu- 
rity. What evils it afterwards wrought, Avhen the 
])ublic freedom was fully ripened, arose from that 
grc'at defect of the Roman constitution, its conferring 
such extravagant jiowers on all its officers. It pro- 
j)os(!d to check one tyranny by another ; instead of 
so limiting the prerogatives of every magistrate and 
order in the state, wdiether aristocratical or pojiular, 
as to exclude tyranny from all. 


Hallam, Middle Ages, Vol. III. p. ^\. ed. 1822. 



CHAPTER XVJL 


INTERNAL KISTOUY FROM 312 TO 350 — THE CENSOR- 
Sllir, AND THE LIMITATION OF IT BY MAMERCUS 
yUMTLIUS — SI'. MA'J.IUS AND C. AIIALA — THE QUA'^S- 
TORSHIF LAID OPEN TO THE COMMONS — SIX TRI- 
BUNES OF THE SOLDIERS AI’I'OINTED, AND FAY 
ISSUED TO THE SOLDIERS. 


“ What can be more instructive than to observe the first principles 
of rij^ht springing up, involved in superstition and i)olluted with 
violence; until, by length of time and favourable circumstances, it 
has worked itself into clearness?”— Biirke, Abridgment of English 
History, Hook III, Chap. IX. 


The period of nearly forty years on ■which we are niAi*. 
now going to enter, so sliort a space in the histoiy of ^.l!l 
a nation, so long to all of ns individually, includes 
within it the whole of the J’eloponiiesiaii war. 

Whilst at Rome the very form and tendency of great 
political revolutions caimot be discovered ’without 
difiiculty ; whilst military events are wholly disguised 
by ignorance or flattery, and whilst we can as yet 
obtain no distinct ideas of any one individual, nor 
fully conceive the character of the national mind, 

Athens is, on the other hand, known to ns almost 
in its minutest points of detail. During this time 
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Thucydides was collecting materials for his history ; 
and Herodotus, after having travelled nearly all over 
the world, was making the last additions to his great 
work in the country of his later years, on the southern 
coast of Italy. Pericles had passed all of his glorious 
life except its most glorious close ; and Socrates, the 
faithful servant of truth and virtue, was deserving 
that common hatred of the aristocratical' and demo- 
cratical vulgar, which made him at last its martyr. 
The arts and niamifactures of Athens were well 
known at Rome ; and those names and stories of the 
wars of Thebes and Troy, which th(*ir dmmatists were 
continually presenting afresh to the memory of the 
Athenians, were familiar also in the heart of Italy, 
were adopted into the language and traditions of 
Etruria and of Rome, and cm])loycd the genius of 
Italian artists'" as of those of their original country. 


* The aristocratical hatred against 
Socrates Is exhibited in the Clouds 
of Aristofdianes ; and the famous 
speech of Cleon on the question 
of the punishment of the revolted 
Mytilenoeans, shows the same spi- 
rit in conne.xion with the strong 
democratical party. Political par- 
ties art* not the ultimate distinction 
between man and man ; there are 
higher points, whether for good 
or evil, on which a moral sym- 
pathy unites those who politically 
arc most at variance with each 
other ; and so the common dread 
and hatred of improvement, of 
truth, of principle — in other words, 
of all that is the light and life of 
man, has, on more than one occa- 
sion, united in one cause all who 
are low in intellect and morals, 
from the highest rank in society 


down to the humblest. 

^ In the specimens of Etruscan 
vases and frescoes given by Micali 
in the atlas accompanying his 
History of the Ancient People of 
Italy, and in those published more 
recently by the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Rome, it is curious to ob- 
serve how many of the subjects 
are taken from the story of thd 
siege of ITiebes, and still more 
from that of Troy. Many of the 
vases on which these subjects oc- 
cur, are thought to be actually of 
Athenian manufacture ; others ap- 
pear to be Italian imitations ; but 
both equally prove that the stories 
of the heroic age of Greece were 
well known in Italy, and the works 
of Grecian art admired and sought 
after. 
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But during the period at which we are now arrived, chap. 
central Italy became acquainted, not with Athenian ' — ^ — 
art only, but with the faim? of the Athenian arms. 

The Etruscans heard with delight that a mighty 
avenger of their defeat at Cuma* was threatening 
their old enemies of Syracuse ; their cities gladly lent 
their aid to the invader; and the Homans must have 
heard with interest from their neighbours and friends 
of C'aTo or Agylla, how some of their countrymen 
had done good service in the lines ' of the Athenian 
army, and how they had been involved in that 
swee])ing ruin in which the greatest armament ever 
yet sent out by a free and civilized Commonwealth 
had so miserably perished. But the Romans knew 
not, and could not know, how deeply the greatness 
of their own f)osterity, and the fate of the whole 
Avestern world, was involved in the destruction of the 
fleet of Athens in the harbour of Syraense. Had 
that great ex})edition proved victorious, the energies 
of Greece during the next eventful century would 
have found their field in the w'cst no less than in the 
east ; Greece, and not Rome, might have conquered 
Carthage ; Greek, instead of Latin, might have been 
at this day the principal element of the languages of 


'** The naval victory of Cuma 
was won by Hiero, the brother 
and successor of Gelon, over the 
Etruscans, in the year 474 B.(X 
Olyrap. 76-3. It is commemo- 
rated bv Diodorus, XI. 51, and 
by Pinaar, Pyth. I. 140 ; and one 
of the helmets taken from the 
enemy on this day, and sent as an 
offering to the Olympian Jupiter, 


was discovered by an English tra- 
veller, in 1817, amongst the ruins 
of Olympia, and bears an inscrip- 
tion which tells its story, “ that 
Hiero, the son of Dinomenes, and 
the Syracusans, offered it to Jove 
as a part of the Tyrrhenian spoil 
from Cuma.’’ See Bbckh, Corpus 
Inscript. Cra?c. tom. I. p. 34. 

* Thucydides, VII. 53. 
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General 
rliarartcr 
<»f the oii- 
fciiingjicninl. 


Spain, of France, and of Italy : and the laws of 
Athens, rather than of Rome, might be the founda- 
tion of the law of the civilized world. 

The period now before us is marked, as far as 
Rome itself is concerned, with few events of great 
importance. The commons retained and asserted 
those rights which were the best suited to their actual 
condition; and thus became gradually fitted to desire 
and to (daim others of a higher character. But for 
the first important advantage to their cause they 
wer(f indebted to one of the wdsest and best Romans 
of his time, who M'as at once trusted by them, and 
respected by his own order, the patrician Mamercus 
yFrmilius. Nine years after the institution of the 
jU'^ 0 ^ 321 . censorship, Mamercus having been named dictator, 
to oppose a threatened attack from the Etruscans, 
])roposed and carried a law ^ to limit the duration of 
the censorship. I’hat office, in its jiowers and out- 
ward splendour a lively image of royalty, Avas h(*ld 
for a term of five years. By the law of IMamercus 
jEmilius it was to be held in future only for eighteen 
months ; and as the election of censors still took 
])lacc only at intervals of five years, this magistracy 
was always in abeyance for a longer time than it was 
in existence. 

The censorship was an office so remarkable, that 
however familiar the subject may be to many readers, 
it is iioc(*ssary here to bestow some notice on it. Its 
original business “ was to take a register of the citi- 


TIio cpiisor- 
bliip. 


^ Livy, IV. 24. ministeriura custodiyeque et ta- 

MagistratU8> cui scribarum bulurutn cura, cui arbitrium for* 
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zens and of tlicir property ; but this, which seems at chap. 
first sight to be no more tlian the drawing up of a '—Ur-l 
mere statistical rei)ort, became in fact, from tin; largo 
discretion allowed to every Homan officer, a ])olitical 
power of the highest importance. The censors made 
out the returns of the free population ; but they did 
more ; they divided it according to its civil distinc- 
tions, and drew u]) a list of the senators \ a list of 
the o(|uites, a list of the membei’s of the several 
tribes, or of those citizens who enjoyed the right 
of voting, and a list of the wrarians, consisting of 
those frcedmen, naturalized strangers, and others, 
who b('ing enrolled in no trilu', possessed no vote in 
the comitia, but still enjoyed all the [)rivate rights 
of Uoman citizens. Now the lists thus dr.xwn up by 
the (iensors were regarded as legal evidence of a 
man’s condition : the state could refer to no more 
, authentic standard than to the retums deliberately 
made by one of its highest magistrates, who was re- 
sponsible to it for th(>ir being drawn nj) pro})erly. 

He would, in the first jdace, be the sole judge of 
many questions of fact, such as whether a citizen had 
the qualifications*' required by law or custom for the 
rank which he claimed, or whether he had ever 
incurred any judicial sentence which rendered him 
infamous ® : but from thence the transition was easy, 

multc censendi subjiceretur. Livy, claiming to belong to one of the 
IV. 8. tribes, followed any trade incom- 

^ See the accounts of the census patible with the character of a 
in Livy, XXIV. 18, and XXX IX. plebeian; all retail trades being 
42. 44. See also Zonaras, VII. forbidden at this time to the com- 
19* mons. See Dionysius, IX. 25. 

^ For instance, whether a man ** This was called a “judicium 
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according to Roman notions, to the decision of ques- 
tions of right ; such as whether a citizen was really 
worthy of retaining his rank, whether he had not 
committed some act as justly degrading as those 
which incurred the sentence of the law ; and in this 
manner the censor gave a definite power to public 
opinion, and whatever acts or habits were at variance 
with the general feeling, he held himself authorized 
to visit with disgrace or disfranchisement. Thus 
w'as established a direct check upon many vices or 
fiiults which law, in almost all countries, has not 
ventured to notice. Whatever was contrary to good 
morals, or to the customs of their fathers, Roman 
citizens ought to be ashamed to practise: if a man‘“ 
behaved tyrannically to his wife or cliildron, if ho was 
guilty of excessive cruelty even to his slaves, if he 
neglected his laud ", if he indulged in habits of ex- 
travagant expense or followed any calling which 
w'as regarded as degrading’’, the oftcnce was justly 
noted by the censors, and the offender was struck off 
from the list of senators, if his rank were so high ; or 
if he were an ordinary citizen, he was expelled from 
his tribe, and reduced to the class of the a*rarians. 


turpe,” and this was incurred in 
various actions, which are spe- 
cified bjr the lawyers ; as, for in- 
stance, if a man were cast in an 
actio furti, or vi honorum rap- 
torum, or tutelas, or mandati, or 
pro socio, &c. See Gaius, Insti- 
tutes, IV. § 182. And the dis- 
qualification thus incurred was 
perpetual, and could not be re- 
versed by the censors. See Cicero, 
pro Cluentio, 42. 


Dionysius, XX. 3. Pragm. 

Mai. 

A. Gellius, IV. 12. 
Dionysius, XX. 3, See the 
well-known story of the censor 
Fabricius expelling Ilufinus from 
the senate, because he had ten 
ounds’ weight of silver plate in 
is possession. 

^ As, for instance, that of an 
actor. See Livy, VII. 2. 
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Beyond this the censor had no power of degra- 
dation ; for the private rights of Roman citizens 
could not be taken away by any magistrate ; the sen- 
tence could only affect his honours, or such privi- 
leges as were strictly political. 


CHAP. 

xvn. 


Yet the censors had a farther hold even on the Power «f 

. 1 . 1 tijc censors 

scramns, nor was tiieir power limited to tne de- over the 
grading a citizen irom his rank; they could also the people. 


affect his fortune. It was their business, as I have 


said, to make a return of the projierty of every 
Roman, and of its value ; for the taxes were levied 


according to this return, and here too its evidence 
was decisive. Every citizen jircsented at the census 
a detailed account of his jiroperty; he stated the 
narne'^ and situation of his landed estate, what pro- 


“ There is a remarkable passapfe 
in Livy, XLV. 15, in which C. 
Claudius, one of the censors in 
the year 5B4, is represented as de- 
nying the right of the censor to 
deprive any man of his vote : he 
could remove him from a more 
honourable tribe to a less honour- 
able, but he could not remove 
him from all the thirty- five tribes, 
and so, in effect, disfranchise him. 
And yet the expression “ in ajra- 
rioB referri,” is equivalent to “in 
Caeritum tabulas referri,” and this 
is a well-known designation of the 
“ civitas sine suffragio for Gel- 
lius says expressly, that “ in has 
tabulas censores referri jubebant, 
quos notse caiis& suffragiis pri- 
vabant.” XVI. 13. It would seem, 
however, that " tribu movere,” 
and “in aerarios referre,” were 
two distinct sentences, and that 
the former did indeed only imply 
a removal from a higher tribe to a 


lower (in which sense it probably 
is that Dionysius speaks of the 
censors as removing a man us ras 
Ta>v drifiuiv XVIII. 22. 

Fragm. Mai); but that the latter 
was for the time equivalent to a 
judicium turpe, and deprived a 
citizen of all his political rights ; 
but it could be reversed either by 
the censor’s colleague, or by ihe 
next censors. But the question 
concerning the cTrarians, like 
every other connected with the 
censors and the centuries, is betet 
with dilhculties, from our igno- 
rance of the changes introduced 
at different periods, and thus being 
apt to ascribe to one time what 
is applicable only to another. 

Bee all these particulars m the 
“forma censualis,” given by Ul- 
pian, de Censibus, lib. III. quoted 
in the Digest, Tit. de Censibus, 
L. 4. (Lib. L. Tit. XV.) 
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portion of it was arable, what was meadow, what 
vineyard, and what olive ground. He was even to 
number his vines and olive trees, and to the whole 
thus minutely described he was to affix his own valu- 
ation. lie was to observe the same rules with regard 
to his slaves, and undoubtedly wutli regard to his 
horses and cattle ; for all these came under the same 
class of r('s mancijiii. But tlu^ censor had an un- 
limited powTU- of setting on all tlu\so things a higher 
valuation, and conse<|uently of subjecting them to a 
higher rate of taxation. Further, w^e have instances 
of a censors calling for a return of other articles of 
jiroperty, such as clothing, jewels, and carriages, 
Avhich were not returned in the regular order of the 
census; and on these he w^ould set an extravagant 
valuation, to ten times their actual wuirth. Nor does 
it appear that in these cases there was any remedy 
for the person aggrieved : the censor s decision was 
final. On the return of taxable projiorty thus made, 
the senate, in case of need, levied a certain rate, 
ordinarily'^, as it seems, of no more than oiui per 
thousand ; but raised, as circumstances might require, 
to twT), three, or four jier thousand. For it must be 
understood that this projierty tax, or tributum, was 
mostly a war tax, and not a j>art of the n^gular re- 


Livy, XXXIX. 44. Ornamenta the second Punic war; Livy, 
et vestem muliebrem et vehicula XXIX. 15; and Niebuhr con* 
.... in censum referre jussit : eludes that it was the ordinary 
. , . . uti decies tanto pluris (juam rate. “'Chree per thousand*’ is 
quanti eesent iestimarentur. mentioned as the rate hxed by 

This was the proportion ob- Cato and Valerius Flaccus in their 
served in the tribute imposed on severe censorship in 568. Livy, 
the twelve defaulting colonies in XXXIX. 44. 
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venues of the state : it misfht happen, therefore, that chap. 

^ ^ * XVII 

no property-tax was levied, and in that case the ' — v— l- 
censur’s surcliarge, or over-valuation, would have been 
inoperative ; but wars were so frequent, and the ne- 
cessities of the state so great, in the early periods 
of the Roman history, that there was probably no 
one term of five years in which the tributum was not 
needed, and consequently no return of any censors 
which was not carried into effect. We are told also 
that the censors’*, on some occasions, not only put 
their own valuation on the jirojierty returned at the 
census, but also fixed the rate to bo levied upon it : 
being sure in this, as in so many other instances, to 
have their acts sanctioned by the senate, if it did not 
appear that they had been influenced hy any un- 
worthy motives. 

In addition to this ffreat power with regard to the Owr the 

^ vectiffillia, or 

taxes, or tributa, the censors had the entire manage- property of 
ment of the regular revenues of the state, or of its niouwoaith. 
vectigalia^^ They were the Coininonwealth’s stew- 
ards, and to their hands all its property was en- 
trusted. But these state demesnes were ample and 
various, including arable land, vineyards, pastures, 
forests, mines, harbours, fisheries, and buildings; tlie 
letting or farming of all tlicse belonged wholly to 
the censors ; the harbours, including the portoria or 
customs, which appear to have been levied as a har- 
bour, wharfage, and perha])s w^archouse duty. They 
were thus a charge paid by the merchant for his use 

Livy, XXXIX. 44. sub nutu atque arbitrio (censorum 

Ut vectigalia populi Romani essent. Livy, IV, 8. 

VOL. 1. A a 
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of the state’s property : and this is the proper notion 
of vectigal as op])Osed to trihutum; that the first 
was received by the state in its capacity of landlord 
or proprietor, the latter was paid to it as a political 
society : the vectigal was given by the farmer, trader, 
or consumer, as the price of some commercial or 
economical benefit; the tributum was the citizen’s 
duty to his country. Besides all these sources of re- 
venue, the state claimed a mono])oly of salt^“ ; and 
the right of selling this most necessary article was 
also let by the censors on their own terms; for they 
fixed the price at which it was to be sold to the 
public. Why salt was thus considered as state i)ro- 
perty may probably be explained on the principle 
that the sea and the sea-shore belonged to no man ; 
and in a country where the whole suj)2)ly of salt 
comes from the sea, it would not a]>pear unnatural 
that the state should take into its own hands the 
sale of a commodity so universally needed, and which 
was derived immediately from that element which 
no individual could claim as his pro])erty. At any 
rate, salt was at Rome, as afterwards in France, an 
article that could be sold only by the government. 

With these almost kingly powers, and arrayed in 


^ The salt works at the mouth 
of the Tiber were said to have 
been first established in the reign 
of Ancus Marcius. Livy, 1. 33 . 
According to Gronovius’ excellent 
note on the well-known passage 
in Livy, II. 9, the government in 
the earlier times of the Common- 
wealth kept the sale of salt in its 


own hands, and did not farm it, 
as was usual with the other vecti- 
gaha. But it was farmed, and the 
price at which it was to he sold 
was fixed by the censors in the 
year 548 , when M. Livius, one of 
the censors, acquired from this 
very circumstance his nickname 
Salinator. Livy, XXIX. 37. 
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kingly state, for the censor’s robe was all scarlet, 
and not merely bordered with a scarlet band, elected ' — ^ 
by the curiae, and holding their office for five years, 
the censors might well seem too great for a free com- 
monwealth, and the patricians, in retaining an office 
so impoi*tant in their own exclusive possession, 
seemed to have more than compensated for their loss 
of a part of the military tribuneship, had the consti- 
tution of 312 been really acted on. It was a most 
welcome law then to the commons, when the dicta- 
tor IMamercus iEmilius, in the year 321, proposed 
the shortening of the term of the censor’s office to 
eighteen months. Nor did the patricians refuse 
their consent to the measure ; for there were many 
of their body who felt that a magistiacy held for five 
years could be accessible only to a few individuals of 
the highest distinction ; and that the mass of the 
patricians, no less than of the commons, would be 
subject to the powder of the censors without being 
ever able to exercise it themselves. 

The greatness of the censor’s office has led me to 
depart a little from the chronological order of events, 
and to anticipate by a few years the regular mention 
of the ifilmilian law. I now go back to the year 
312, and the appointment of consuls in the room of 
tribunes of the soldiers, immediately after the insti- 
tution of this latter office. 

Polybius, VI. 53. And a and magnificent of any. See Ta- 
censor’s funeral, funus ceiisorium, citus, Ann. IV. 15, and XIL 2, 
used to be voted even to the em- with Lipsius’ note on the first- 
perors, as the most honourable quoted passage. 

A a 2 
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^AP. Consuls continued to be api)ointed for the next 
' — ' four years ; but a memorable event which occurred 
in the year 316, again led to the election of tribunes. 
A.U.C.31S. The year 315 had been a season of great scarcity^® ; a 
Scmityfand Special offic('r had been named with the title of pnc- 
bcraiitilsof fectus aniioiiaj, or master of the markets, in order 
Sp. Ma,iiu«. relieve the general distress ; but he had been able 
to do very little, and the suffering was so extreme, 
that many of the poorer citizens threw themselves 
into the Tiber in dcs])air. In this state of things’®’, 
S]). Ma'lius, one of the richest of the commons, and 
a member of one of the plebeian centuries of knights 
or equites, a man of large mercantile dealings, and 
having thus many connexions in the neighbouring 
countries, succeeded in making large purchases of 
corn, and issued it to the poorer citizens either at a 
very low price or even gratis. He thus became ex- 
ceedingly popular, and was followed by a great mul- 
titude-'' whenever he ap])eared in the forum ; so that 
it was sujiposed that he w'ould attempt to win a 
share of the consulship for the commons, and was 
likely himself to become the first plebeian consul. 
The patricians, resolved to prevent this, procured the 
appointment of one of the most eminent of their 
A.n.c. 316. order, T. Quinctius Capitoliuus ; but the danger 
might be only delayed ; the scarcity still continued, 
and MjeHus was gaining fresh poiuilarity every day ; 


*** Livy, IV. 12. men to seize the Capitol, and other 

Livy, IV. 13. Zonaras, VII. strong positions in the city; for 
2'^. this must be the meaning of the 

^ Zonaras adds, that he bad expression, iiropiaaro (fipovpove. 
actually provided himself with 
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the harvest was still distant, and if the distress be- chap. 
came greater, the mingled despair and gratitude of 
the commons might overbear all opposition, and the 
consulship might be WTested from the patricians in 
spite of all their efforts. On a sudden it was an- 
nounced that the old L. Quinctius Cincinnatus had 
been named dictator by the consul T. Quinctius, in 
consequence of a meeting of the senate : the dictator 
had made C. Servilius Ahalahis master of the horse; 
the patricians and the plebeian knights had occu- 
})ied the Cajutol and the other strong places of the 
city during the night, and in the morning the dictator 
appeared in the forum, with the array of his four- 
aiid-twenty lictors, all bearing along with their rods 
those well-known axes which denoted his sovereigix 
power, while he was supported besides by his master 
of the horse, at the head of a numerous body of the 
younger patricians in arms. 

The dictator took his seat at his tribunal, and sent iie is put to 
C. Ahala to summon Maclius to appear before him. AUida.'*^ ’ 
As master of the horse, all the members of the cen- 


The senate, according to 
Zonaras, appointed L. Quinctius 
dictator before they left the senate 
house ; and they did not separate 
till evening, that the result of 
their measures might not be pre- 
maturely known. The occupation 
of the Capitol during the night, 
and the appearance of the dictator 
in the forum early in the morning, 
ready to anticipate whatever might 
have been the designs of Mtelius, 
remind us of the Doge of Venice, 
Gradenigo, and the energetic mea- 
sures by which he met and baffled 


the conspiracy of the Querini and 
Thiepoli. See Daru, B. VII. 

Zonaras says, that the Capitol 
was secured dia twv iTTTTfwv. This 
may include the plebeian centuries 
of knights, but it certainly applies 
mainly to the patricians, who were 
all enrolled in the sex suffragia, or 
patrician centuries of knights or 
cavalry. And so, after the death 
of Maelius, Ahala is described as 
returning to the dictator, “ stipa- 
tus catervik patriciorum juvenum.*' 
Livy, IV. 14. 
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tunes of ecjuiteswere under liis immediate authority; 
and on this account ])crhaps lie was chosen to de- 
liver the summons. Mailius saw that his fate was 
determined ; he endeavoured to fly ; his enemies 
charged him with snatching up a butcher’s knife ”, 
and endeavouring to repel the knights who were pur- 
suing him: under somewhat similar circumstances 
the treacherous murder of Wat Tyler was excused 
by his pretended insolent behaviour to the king; 
and Ahala, as eager as Sir William Walworth to do 
his work, slew Mrelius on the s]>ot, as guilty of dis- 
obedience. The old dictator ” justified the deed to 
the multitude : “ Madius had aimed, not at the con- 
sulship, but at making himself king ; the master of 
the markets had reported to the senate that secret 
meetings W'ere held at his house, and arms col- 
lected : to meet this danger the senate had appointed 
a dictator; he had purjiosed to try Malius, and 
judge him according to his guilt or innocence ; but 
as he had refused to obey his summons, and had 
resisted his own immediate commander, he had been 
lawfully slain Immediately afterwards, treating 
Mailius as a convicted traitor, he ordered his house 
to be levelled with the ground; thus the story of 
the concealed arms could never be disproved ; for no 
time was allowed to the tribunes of the commons to 
search the house : Melius’ enemies might report 

Dionysius, XII. 1. Fragrn. diet of “justifiable homicide.’* 
Mai. Suetonius pronounces this same 

Livy, IV. 15. judgment on the murder of Caesar, 

“ J ure caesum pronuntiavit,” “ Pra*gravant caetera facta dictaque 
an expression which seems as ejus ut , . . . jure caesus existime- 
technical , and ofificial as our ver- tur.” C. 76. 
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whatever they pleased. The house stood under the chap. 
Caj)itol, not far from the Mamertine prison and the ' — -r^ 
site of it was for ages after called the iEquimajlium, 
or the Mcelian level. 

Such is the story which the traditions or memoirs The com- 
of the Quinctian and Servilian families handed down, (lignant at 
and which the annalists adopted on their authority. 
Whatever ambitious designs Mselius may have had, 
nothing, even according to the statement of his ene- 
mies, was proved against him ; and his aiming at the 
consulship would have been a sufficient crime in the 
eyes of the patricians to tempt them to violent mea- 
sures. On the other hand, charity was so little 
familiar to the Greeks and Romans, that the splendid 
munihcence of Mtelius is in itself suspicious ; a time 
of great distress would make it easy for a man of his 
■w’ealth to engage a band of armed adventurers, suffi- 
cient to put him in possession of the Capitol by a 
sudden attack ; and then his popularity with the 
commons, and their hatred of the patricians, would 
have rendered him ample service. However, the 
commons were indignant at his summary death; and 
there is a dim and confused account of disturbances 
consequent upon it. Ahala was obliged to leave 
Rome ; and tribunes of the soldiers instead of con- 

Niebuhr, Vol. IT. note 928. diately afterwards mentions “in- 
Bunsen, Beschreibunpr der Stadt vidia Naeicge.” Now offensio is 
Horn. Vol. III. p. 46. V'arro, Ling, in itself an ambiguous term, and 
Lat. V. § 157. Ed Muller. may signify either exilium or in- 

Valerius Ma.ximus, V. 3. § 2. vidia; either “the misfortune or 
And so Cicero, de Republic^, I. 3. calamity of Ahala,” or “ the odium 
Offensio commemoratur Ahalije. which he incurred.” But then 
He had just before spoken of this odium may have induced him 
“ Camilli exilium, ” and imme- to leave Rome, as Nasica did. 
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is intelligible ; and the strength of the patricians in 
the comitia of the centuries, the immense jiower of 
the officer who presided at them, and perhaps also 
the natural leaning of the richer plebeians to the side 
of the patricians in a time of distress, when the con- 
test was so likely to take the form of one between 
numbers and property, will sufficiently account for 
the election of three ])atricians, and amongst them of 
L. Quinctins, the son of the old dictator. But still 
the greatest number of votes was given to Mamer- 
cus iEmilins, who had been chosen one of the qna;s- 
tores jmrricidii along with L. Valerius a few years 
.before, and whose popular dictatorship four years 
later we have already noticed. 

storj ofL. There was, however, a much more mysterious 

Minucius ^ 

having gone stoiT to 1)6 fouiid ill soiiiG of tlio aniialists from 

over to tlie 

commons whom Livy compiled his history; that L. Minucius, 

and oflus . 

popular acte. that Very master of the markets who is said to have 
given the first information of the dangerous designs 
of Sp. Mailius, now in the distui-bances that followed 
wont over from the patricians to the commons, was 
chosen by the ten tribunes to be their colleague, thus 
raising the number to eleven, and in this office put a 
stop to the dissensions. Further, he is said to have 
brought dovn the ])rice of com at the end of three 
market days to one as for the modius and to have 

without undergoing any formal Domo, c. 32, and this may have 
trial ; and then when his party been called a return from banish- 
was strong enough, he may have ment without much exaggeration, 
returned, according to the state- Livy, IV. 16. 
ment of the pseudo-Cicero pro ^ Pliny, Hist. Nat. XVIII, 4. 
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become so popular, that the commons presented him, chap. 
as their deliverer out of misery, with an ox with 
gildcd honis to offer as a sacrifice^*; and a statue 
was erected in his honour without the Porta Trige- 
mina, made out of the bronze or brass coins which 
the commons subscribed for the pur])Ose, each man 
contributing an ounce, or the twelfth i)art of the as, 
which was still of the weight of a full pound. 

Dion Cassius has preserved a statement, that in Remarks on 
these times many patricians did in fact go over to the * 
commons ; and it is remarkable that from this time 
forward we meet with none but plebeians of the name 
of Minucius, although patrician Miiiucii have hither- 
to occurred several times in the Fasti. And it is 
conceivable enough that if any man had wished so to 


Livy describes this as if Minu- 
cius had sold at this rate the corn 
which Majlius had collected, and 
which had been confiscated after 
his death. But Pliny’s expres- 
sion, ** in trinis nundinis ad assem 
rede^it,” implies a more gradual 
and at the same time a more ex- 
tensive reduction of the price. If 
he proposed a law to fix a maxi- 
mum, it would of course require 
three nundina? to elapse before it 
could be passed ; and this may be 
Pliny’s meaning. Then the sale 
of Melius’ corn at a cheap rate 
may have taken place in the mean- 
while ; and if much corn had 
really been hoarded, it would na- 
turally cause a great reduction of 
prices when brought suddenly into 
the market in the spring, espe- 
cially if there was a promise of an 
abundant harvest in the coming 
summer. 

^ Livy motions the ox, Pliny 


the statue, XVIII. 4, and XXXIV. 
11, and both specify the place, 
extra portam Trigeminam, that is, 
on the hank of the Tiber, between 
the north-eastern foot of the Aven- 
tine and the river. But as Livy’s 
expression, “hove aurato extra 
portam Trigeminam est donatus,” 
IS rather strange, his editors have 
proposed various corrections, 
amongst which, the most plausi- 
ble was that of Gronovius, who 
proposed to read “ hove et prato.” 
But a bos auratus, that is, auratia 
cornibus, was given by the consul 
to P. Decius, one of the tribunes 
of the soldiers, for saving his 
army in the first Samnite war, 
Livy, VII. 37 : and Niebuhr’s 
conjecture is simpler and more 
proDable, that the words, " et sta- 
tu^ ” have dropped out in Livy's 
text, between “ hove aurato ” and 
“ extra portam Trigeminam.” 
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degrade himself, as the patricians would consider it, 
he might have done it with no opposition on their 
part: nay, they would have at once cast him out 
from their body as an unworthy member; for the 
feeling of later times, when P. Clodius was adopted 
into a jdebeiaii family, to enable him to stand for the 
tribuiioship, and when the aristocracy opposed it as 
only furthering the purposes of his ambition, could 
not exist amongst the haughty patricians of the 
fourth century. On the other hand, Cicero treats 
these sujiposed passings ovc'r from one order to the 
other as mostly fictitious ; and invented by 2)lebeians, 
merely to claim for themselves kindred with an old 
])atrician house of the sanie name. Nor is it pro- 
bable that there could have been eleven tribunes at 
once ; but it may be that L. Minucius so acted in 
concert with the tribunes as master of the markets ' 
that he was said to be like an eleventh member of 
their college. The rest is sufficiently jirobable, that he 
])roposed and carried, after the regular period of three 
market days, a law to fix the maximum at which 
corn should be sold ; and this, in a season of scarcity, 
when the evil is always attributed by the vulgar 
to the covetousness of corn dealers, rather than to 


lliree of the tribunes, we 
are told by Livy, had taken no 
part in proposing the vote of the 
commons, which rewarded Minu- 
cius with his ox and his statue; 
but on the contrary continued to 
revile him, as he had been the 
first person to give information to 
the senate of the supposed trea- 
sonable desigus of Mselius. But 


the other seven, constituting the 
majority of the college, must have 
gone along with him in his mea- 
sures as master of the markets, 
and his acting in concert with 
them, perhaps in some instances 
against the wishes of the patri- 
cians, may have given rise to the 
story. 
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natural causes, would quite account for his popu- 

In the following year, how'ever, consuls were again Dictatorship 
chosen, and continued to be so for four years, that cu» hmi- 
is, till 321, when Mamcrciis iEmilius was appointed 
dictator. His law for abridging the duration of the 
censor’s office so offended the existing censors, one 
of whom was M. Geganius Macerinus, already known 
as a zealous partizan of his order in his consulship in 
308, that they degraded him from his tribe and 
rated his property in the census at eight times as much 
as its real value. The commons were so indignant, 
that they called aloud for military tribunes instead of 
consuls; and for the next two years tribunes wore 
accordingly elected ; but still no plebeian was chosen, 
nor even any patrician distinguished for his attach- 
ment to the popular cause. 

Again, for live years we find the names of consuls Thctrbunei 
in the Fasti, from 324 to 328 inclusive. But the inons'aro 
power of the commons was silently and healthily by the 

■* • 1 1 * senate to 

advancing : and within this short period we find two compel Um 

” , , consuls to 

remarkable instances of it. In 325^, T. Quinctius, submit to its 

authority. 

a son of the old L. Cincinnatus, and C. Julius 
Mento, were consuls. The iFitjuians and Volscians 
had united their forces, and assembled a grc'at anny 
at their usual position on Algidus. A jiestilence 
nearly cotemporary with that w’hich visited Athens 
so fearfully in the early years of the Peloponnesian 
war, had prevailed in Home at intervals during the 



^ Livy, IV. 24. 


Livy, IV. 26. 
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^AP. last four years, and had carried off great numbers of 
' — the people. This gave a sense of weakness, and to 
increase it, the consuls attacking the enemy on Al- 
gidus were defeated. Then the senate resolved to 
api)oint a dictator ; hut the consuls, jealous at this 
implied censure on themselves, refused to obey the 
senate’s decree. Some j)arty or family feuds, of which 
we know nothing, were most probably at work in this 
dispute; and it was proposed and carried that the 
senate should call upon the tribunes for their aid. 
Niebuhr thinks that the tribunes were called upon 
to propose the senate’s decree to the commons, 
that their accej)tance of it might give it the forcti 
of a law. Livy’s story is, that the tribunes threat- 
ened to throw the consuls into prison, if they per- 
sisted in disobeying the senate. However this be, 
there was at any rate an imj)ortant acknowledgment 
of the power of the commons, when the ])atrician 
senate appealed to them to enforce its anthoi-ity over 
the highest ])atrician magistrates. 

Tii6qMC8- Again in 328, when a war with Veii was resolved 
with Veil i, on, the tribunes threatened to stoi) the enlistments 

subuiittefl to * 

the ccDtu- of soldiers, unless the question of going to war were 
first submitted to the ]»oople in their centuries. Tlui 
senate had considered its owm decree sufficient ; luit 
it had taught the trilnuics by its own conduct not to 
regard it so ; and accordingly the war was jiroposed 
in the comitia, and sanctioned by the votes of all the 
centuries. 


** Livy, IV. 30. 
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These were great constitutional points; another chap. 
matter, deeply affecting individuals, had been pro- 
vided for by a law passed three years before, which a.c. 427 . 
fixed a definite money eommntation for the fines of 

•' rommutft- 

*sheep and oxen commonly imposed by the consuls »i>« 
for contempt of their jurisdiction. That the pay- »'‘ccp and 
ment of these fines in kind would be often highly 
vexatious is obvious : and if the consul wore allowed 
to fix his own rate of commutation, it might bear 
hardly on the delinquent, especially if, as is probable, 
the brass money wjis now beginning to rise in value, 
so that the old money price of an ox or a she(‘]) 
would bo now more than it was worth. Cicero’s 
statement^® is, that the censors L. Papirius and P. 

Pinarius had imposed their fines in kin>l, and had 
thus seized so many cattle, that the consuls, to relieve 
the commons, fixed an easy rate of money commu- 
tation, at which the cattle might be redeemed. 

From the year 329 to 341 wc have tribunes con- a.u.o. jbi. 

* ^ A C. 421. 

stantly, with the exception of only two years, instead 
of consuls. In 331, after a long interval, W'e again 
ht>ar of a cfill for an agrarian law ; recent victories 
over the Volscians and Vcientians had added pro- 
bably to the amount of the demesne land ; and the 
patricians who occupied it, either paid no acknowledg- 
ment for it at all, or if they did, it went not in the 
national treasury, but into that of their own order ; 
the commons reaped no benefit from it. At the same 
time the commons had to serve at their own expense 

^ Livy, IV. 30. Livy, IV. .'1(5. 

De Republic^, II. 35. 
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^HAP. in war ; and thus, as the poorer classes could ill su]v 

' — port this burden, and could provide themselves only 
with the most inferior arras, the numbers and the 
efficiency of the regular infantry were much below 
what they might have been. Accordingly, the tri- 
bunes demanded that there should be a division of a 
))ortion of the demesne land amongst the commons ; 
and that the occupiers of the remainder should pay 
their vectigal regularly, and that it should be devoted 
to the jmrpose of paying the soldiers. Here was a 
question in which the mass of the commons were 
interested: and it was likely, that during the con- 
tinuance of this contest, the leaders of the commons 
would gain some of those points which they so longed 
for, but which were of far less importance in the 
estimate of their followers, an admission to the higher 
magistracies. 

A^iic^.w. A fevourable oj)portunity presented itself throe 

Tilt- office of years afterwards, in 334: when the patricians^® them- 

the qums- ^ * 

tores eiassici selves ])ropoRea ail increase in the number of the 

is thrown ^ 

open to the ousestores classici, tnose officers chosen by the cen- 

ronimous. , ... 

turies, and quite distinct from the qiia3stores par- 
ricidii, whose business it was to receive all money 
paid to the public treasury, and to make all payments 
from it. This was an office of great trust and dig- 
nity, and was usually regarded as a title to a place 
in the senate ; the censors, in drawing out their list 
of that body, generally included in it the quaestors of 
the last five years. Now, as wars were beginning to 


Livy, IV. 43. 
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be carried on on a greater scale, and were attended chap. 

® XVII 

with more success than formerly, it was desirable to ' 

have two new quaestors to accompany the armies to 
the field, and to take charge of the plunder that 
might be gained, or of the lands that might be con- 
quered. But the tribunes naturally demanded, that 
if the college of quaestors were thus increased to 
four, two of them should be chosen from the com- 
mons. This the senate would not listen to, but |)ro- 
posed that the whole number should be taken indis- 
criminately from either order. When the tribunes 
refused to accept this compromise, having learned 
from experience that such a pretended free choice 
would always end in the exclusive election of patri- 
cians, the senate dropped the measure altogether. 

But the tribunes then brought it forward themselves, 
and after long disputes, the comjiromise firet proposed 
by the senate was accepted, and the quarstorshi]), 
with its four places, was declared by law to be open 
alike to the patricians and to the commons. 

Here again the advantage gained by the commons Diipnt« 
as an order was great ; but the individuals who had ^arioniiiw. 
sowed the seed did not reap the fruit ; for again, m. Postu- 
owing to the gTcat influence of the magistrate who *'* 
presided at the comitia, none but patrician quaestors 
were chosen. Still the commons waxed stronger; 
three years afterwards, in 337, an agrarian law^’ was A.o.c.337. 
{)asse(l, by which fifteen hundred of the commons 
received allotments of two jugera a man out of the 


“ Livy, IV. 47. 
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CHAP, land lately conquered from the people of Lavici. 
' — But a larger division of the demesne land was .de- 
manded, and in a quarter where it could be enjoyed 
more securely; for the colonists sent to a frontier 
district would have continually to defend their new 
property with their swords, and men naturally longed 
for a division of the old demesne nearer home, which 
every new advance of the Roman boundary placed at 
a greater distance from danger. This, however, the 
patrician occuj)icrs of this land were too powerful to 
permit ; and the contest really turned upon the dis- 
A.U.C. 340. poaal of the now conquests. Thus, in 340, Bohn was 
A.c. 412. town of the ^Eijuians, not far from 

Lavici ; and the commons reipired that a portion of 
this newly-won territory might, at least, be allotted 
to them, hlven this was resisted, and by none more 
vehemently than by M. Postumius Regillensis^^ one 
of the military tribunes of the year 341. He com- 
manded one of the armies which were in the field 
against the iEquians, and abusing his military power 
for political purposes, he threatened to visit upon his 
soldiers any display of feeling which they might have 
shown ill favour of the proposed agrarian law. This 
excited universal indignation, which he heightened 
by refusing to his army any share of the spoil which 
they had won in recovering Bolie from the iEquians. 
Open discontent then broke out, and Postumius re- 
pressing it with extreme severity, and the most mer- 
ciless executions, provoked his soldiers to a mutiny, 
in which he was stoned to death. 

Livy, IV. 49, 60. 
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A crime so rare in the Roman annals produced its chap. 
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natural and just consequence, a reaction against the 
cause which appeared to be connected with it. Con- conse- 

* ^ quence of 

suls were chosen instead of tribunes of the soldiers ; ““ muraer. 
and the commons, to whom the senate had given 
the choice of the judge in this cause, commissioned 
the consuls to inquire into the murder of Postumius, 
and to punish the guilty. This choice was sanc- 
tioned by the curiaj, and the judges thus appointed 
fulfilled their task with moderation, so that the in- 
fluence which the patricians had gained by the whole 
transaction was marked by the undisturbed election 
of consuls for three years following. But by that 
time the feeling had changed : the continued oppo- 
sition of the }»atricians to any agrarian law seemed 
a more present evil than the murder of Postumius : 
and while that crime had been duly punished, the 
injustice of the patricians was triumphant. It is 
dangerous to overlook a change in public opinion, 
and still more to try to force in its old direction 
the tide which is beginning to turn. The patricians 
carried the election of consuls for a fourth year, in 
spite of a stronor feelinff of discontent ; but the a.u.c. 346. 

^ 1 , . . y 11 , A.C. 40B. 

commons were so roused, that in spite ot all obstruc- 


“A plebe, conseneu populi, 
consulibus negotiura mandatur.” 
Livy, IV. 51. A remarkable pas- 
sage, which Niebuhr, as may be 
supposed, has not forgotten to 
appeal to, as a proof of the iden- 
tity of the populus in old times 
with the patricians. It would seem 
as if the murder of Postumius was 
regarded as a crime committed by 

VOL. I. 


plebeians against the patrician 
order ; it was then an act of mo- 
deration in the senate, to allow 
the offending party to name the 
judge, and the patricians, to whom 
the injury had lieen done, would 
at any rate require that the nomi- 
nation should be submitted to 
them for their approval. 

B b 
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CHAP, tions caused by the presiding officer, they elected at 
' — the open comitia of quaestors “ no fewer than three 
plebeians. ' 

Contests Tlien the agrarian law was demanded more vehe- 
agrarian law mcntly than cver, and three tribunes, all of the 
Icilian femily, were conspicuous as the leaders of the 
commons. The year jassed away in these contests, 
but the commons insisted on having tribunes instead 
of consuls for the year following ; and fhis was con- 
sented to but at the same time rendered nugatory 
by the condition annexed to it, that none of the tri- 
bunes of the commons of that year should be either 
re-elected to the same office or be chosen tribunes of 
the soldiers. Thus those candidates being excluded 
whose claims were greatest, the patricians once more 
succeeded in defeating the plebeian candidates of less 
name, and in obtaining every place in the tribune- 
ship for their own body. 

A.TJ.C. 349. Two years afterwards came the issue of the con- 
Pay ^nted test. A trucG which had been concluded for twenty 
years vrith the Veientians was now on the point of 


Livy, IV, 54. 

Livy, IV. 55. 

48 Livy, IV. 58. Livy says that 
in the year 348 the truce had 
already expired, and as it had 
been concluded, according to his 
own account, in the year 330, 
Niebuhr supposes that it must 
have been intended to last only 
for twenty cyclic years, of ten 
months each. But we lind that 
hostilities did not begin till 350, 
and no one will believe that the 
Romans allowed two years, in 
which they were, according to an- 


cient notions, at war with Veii, 
to pass away without attacking 
their enemy, because the Veien- 
tians were involved in civil dissen- 
sions, and the Romans were too 
generous to take advantage of their 
weakness. We see from Thucy- 
dides, V. 14, that it was usual 
when a truce was nearly expired, 
to negotiate as to the terms on 
which it might be renewed: and 
this, I doubt not, is the true ex- 
planation of the negotiations that 
went on during the years 348 and 
349. 
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expiring; and as war rather than peace was sup- 
posed to be the natural state of things between two 
nations, unless some express' treaty was interposed, 
so at the end of the truce hostilities would be*'.'*^*® 

SIX. 

resumed of course, unless either party wished to 
renew it, and was willing to purcliase its continuance 
on the enemy’s terms. Rome now felt itself much 
stronger than Veil, for- that town had been lately 
tom with ihteraal discords, so much more violent 
and injurious than those of Rome, in proportion as 
there was less of equal law and of acknowledged 
rights. The Romans therefore put a higher price on 
the renewal of the truce than the Veientians would 
consent to pay ; and both nations prepared for war. 

This was the moment for tlie commons to press their 
claims, and they refused to vote for the war unless 
something was clone to satisfy#liem. The patricians, 
looking forward to*all the glory and dominion pro- 
mised them by the expected conquest of Veii, or 
yielding to the power of justice, at last gave way. 

The vectigal or tithe, due from the occupiers of 
the public land, was to provide pay for the soldiers ; 
if this were not sufficient, it was to be made good 
by a tax or tribute levied upon the whole people, 
according to the census of every citizen : and six tri- 
bunes of the soldiers were henceforth to be elected 


This is not stated by Livy; bably however paid very irre- 
but as it had been the great object gularly, and hence the pay of the 
insisted on by the tribunes, it is soldiers would, in point of fact, 
natural to suppose that it must be provided chiefly out of the tax 
either have been granted or at or tributum. 
any rate promised. It was pro- 

nb2 
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CHAP, annually; one of whom, as Niebuhr thinks, was 
— always to be a patrician, and to perform the im- 
portant judicial duties afterwards discharged by the 
pra?tor urbanus ; the other five were to be elected 
indiscriminately from either order. At any rate, six 
tribunes were elected from this time forwards, and 
tliis increased number gave the commons a greater 
likchhood of seeing some of the places filled by men 
of their own body. And so it happened,1n fiict ; but 
for this the commons had yet to wait five years 
more. 

Accordingly pay was issued to the soldiers, six 
tribunes of the soldiers were elected, and in the year 

Peloponnesian war, the 
Romans began their vast career of dominion by lay- 
ing sie^ to the great Etruscan city of Veii. 

• 

“ Livy, IV. 59, 60,^1. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


WARS OF THE ROMANS FROM 300 TO 364 — THE 
ANS AND'VOLSCIANS— THE ETRUSCANS— SIEGE AND 
CAPTURE OF VEII. 


Ta fi(v (TTTiMiifmt Tu Se TroXf/ioDmr— eJ irafxffKivdaavro ra iroXi^ 
fiia Kai fjjLTTfipoTfpoL eyhovTOf ptra mhvvm rai ptXeras woioip€Poi, 

Thucydides, 1. 18. 


The internal history of Rome in the first century of chap. 

the Commonwealth is obscure and often uncertain ; ' ^ 

nor can we venture to ])lace full confidence in the '''story of 

^ Rome is 

details of events, or of individual characters. The even inoix* 

imeertaiu 

family traditions and funeral orations out of which t'lau tiie 

, uomestie. 

the oldest annalists compiled their narratives were 
often, as we find, at variance with each other, and 
dealt largely in exaggeration and misrepresentation. 

Yet still up to a certain point they were a check 
ujion one another; there were necessarily limits to 
falsehood, when fellow-citizens, wlujther individuals 
or parties, were the subject on which it was exercised. 

But with regard to foreign enemies, even this check 
was wanting. Every family might claim victories 
over the .^quians or the Veientians: there was no 
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CHAP, sufficient knowledge of chronology to make it evi- 
V— ' dent that the story of one victory and one triumph 
was fatal to the truth of others ; the accommodating 
annalists found room for all. The account then of 
the early wars of the Romans cannot be trusted im- 
])licitly in its merest outline ; we have the highest 
authority ' for saying that victories and even triumphs 
were sometimes purely imaginary ; a year which is 
filled with pretended successes of the Romans may 
have witnessed nothing but their defeats. We are 
reduced therefore, not only to an outline, but to one 
made up from sucdi scattered and almost accidental 
notices, that scarcely any one but Niebuhr would 
have attempted, far less have been able to restore it. 
Here, as well as in the domestic history, the work is 
almost done to my hands : it wc re endless to make 
particular acknowledgments, when scarcely a page of 
this volume could have been written, had 1 not en- 
joyed the benefit of Niebuhr’s guidance. 

Advance of Our last notice of the foreign affairs of Rome? 

the Roman ‘ii i/*!-!*! 

iiowcr be- stoppod at that disastrous period, the end of the tliird 

iweeii .‘iOO Try • i-vri* 

nndwi-i. contury, when the .-Tiquians and Volscians, having 
overrun Latium, having occupied many of the Latin 
towns, and established themselvjcs on the Alban hills, 
Avere in the habit of carrying their plundering inroads 
up to the very walls of Rome. And whilst the 
Opican nations were thus formidable on the side of 
liatium, the Sabines made frequent descents into the 

' That namely of Cicero, in the eis (scil. in mortuoram laudationi- 
often-quoted passage of bis Bru- bus) quae facta non sunt, falsi tri- 
ms, c. 16. “Malta Bcripta sunt in umphi,” &c. 
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Roman territory between the Tiber and the Anio, chap. 

XVIII. 

and sometimes spread their ravages on that side also — 
as far as the immediate neighbourhood of the city. 

Such nearly was the state of things about the year 
300, which may bo considered as the lowest point of 
the Roman fortunes. The next sixty years witnessed 
a wonderful change ; at the end of that period the 
Roman power had spread itself out on every side, 
and the Opican nations, the Sabines, and the Etrus- 
cans, had all giverf way before it. 

Of these three enemies, the Sabines were the Siiocmsfui 
soonest and most effectually repelled. After the i>ctco with 
year 300, wlien M. Horatius Barbatus, the deliverer 
of the Roman commons from the decemvirs’ tyranny, 
is said to have gained a great victory over them'^, w'e 
read of them no more during a period of more than 
a hundred and fifty years. A treaty of some sort 
or other must have followed this victory ; perhaps it 
was only a truce for a certain number of years, 
which may have been continually renewed by mu- 
tual consent ; the Romans having enough to do in 
Latium and in Etruria ; and the Sabine youth find- 
ing a field for their onterprize, by joining their 
kinsmen, the Samnites, who soon after . this time 
began their conquests in Campania. Thus the Ro- 
man teiTitory along the left bank of the Tiber was 
left in peace, and the frontier of the Commonwealth 
on this side remained long unaltered, being bounded 

' Livy, III. 62, 63. Fasti Ca- vit) Ann. CCCIV. VII. K. Sep- 
pitolini. “ M. Horatius, M. F. tembr.” 

Barbatus^ de Sabineis (triumpba- 
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CHAP, by the territory of the Sabine city of Eretum, which 
^ — ' was situated about nineteen mifes from Rome. 

Wars with A far more obstinate and varied contest was main- 

thc.£quians 

andVoi- tainod acfaiiist the ^quians and Volsciaiis. It is 
tatorship pretended that L. Valerius, the worthy colleaffue of 

and victory ^ i ^ 

of A. PoBtji- ]VI. Horatius, gained a great victory over them in 
tu8. the year 300 ; but in 309 ^ we find them again 
ovcrninniug the Roman territory, and advancing un- 
opposed for the last time as far as the walls of Romo 
by the Esqiiiline gate. In that same year T. Quiiic- 
tius tlie consul is said to have gained a great victory 
over them, and there is this evidence of its reality, 
that the Romans established a gafiison on the ene- 
mies’ frontier at Verrugo'’; a i)lace undoubtedly on 
the Alban hills, but whether on Algidus above Tus- 
culum, or on the side of Velitra; looking towards 
Antium and the Volscian lowdands, seems impossible 
to be ascertained. From this time we hear of no 
general efforts of the ACquians and Volscians for fif- 
teen years ; but in 324 the united armies of the two 
A r.c.pe nations again appeared on Algidus*^, and the Romans 
in alarm named A. Postumius Tubertus dictator 
to oppose them. That the danger was great, is 
shown by the dreadful story related of A. Tubertus ^ 


^ Livy, III. 61 

* Livy, III. 66, 

Livy, IV. 1. 

^ Livy, IV. 26. 

' Livy, IV. 29, mentions the 
story, but wishes not to believe it. 
It is related however by Diodorus, 
XIL 64; by Valerius Maximus, 
II. 7. § 6 ; and by Aulus Geliius, 
XVII. 21. Geliius also speaks of 


“ Posthumia ** or Posthumiana 
imperia et Manliana,” L 13. § 7 ; 
aliliough it is one of Livy’s rea- 
sons for not believinff the story, 
that the common proverbial ex- 
pression to denote power arbitra- 
rily and cruelly exercised was 
"imperia Manliana non Postu- 
miana.” 
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that he executed his own son, for having engaged ohap. 
with the enemy without orders, although successfully. > — 
This rigorous observance of discipline always occurs 
in Roman history, when the Roman arms M'cre en- 
gaged in any contest more than ordinarily hazardous ; 
and thus in the great Latin war about ninety years 
after this period, the act of A. Postumius Tubertus 
was again repeated in the more famous instance of 
T. Manlius. On the present occasion the Latins and 
Ilernicaiis aided the Romans with their whole force, 
and the Opicaii nations were completely defeated. 

A truce of eight years was concluded with the 
jLquians* ; the po#er of the Volscians, already shaken 
by their defeat, was further weakened by civil dissen- 
sions ; the advocates for peace and war proceeding 
to the most violent extremities against each other. 

Eight years aftciwards®, the Opican nations, first War on iiio 
the Volscians and soon after the jEijuians, again frontier. 


** Livy, IV. 30. 

^ According to Livy, the i^^qui- 
ans had obtained a truce for eight 
years, in the beginning of the 
year 325. IV. 30. Five years after- 
wards, in 330, they are described 
as suing again for an extension of 
this term, and obtaining an ad- 
ditional truce for three years. IV. 
35. The renewal of hostilities is 
placed in the year 334, Livy, IV. 
43 ; but it may be concluded that 
it should in fact be placed a year 
earlier, and that the year 333, 
which with the Roman annalists is 
wholly devoid of military transac- 
tions, was indeed devoid of Ro- 
man victories, but not of defeats, 
or at least of disasters. For Livy 
begins the account of the next 


year with the words, “ Non diu- 
tius fortuna ^quis indulsit, qui 
ambiguam victoriam Volscorum 
pro sua amplexi fuerant.” Now 
this “dubia victoria'* had been 
won in 332, and the expression, 
“ non diutius indulsit," would im- 
ply that for a certain time fortune 
had favoured the iTiquians ; in 
other words, that they, encouraged 
by the Volscians’ success in 332, 
took up arms themselves in the 
following y6ar, and were during 
that year masters of the field. 
'I'hus it would seem that a truce 
of eight years, not cyclic but com- 
mon years, had been observed 
from 325 to 333 ; and the proba- 
bility is, that the term originally 
agreed upon was five years, to 
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CHAP, renewed the contest. The seat of war was again on 

XVIII ^ 

^ ^ the frontier of the ,®ciuians : and there in the year 

Ijavici and 

iwia taken 332 the Romaus received a chock which we may not 

by the ^ ^ 

Romans, improbably conjecture to have been a serious defeat. 
]Jut four years afterwards, in 336, the people of La- 
viei '® are mentioned as joining the jEquians, and are 
spoken of as new enemies. Lavici, now La Colonna, 
placed on an isolated hill w’hich rises as a sort of 
outwork at the northern extremity of the Alban 
cluster, had been one of the thirty Latin cities which 
signed the treaty of alliance with Rome in 261. 
Since that time the conquest of the Opican nations 
had sejtarated it from its old dlnfederacy, and it 
had possibly received an jEquian colony ; but it had 
hitherto taken no active part against Rome. Now 
however it openly joined the Aiquians ; and its sol- 
diers, after having ravaged the neighbouring territory 
of Tusculum, encam])od together with their allies in 
their old station on Algidus. They gained one vic- 
tory, but it was speedily retrieved by the dictator 
Q. Servilius Priscus ; Lavici was taken by the Ro- 
mans", its inhabitants massacred, expelled, or sold 
for slaves, and a large portion of its land was allotted 
to colonists of the Roman commons. This was a 
decided comiuest, and gave the Romans possession 
of an advantageous post on their enemy’s frontier. 
The A'ictory seems also to have shaken the Alquian 

which threewere afterwards added; added in 330 were an addition to 
Livy’s mistake consisting in this, this number, 
that he supposes the whole eight Livy, IV. 45. 
years’ truce to have been granted “ Livy, IV. 47. 
in 325, and that the three years 
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confederacy ; for Bola, another town formerly belong- 
ing to the Latins, but Avrested from them by the 
Opican conquerors, was allowed by the other .^quian 
states to fall unassisted, and another important post 
was thus occupied by the Romans. This happened 
in the year 341 

The tide had now turned, and as ill success loosened 
the bond which held the Opican nations and cities 
together, so victory strengthened the alliance of the 
Romans, Latins, and Ilernicans. In 342, this last 
peoj)Ie recovered Ferentinum one of tlieir towns 
which the Volscians had formerly conquered : and as 
wo hear in two foHowing years of the ravage of the 
Jjatin and ITernican territory by the enemy, we can- 
not doubt that all the three confederate nations took 


Continued 

SUCCeSBPH 

of llie Ro- 
mans, La- 
tins, and 
Ilernicans. 


an active jiart in the Avar. The Opicans, however, 
struggled vigorously ; the frontier j)osts of Verrugo 
and of the castle of CarA'entum ’’ Avere taken and 


retaken : but the jEquians suffered so much from 
having the seat of war so continually on their fron- 
tier, that in the rally of the Opican league, Av^hich 
took j)]ace in the year 347, the lowland Volscians 
appear at the head of the confederacy, and the 
gathering place of the army was at Antium. For 
two years nothing decisive happened ; but in 349 


Livy, IV. 49. Bunsen suggested to me the high 

Livy, IV. 51. ground of ^onte Ariano, Mons 

** Livy, IV. 55, 50. 58. Artemisius, the south-eastern sum- 

Livy, IV. 53. 55. The posi- mit of the Alban hills, which rises 
tion of Carventum and of its castle above Velletri. I have not been 
or citadel is wholly unknown Sir able to find any notice of the 
W. Gell puts it doubtfully at place in Westnhars work on the 
Uocca Masbirni, a high point on neighbourhood of Rome, 
the Volscian highlands near Cora. Livy, IV, 59. 
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CHAP, the Romans opened the campaign with their force 
■ — ^ divided into three small armies ; and while one 
threatened Antium, and a second advanced upon 
Ecetra*, laying M'aste the country on every side to 
divert the enemy’s attention, the third pushed direct 
for Anxur, or TaiTacina, a most important place, 
standing at the very end of the ])lain of the Pontine 
marshes, at the point where the Apennines of the 
Volsciaii highlands come down close upon the sea. 
They take Tarracina a Tyrrhenian city, had been subject to 
or Anxur’ Rome in the last jteriod of its Monarchy; immediately 
afterwards it had been con(|uered by the Volscians, 
and from them received its name of Anxur; it is the 
natural gatt? of the country round Rome on the one 
hand, and of Campania on the other, and its capture 
would restore the Roman boundary to the extent 
which it had formerly reached undiir the Tanjuinii. 
Its distance from the front of the war ])robably ])ut 
its inhabitants off their giiard, and it yielded to the 
sudden attack of the Romans with little resistance 
Twenty-five hundred of the inhabitants, who survived 
the storming of the town, were saved alive to be 
sold for slaves ; and the two divisions which had co- 
vered the siege now came up to join their (iomrades, 
and the plunder of the town was given to the whole 
army without distinction. Two years afterwards the 


It was probably a town be- 
lon^in^ to the same race as Circeii 
and Ardea ; that race which may 
be called either 1Y****^®"*^*^» Pelas- 
ffian, or Sikelian, and which in 
language and religion bore so 
close an affinity to the Greeks. 


Tarracina is mentioned as a de> 
pendent ally of Rome in the first 
treaty between Rome and Car- 
thage, concluded in the first year 
of the Commonwealth. See Poly- 
bius, III. 22. 

Livy, IV. 59, 
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Romans invaded the Volscian highlands, and Ar- chap. 

tena on the edge of the mountains, looking across ^ 

to the Alban hills at the back of Algidus, was taken 
and razed to the ground. From hcnceforw'ard the 
attention of Rome for some years was so much en- 
gaged by her w'ars on the Etruscan frontier, that she 
would have been well contented to have maintained 
and secured her conquests from the iEquians and 
Volscians, without endeavouring to extend them. 

And now was proved the advantage of the occupation 
of posts on the enemies’ territory, and still more of 
the Roman system of colonies. When Anxur was 
taken, the neighbouring Volscian cities seem to have 
concluded a truce with Rome to save their lands 
from ravage ; at least there w’as a free intercourse be- 
tween them and the garrison, and the Roman soldiers 
Avere scattered^" over the neighbourhood to traffic 
with the inhabitants instead of ])lundering them. 

A dvantage was taken of this, and Anxur was sur- Anxur is 
prised by a sudden attack and recovered. But as the a BurpiiBe, 
Vols(!iaiis are not cliargcd with perfidy, we must 
citlier suppose that the assailants came froiri some of 
the more distant cities, whicli had not been included 
in th(‘ truce, or that the truce itself was concluded 
only for periods of a few days and continued by 

Livy, IV. 61. The present Artena at a place not more than a 
Monte Fortino, accordinj? to Sir mile on the south-east of Monte 
W. Gell; and accordinpf to West- Fortino, where the remains of a 
phal also, if Artena, Ortona, and polygonal wall on a high level 
Virtona, be, as is probable, only spot are still visible, 
one and the same place. I learn Livy, V. 8. 
from a review of this history in ** Like the ten days* truce, which 

the Dublin Review, No. XIII. was all that the Bceotians could be 
that Nibby fixes the exact site of persuaded to agree to with Athens, 
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CHAP, successive renewals ; and that at the end of one of 
■ — these periods the Volscians had refused to renew it, 
whilst the Romans had fully depended on its con- 
tinuance. I’his was in 353, and two years after- 
But again wards Anxur was again recovered by a fresh surprise, 

rccovci ctl 

the Volscians neglecting to guard their walls whilst 
keeping a festival. It was recovered just in time ; 
for as the w'ar of the Romans with Veii and the 


neighbouring cities still continued, the Opican na- 
tions seem to have renewed thtar league, and made 
another combined effort to retrieve their losses. In 


358 the Volscians were employed in besieging 
Anxur, while the iEquians were surrounding Lavici : 
had not the Romans possessed these two posts, the 
enemy might have again spread ravage over their 
whole territory, at a moment when a force could ill 
have been spared to check them. As it was, Anxur 
and Lavici were left to their own resources, and to 


the aid of the Latins and Hernicans, who at this cri- 


tical period seem to have sustained the whole weight 
of the struggle with the Opican nations, for all the 
Roman armies were engaged elsewhere. Whether 
Lavici was taken or not, we know not; but in the 
next year Veii fell, and then the A5quians and Vol- 
scians solicited and obtained a truce The Romans 


The Romans 
eistablinh a 
roloiiy at 
on 

the j^quian 
frontier. 


availed themselves of it to establish a new colony in 
the country comjuered from the .®quians, at Vi- 
tellia not far from Pneneste, on the opposite side 


when Lacedaemon concluded the Livy, V. 16. 
peace of Nicias. See Thucydides, Livy, V. 23. 

V. 20. 32. “ Livy, V. 24. 29. Sir W. 

Livy, V. 13. Cell places Vitellia at Valmonte, 
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of the great gap or break by which the chain of the chap. 
Apennines is there interrupted. They had found ' — ^ 
the benefit of their colony at Lavici ; and this more 
distant settlement was made proportionably stronger ; 
three thousand colonists were sent to occu])y it in- 
stead of fifteen hundred. But the ^Equians were 
more roused than daunted by this occupation of Vi- 
tcllia, as they had already been taught the import- 
ance of such colonies. We hear nothing of the 
V olscians, so that they proliably remained at peace ; 
but the .®quians, though alone, dislodged the Romans 

, , ^ nns destroy 

from their old post of Verrugo and in tlie following it- 
year surprised the new" colony of Vitellia. Four years 
after the fall of Veii, the whole force of Rome under 
both consuls w-as once more enijdoyed against the 
.d^quians on the old battle ground of Algidus^"; 

Avhich clearly shows that the iEquian frontier had 
again advanced, and that Vitella and its territory 
Avere lost to Rome. An easy victory is indeed 
claimed for the Roman arinic's in this campaign, but The war un- 
the contest was not over, and its issue was still unde- to the time 

of the Gaiil- 

cided, Avheii in the next year the storm of the Gaulish >sh invasion. 


in the situation described in the 
text. Westphal puts it, but doubt- 
fully, immediately under the north- 
east extremity of the Alban hills, 
on that shoulder of ground, raised 
above the ordinary level of the 
Carapagna, which connects the 
roots of the Alban hills with the 
Apennines. 

Livy, V. 28. 

^ Livy, V. 31. According to 
Diodorus, Velitrse and Satricum 
revolted from Rome at this period. 


and Circeii must have been lost 
previously and recently recovered 
again, as a colony was planted 
there in the year 362. It is clear 
from this statement, that the Opi- 
can nations were rather roused 
than daunted by the fall of Veii, 
and were carrying on the war 
with Rome with unabated vigour, 
down to the very time of the 
Gaulish invasion. See Diodorus, 
XIV. 102. 106. 
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XVIII. 


Reflults of 
this long 
contest. 


Wars with 
A^eii and 
Fideiiic, 


invasion broke upon Latium, and crushed both of the 
contending parties ; the Romans, however, for a short 
time only, the jEquians for ever. 

Thus in her long contest with the Opican nations, 
Rome had sidvanced indeed from her depressed state 
at the beginning of the century, yet had by no means 
reduced her enemies to submission. The occupation 
of Anxur on the side of the Volscians, of Lavici and 
Rola on the Jilquian frontier, was an important 
advantsigc; but the attempt to effect a settlement 
within the line of the jEquian highlands had been 
utterly defeated, and the jEquians, instead of defend- 
ing their own country, were still able to fix the war 
on what may be called their advanced post of obser- 
vation, the Alban hills; and from their vantage 
ground of Algidus could still overhang Tusculum, 
and threaten devastation to the whole territory of 
Rome. It was in the opposite (juarter, on the right 
bank of the Tiber, that the Romans made the first 
important addition to their dominion, and, for the 
first time since the days of their kings, increased 
their power by an accession of new citizens from tin; 
j)opidation of the countries which they conquered. 

We have seen that in the year 280 '’*, the Veicn- 
tians had concluded a peace with the Romans for 
forty years. But in the year 317 the two nations 
were again involved in war; whether we are to s»p- 
pose, with Niebuhr, that the tnice was to last only 
for forty cyclical years of ten months cacli, and 


See chapter XII. 
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therefore that it had expired three years before, or 
whether it was brought to a premature termination, ' — v— ^ 
like the thirty years’ peace between Athens and 
tS])arta, which was cut short in the midst by the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war. The latter 
seems the more probable, because the quarrel is 
especially said to have originated in the revolt of 
Fidensf* ; whereas, had the truce been at an end, no 
particular cause of war would have been needed ; 
hostilities would have been resumed as a matter of 
course. 

The left bank of the Tiber, immediately almve its situation of 
confluence with the Anio, is skirted by a line of low 13 twice 
liills at the distance of about half a mile. On one finally kept 
of tluise, which, like all the hills of the Campagna, Rom^B. 
break off‘ into clifls on their sides, stood the town of 
Fidenai^*’, between five and six miles distant from 
Rome ; the citadel, as some think, was on a higher 
])oiiit of the ridge, separated from it by a valley, and 
rising immediately aliove the river. Fidena; is de- 
scri))ed as an old Roman colony, established as early 
as the time of Romulus ; other accounts call it an 
Alban or Latin colony^', while it is represented as 

2® Westphal places Fidense at Tiber. Westpbal says that some 
the site of the modern Villa Spada, inscriptions have been found which 
just five miles from Rome ; a spot identify the spot. If so, and if I 
which is now shown to strangers recognise his description, the ex- 
as the site of the villa of Phaon, cavations in the rock behind the 
Nero’s freedman, and the place Villa Spada, resembling those at 
where Nero killed himself. Ac- Snenton near Nottingham, would 
cording to Sir W. Gell, Fidense be probably the tombs of the citi- 
was about half a mile further on zens of Fidense. 
the road, and its citadel stood on Compare Livy, I. 14, and 27. 

the isolated hill of Castel Giubileo, Dionpius, II. 53, says that 

which rises immediately above the Fidense, Nomentura, and Crustu- 

VOL. T. C C 
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having been originally a city of the Etruscans 
It is said also to have twi(!e revolted from Rome since 
the cxinilsion of the kings, and to have been twice 
reduced, the last time in the year 256 and to have 
forfeited tins half of its ten-itory to the Roman garri- 
son or colonists who occupied its citadel. All that 
can bo gathered from these stories is, that the sub- 
ject })opulation in Fidena; consisted chiefly of Etrus- 
cans ; and that the ruling part of the inhabitants, 
the citizens of the colony, were Romans. In tlie 
year 317®’, from some causes of which we know 
nothing, the old Etruscan population rose against 
the Roman colonists, expelled them, and then ])ut 
themselves under the protection of Veil. It is added 
that four Romans, sent to remonstrate with them 
upon their revolt, were murdered by them at the com- 
mand of the Vcientian king, who was become their 
new sovereign; and statues of the men thus slain, 
were afterwards set up in the rostra ; an honour that 


meria were all of them Alban colo- 
nies, founded at the same time by 
three brothers. Virgil names Fi- 
dense along with Nomentum and 
Gabih and also speaks of it as an 
Alban colony, VI. 73. 

Livy, I. 15. Strabo, V. 2, 
§ 9. p. 22G. Plutarch makes Fi- 
densc, Crustumeria, and Antemnue 
to have been Sabine towns, Romu- 
lus, 17. Muller well remarks, that 
in Fidenae and Crustu meria, as in 
Rome, we find traces of these same 
three elements of the population, 
Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans. 
But at Fidenae, the close connex- 
ion of the place with Veii, (to 
which place it seems to have been 
subject or dependent, as was also 


Capena,) seems to show, that pre- 
viously to its final conquest by 
the Romans, the Etruscan element 
was predominant. See Muller's 
Etrusker, Vol. I. p. 113. 3Gl. 

^ Dionysius, V. GO. 

Livy, IV. 17. He speaks as 
if the Roman colonists had re- 
volted; but Niebuhr seems right 
in supposing, that when we read 
of the revolt of a colony in these 
early times, we should understand 
it not properly speaking of the 
colonists, but of the subject popu- 
lation who arose and drove them 
out, and then asserted their own 
independence, or connected them- 
selves with some people of their 
own race. 
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was paid two centuries later to the ambassadors chap. 

XVIIT 

murdered by the Illyrian queen Teuta. This revolt ' — 
of Fidcnse, and the protection afforded to the re- 
volters by the Veiontians, led to a renewal of war 
between Home and V eii ; and the seat of the war 
was removed not only from the right to the left 
bank of tlie Tiber, but even on more than one 
occasion to the left bank of the Anio, that is to say 
M-ithin three miles of Rome. In 320, however, 

Q. Servilius Priscus"*, who was appointed dictator, is 
said to have taken Fidena*, and new colonists were 
again sent to occupy the place ; but in 329 we read 
of another revolt, accompanied by a massacre’* of 
the colonists, and A'lamercus Ailmilius was named 
dictator to meet this new danger. He gained a 
great victory over the Veientians and Fidenatians, 
and again took Fidenoe; but this time the Avork was 
done effectunlly the Etruscan population were 
either massacred or sold for slaves, and the town 
and its territory remained from henceforth in the 
undisturbed possession of the Romans. At the same 
time a peace Avas concluded with the Veientians for 
twenty years 

This AA'as in 330, but in the year 348, Livy says wtu 
that the term of the truce had already exj>ired’“; 

Livy, IV. 21. The common in his edition. Sigonius, Glar- 
editions of Livy, including Bek- eanus, Pighius, and Drakenborch, 
ker’s, call him A. Servilius, fol- all prefer the reading ” Quintus.” 
lowing in this most of our present Livy, IV. 31. 

MSS. But Glareanus says that ^ Livy, IV. 34. 

most of the MSS. had “Quintus,” ^ Livy, IV. 35. 

and that “ Aulus was the reading Livy, IV. 58. Tempus indu- 

of Aldus* MS. which he followed ciarum exierat. 

c c 2 
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SO that Niebiihr conjectures that in this instance 
also we must reckon by cyclical years of ten months, 
and that the truce was only concluded for sixteen 
common years and eight months. On the other 
hand, if this were so, the truce must have expired 
early in 347, for there seems no foundation for Nie- 
buhr’s conjecture, that it had not begun before 331 : 
it was surely likely that it would have been solicited 
immediately after the taking of Fidena?, and con- 
cluded early rather than late in 330 ; much less can 
we suppose it to have been delayed till the year 
following. Besides, we read of no actual hostilities 
before the year 350, that is, till the tmd of twenty 
common years ; and the stoiy that the Romans for- 
bore to press their demands on Veii during the year 
348 out of magnanimity, because the Veientians 
were distracted by internal factions, is sus]»icious 
enough to throw discredit upon the Avhole narrative 
which involves it. It is far more jtrobable, that as 
the expiration of the truce drew near, both parties 
tiled what could be gained by negotiation'**. The 
Romans were engaged in war with the Jli’ciuians and 
Volscians, and although successful in the campaign 
of 347, yet they had obtained no decided advantage. 
Thus the Veientians tried to spin out the negotia- 
tion till they should see the event of the next cam- 
paign, but as that was unfavourable to the Romans, 
tlie gaixison at Verrugo being surprised and cut to 
jiieces by the Volscians, the Veientians took courage 


^ee note 48 of the last chapter. 
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and refiised to ffrant the Roman demands. The next chap. 

® . XVI TL 

year, however, greatly altered the face of affiiirs ; the ' — — ' 
Romans were completely successful against the Vol- 
scians, and took the important city of Anxur : war 
with Veii was now looked forward to with delight, 
the commons were conciliated by the grant of pay to 
the soldiers, and thus at the close of the twentieth 
year of the truce, ap{»arently in the spring of 350, the 
Roman ])eoj)lo voted for instant war with the Veien- 
tians; and the military tribunes of that year^' com- 
menced the invasion of the Vcientian territory, and 
the occupation of fortified posts in the neighbourhood 
of Veii. 

Again, in the year following, 351, the Roman The siege of 
arms were called off from Veii by the Volsciaii 
war and nothing was attempted against the city. 

But in the next year the Volscians were quiet, and 
the siege of ^’eii was commenced in earnest. Livy’s 
exnressions^’ convey the notion that a double line of a.u.c. sw. 

^ . . A.0.400. 

walls was curried all round the city, as at Plataia, 
the inner Avail to blockade the besieged, the outer 
one to shelter the besiegers from any attempt to 
raise the siege on the part of the other states of 
Etruria. But the circuit of the walls of Veii, ac- 
cording to Sir W. Cell’s measurements was above 

Livy, IV. 61. Ab his pri- of the Peloponnesian lines round 
mum circumsessi Veii sunt. Platea: to rei^os tovs 

Livy, IV. 6l. TTfpt^oXovr, Trpds re llXaroiwp, koI 

Livy, V. 1. Ita muniebant ft ns an 'AdrjvSiv fTrloi. 111. 
ut ancipitia munimenta essent, alia 21 , 

in urbem — versa, aliis frons in ** See the conclusion of the 
Etruriam spectans auxiliis, si qua article " Veii,*' in his work on the 
forte inde venirent, obstruebatur, topography of Rome and its vh 
C ompare Thucydides' description cinity. 
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xvm’ ; the besiegers’ Hue therefore must have 

' — ■■ — embraced a still Larger s])acc, and the deep valleys with 
rocky sides, between which the small streams of this 
district always flow, would have offered formidable 
interruptions to the work. Besides, it is manifest that 
if such a circumvallation had been completed, Veii 
must have been starved out within a year, instead of 
resisting for seven years, and not being even at last 
reduced by famine. Tt appears rather that the two 
Roman armies em]>loyed in the siege established 
theniselvcis in two separate camj)S, and secured the 
communication between tlunn as well as they could 
by detached forts, intending to carry on their circum- 
vallation on each side from their camps, as the 
Athenians did at Syracuse, till it should meet and 
effectually inclose the city. And as it was necessary 
that the lines should be maintained through the 
Avinter, the Romans now for the first time became 
acquainted with war on a greater scale, and instead 
of returning home after a few days’ service, a con- 
siderable jjorlion at least of the soldiers were to 
remain before Veii during the whole year. This 
was as strange and unv^eleome to the Romans as it 
Avould have lieen to the Peloponnesians, but the 
national feeling was interested in the war, and the 
lines, after having been once taken by a sally of the 
besieged, were recovered and maintained by an army 
of volunteers. 

Still thcrc was no comi)lete circumvallation ; Veii 

A.C. .^99. ‘ 

n.*a^oiitiie ”^**^*^ accessible to relief ; and the people of 
the two neighbouring cities of Capena and Falerii, 
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beiiiff at lenffth aroused to a sense of their own dan- chap. 

o n XVIII 

ger if Veii fell, exerted all their power to deliver it. ^ 
They attacked the Roman lines stormed one of 
the two camps which formed the strongholds of the 
besieging army, and for the remainder of the year 
the communications of Veii with the surrounding 
country Averc carried on in freedom. 

For five years after this, the siege, if so it may be The other 
called, made but little progress. The Romans re- states refuse 

^ ^ ^ , their Hid to 

taiiiecl their camps before Veii, as the Vcieiitians the Vciun- 
had once held the Janicuhim ; they jilundered the 
Veieutian territory, and by their advanced position 
Itrotcctcd th(*ir own. The Capenatiaiis and Faliscans 
could not again succeed in carrying the Roman 
camps, and the Tarquinensians, who took ]mrt in the 
contest in the year 358 and ventured to invade the 
Roman territory, v'cre repelled with loss. But this 
interference of the people of Tarquinii, one of the 
greatest and most influential of the Utruscan cities, 
and not the immediate neighbour of Veii, was pro- 
bably a symptom of the dis])ositions of the whole 
Ftriisctin confederacy. A great council of the whole 
nation met at the temple of Voltumna^^ the Panio- 
nium of Etruria; the question of aiding Veii with 


Livy, V. 8. 

Livy, V. 16. 

Livy, V. 17. The situation 
of this temple is unknown, as well 
as the attributes of the goddess to 
whom it was dedicated. 7Tie as- 
semblies held at the temple were 
composed only of the ruling caste, 
the Principes or Lucumones of 
Etruria ; but they were connected 


with a religious festival, with games 
of various sorts, and especially 
dramatic entertainments ; so that 
people of all ranks came together 
on these solemnities, and the con- 
course attracted traders from fo- 
reign countries, as to a favourable 
opportunity of carrying on their 
traffic. 
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xvni‘ united force of the twelve cities was debated : 

■ — N/— ^ but at this critical moment the attention of the 
northern states of the league was drawm off to an- 
other and a more Imminent danger. The Gauls had 
crossed the Alps, and w'ere overrunning the country 
of the twelve cities of northern Etruria, between 
the Al])s and the Apennines. With such an enemy 
so near them, the northem states of Etruria proper, 
Voltera;, Fajsulae, Cortona, and Clusium, w'ere not 
disposed to march their forces away to a contest on 
the banks of the Tiber, and to leave their own homes 
open to the inroads of the Gauls. Accordingly the 
southern cities w'ero left to their fate ; and only 
Capena and Falerii took any part in the final struggle 
between Veil and Rome. 


A u.c. r.!). But the events of the last year of this struggle 
The Romans plainly Bliowcd wliat Rome would have had to fear 

defeated bc~ 

fore Veii. from a coalition of all the tw^elve cities of Etruria, 
appointed Two of thc Rouiau military tribunes were defeated 
by the Faliscans and Caperuatians ; one of them was 
killed in the battle ; and thc panic sjjread to the 
lines before Veii and even to Rome itself, where the 
rumour prevailed, that the whole force of Etruria 
was on its march, that the lines before Veii were 


actually assailed by the enemy, and that his victo- 
rious bands might be expected every moment to 
advance upon Rome. So great w’as thc alarai that 
the matrons crowded to the temples to avert by 
prayers and sacrifices their country’s peril ; and the 


^ Livy, V. 18 . 
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senate resolved to apjioint a dictator The dictator chap. 
thus chosen was the fiimous M. Furius Camillus. ' — 

During thirty years from this period Camillus was 
undoubtedly the most eminent man in Rome, and has 

been Bup- 

the favourite leader of the aristocracy, who twice V, 

the poetical 

made him their champion in the hour of their “‘"'■r- 
greatest need, once to put down M. Manlius, and 
again to prevent if possible the passing of the Lici- 
niau laws. Nor was the distinction of his family 
confined to him alone ; one of his sons was the first 
pra'tor, and another was twice dictator, and twice 
consul, and gained a memorable victory over the 
Gauls. But in proportion to this high eminence of 
the Furian family, was the exaggeration of M’hich 
Iboy were the subject. The stories told of them 
Avere so j)opul.ar, that they were not merely en- 
grafted ujtou the brief notices contained in the 
genuine records of the time, but took the place of 
those altogether; so that it is through the Greek 
writers only that we can learn the real issue of the 
Gaulish invasion, and the history of tlie taking of 
V('ii has not bi'en preserved at all. That the beau- 
tiful and romantic story of the fall of Veil belongs 
entirely to the traditions and funeral orations of the 


So strangely does the poetical 
story at this point supplant the 
real history, that Livy does not so 
much as mention the rer.olution of 
the senate to appoint a dictator, 
hut after describinf( the alarm at 
Rome, and the prayers of the ma- 
trons, he passes abruptly to the 
legend, and merely says, “fatalis 
dux ad excidium illius urbis ser- 


vandseque patria; M. Furius Ca- 
millus dictator dictus magistrum 
equitum P, Cornelium Scipionem 
dixit.” V. 19. It appears how- 
ever that the master of the horse, 
according to the Fasti Capitolini, 
was not P, Cornelius Scipio, but 
P. Cornelius Maluginensis. See 
the ** Frammenti nuovi,” published 
by Borghesi, 
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CHAP. Furian family, is jdain from this, that the events 
— V — ' even of the very last year of the war are related 
historically down to the very time of the appoint- 
ment of Carnillus to the dictatorshij) ; but then the 
history suddenly vanishes, and a mere romance suc- 
ceeds in its place wherever the actions of Carnillus 
arc the subject, interspersed lusre and there with 
fragments of authentic history, where the story re- 
lates to the actions of other persons. Thus we do not 
really know how Veii fell, or by what means a con- 
test, which in the beginning of the year 359 M’ore so 
unpromising an aspect, was before the end of that 
.same year brought to a triumphant conclusion. It 
is mentioned that the Latins and Hernicans, who 
seem hitherto to have taken no j)art in tiie war, 
joined the Romans with their whole force as soon as 
Carnillus w^as made dictator. Probably, the defeat 
sustained in the early part of the year, and the fear 
lest all Etruria should combine to relieve Veii, if any 
accident should turn the stream of the Gaulish in- 
vasion upon other countries, convinced the Romans 
that they must make the most of tint present mo- 
ment, whilst the Etruscans still stood aloof. An 
overpowering army of the Romans and their allies 
was brought against Veii ; the siege of Platica shows 
wdiat great works for the reduction of a town could 
be comj)Ietcd within a short time by the united 
labour of a multitude of hands: a mound might be 
carj'ied to the toj) of the loftiest walls ; or their 


Livy, V. 19. 
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foundations might be undermined, and a breach chap. 
opened in an instant; or in the wide extent of Veii 
some ill-guarded spot might lie found, by which the 
enemy might effect an entrance without opposition. 

Be this as it may, the manner of the real capture of 
the place is irrecoverably lost ; but it is certain that 
in the year 359, after a war of nine years, this old 
antagonist of Rome, the large, the wealthy, and ' 

powerful city of Veii, was taken l)y the Romans, and 
the political existence of its people destroyed for 
ever. 

Jiut before we finally quit the poetical legends 
the early Roman historv, the last of them and not , 

^ legem] s aTitl 

the least beautiful, that which relates to the fall of f''‘‘ 

falHi'nootls 

Veii, must find its place in this narrative. In the 
life of Carnillus there meet two distinct kinds of 
fiction, equally remote from historical truth, but in 
all other res])ects most op})osite to one another ; the 
one imaginative but honest, playing it is true with 
the facts of history, and converting them into n, 
wholly difiereiit form, but addressing itself also to 
a different part of the mind ; not professing to im- 
j»art exact knowledge, but to delight, to quicken, and 
to raise the pcu-ception of what is beautiful and 
noble ; the other, tame and fraudulent, deliberately 
corrupting truth in order to minister to national 
or individual vanity, pretending to describe actual 
events, but substituting in the place of reality the 
representations of interested or servile falsehood. To 
the former of these classes belongs the legend of the 
fall of Veii; to the latter the interj)olation of the 
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CHAP, pretended victory of Camillup over the Giauls. The 
XVIII ^ 

» — V— ^ stories of the former kind, as innocent as they are 
delightful, I have thought it an irreverence to neglect: 
the fabrications of the latter sort, which arc the pe- 
culiar disgrace of Roman history, it is best to pass 
over in total silence, that they may if possible be 
consigned to perpetual oblivion. 

PoBTicAi. The poetical story of the fate of Veil is as follows: 

THE For seven years and more the Romans had been 

The hkc of besieging Veii. Now the summer was far advanced 
flows its and all the springs and rivers were very low ; when 
on a sudden the waters of the lake of Alba began to 
rise ; and they rose above its banks, and covered the 
fields and the houses by the water side; and still 
they rose higher and higher, till they reached the 
top of the hills which surronuded the lake as with a 
M'all, and they overflowed where the hills were low- 
est ; and behold the water of the lake poured down 
in a mighty torrent into the plain beyond. When 
^le Romans found that the sacrifices '^ which they 
offered to the gods and j)Owers of the place were of 
no avail, and their prophets knew not what counsed 
to give them, and the lake still continued to over- 
flow the hills and to pour down into the plain below, 
then they sent over the sea to Delphi, to ask counsel 
of the oracle of Apollo, which was famous in every 
land. 

Aprophetof So tho messcngcrs Mere sent to Delphi. And 
tlic meaning meanwhile the report of the overflowing of the lake 

Dionysius, XII. 11. Fragm. 

Mai, 


“2 Dionysius, XII. 12, 
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was much talked of; so that the people of Veil heard crap. 

^ ^ . XVIII 

of it. Now there w'as an old Veientian who was ' — 

1*1 1 the over- 

skilled in the secrets of the Fates, and it chanced flow, 
that he was talking from the walls with a Roman 
centurion whom he had known before in the days of 
])cace ; and the Roman spoke of the ruin that was 
coming ujion Veii, and* was sorry for the old man 
his friend ; but the old man laughed and said : “ Ah ! 
ye think to take Veii : but ye shall not take it till 
the waters of the lake of ^Iba arc all spent, and flow 
out into the sea no more.” When the Roman heard 
this he was much moved by it, for he knew that the 
old man was a prophet ; and the next day ho came 
again to talk with the old man, and he enticed him 
to come out of the city, and to go aside with him to 
a lonely place, saying that he had a certain matter 
of his own concerning which he desired to know the 
secrets of fate : and while they were talking together, 
he seized the old man, and earned him olf to the 
Homan cam}), and brought him before the generals ; 
and the generals sent him to Ronuf to the senate. 

Then the old man declared all that was in the Fates 
concerning the overflow of the lake of Alba; and 
he told the senate what they were to do with the 
water, that it might cease to flow into the sea: “If 
the lake overflow, and its waters run out into the 
sea, woe unto Rome ; but if it be drawn off) and the 
waters reach the sea no longer, then it is woe unto 
Veii.” But the senate would not listen to the old 


DionyBius, XII. 13. Livy, V. 15. Plutarch, CamilluB, i. 
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CHAP man’s words, till the messengers should come back 
from Del}>ln. 

ThoRomans After a time the messengers came back, and the 

dig through ^ 

tiiemoim- aiiswcr of thc god agreed in all things with the 

draw off tiio ^vords of tlic old manofVeii. For it said See 
that the waters be not confined within the basin of 
the lake ; see that they take not their own course 
and run into the sea. Thou shalt let the water out 
of the lake, and thou shalt turn it to the watering of 
thy fields, and thou shalt ipake courscis for it till it 
be spent and come to nothing.” Then the Romans 
believt'd thc oracle, and they sent workmen, and 
began to bore through the sid(' of the hills to make 
a passage for the wat(;r. And the water flowed otit 
through this passage under ground ; and it ceased to 
flow over the hills; and when it came out from the 
passage into the plain below, it was received into 
many courses which had been dug for it, and it 
watered the fields, and became obedient to the Ro- 
m.ms, and was all spent in doing them service, and 
flowed to the sea no more. And the Romans knew 
that it was the will of the gods that they should 
conquer Veii. 

TiirRomnns So Marcus Furlus Camillus was made dictator; 

pCticc 

to the and the Veientians sent to Rome to beg for peace 

but the Romans would not grant it. Now the 
Etruscans are skilled in the secrets of fate Jibove all 
other nations ; and one of the chief men of Veii, who 
had gone with the embassy, turned round as he was 


Livy, V. 16. 


“ Dionysius, XII. 17. 
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going out of the senate house, and looked upon the chap. 
senators and said : “ A goodly answer truly have ye ' — ^ 
given us, and a generous; for though we humble 
ourselves before you, ye will show us no mercy, but 
threaten to destroy us utterly. Ye heed neither the 
W'rath of the gods, nor the vengeance of men. Yet 
the gods shall requite you for your pride, and as ye 
destroy our country, so ye shall shortly after lose 
your own.” 

Meanwhile Marcus Furius pressed the city on a mine dug 

• T 1 1 1 • 1 

every side: and he was «at the jiead of a mighty wt of the 
army ; for tlie Latins and the Hernicans had brouglit Vcu. 
tlnur aids; and lie commanded his men to dig away 
under ground which should jiass beneath the walls, 
and come out again to the light within tlie precinct 
of the temple of Juno, in the citadel of Veii. The 
men worked on by night and by day; for they were 
divided into six bands ; and each band w’orked in 
turn and rested in turn ; and the secret passage was 
carried up into the jirc^cinct of the temple of Juno ; 
but it had not broken through the surfaces of the 
ground; so that the Veientians knew not of it. 

Then every man who desired to have a share of Veii is 

^ taken. 

the spoil hastened from Romo to the camp at Vedi. 

And Marcus tlie dictator made a vow, and promised 
to give the tenth part of all the spoil to A})ollo the 
god of Delphi : and ho prayed also to Juno the god- 
dess of the Veientians that she would be ] (leased to 
depart from Veii, and to follow the Romans home to 


“ Livy, V. 19. 


w Livy, V. 20, 21. 
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CHAP. 

XVIIl. 


CamilluR 
vaunts hitn- 
6c1t of Ills 
victory. 


their city, which from henceforth should be hers, and 
where a temple worthy of her majesty should be 
given her for her abode. After this, he ordered the 
Homans to assault the city on every side; and the 
Veientians ran to the wall to meet them; and the 
shout of the battle arose, and the fight was carried 
on fiercely But the king of the Veientians was 
in the temple of .luuo in the citadel, offering a sacri- 
fice for the deliverance of the city ; and the prophet 
who stood by, when ho saw the sacrifice, cried aloud, 
“ This is an acceptc'd ofi'ering ; for there is victory for 
him who offers its entrails upon the altar!” Now 
the Homans were in the secret passage, and heard 
the words of the prophet. So they burst forth into 
the temple, and they snatched away the entrails from 
those who were sacrificing, and Marcus the Homaii 
dictator, and not tlu; king of the V eientians, offered 
them upon the altar. Then the Romans ruslu'd 
dowm froin the citadel, and ran to the gates of the 
city, and let in their comrades; and all the army 
broke into the town, and they sacked and took Veil. 

While they w'ere sacking the city, Marcus looked 
down upon the havoc from the toj) of the citadel, 
and when he saw the greatness of the city and the 
richness of the s})oil, his heart swelled within him ”, 
and he said, “What man’s fortune was ever so 
great as mine?” But then in a moment there came 
the thought, how little a thing and how short a time 
can bring the greatest fortune down to the lowest. 


Livy, V. 21. Plutarch, Ca- Dionysius, XII. 19. 
millus, 5. 
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and his pride was turned into fear, and he j)rayed ciup. 
if it must be that in return for such great glory and ' — 
victory, some evil should bcfal himself or his coun- 
try, yet that it might be light and recoverable. 

Whilst he prayed he veiled his head jis is the cus- 
tom of the Romans in prayer, and turned round 
towards the right ; but as he turned, his foot slipped, 
and he fell upon his back upon the ground. Yet he 
was comforted rather than dismayed by his fall, for 
lie said, “ Tlie gods have heard my jiraycr, and for 
the great fortune of my victory over Veii they have 
sent me only this little evil.” 

Then he ordered some young men chosen out The statue 
from all his army, to approach to the temple of earned from 
Juno ; and they had washed themselvot in pure Home, 
water, and were clothed in white, so that there was 
on them no sign or stain of blood and of slaughter ; 
and tliey boAvctl low as they came to the temple, but 
were afixiid to touch the image of the goddess, for 
no hand might touch it except the priest’s who was 
born of the house that had the priesthood. So they 
asked the goddess whether it was her pleasure to go 
M'ith them to Rome. And then there happened a 
wonder ; for the image sjiake, and answered, “ I will 
go;” and when they touched it, it moved from its 
})Iaco of its own accord, and it was carried to Rome. 

Thus .Tuno left her abode in the citadel of Veii, and 
she dwelt in her temple at Rome, on the hill Aven- 
tinus, which the Romans built and dedicated to her 
honour. 

“ Dionysius, XIL 22 , 23 . Plutarch, Camillus, 5 . Livy, V. 22 

VOL. J. D d 
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CHAP. After this®* there were rejoicings at Rome greater 
^ than had ever been known before ; and there were 
tliaiiksgivings for four days, and all the temples were 
filled with those who came to offer their thank-offer- 
ings. And Marcus entered the city in triumph, and 
he rode up to the Capitol in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses, like the horses of Jupiter and like the 
horses of the sun. But wise men thought that it was 
done too proudly ; and they said, “ Marcus makes 
himself ecpial to the blessed gods ; see if vengeance 
come not on him, and lie be not made lower than 
other men.” 

Incieascof 1^0 return from this famous legend to our imper- 
Knitory by fcct Wstorj of tliG tiiucs, tlic Romaus by tlui f^ll of 
of Veii.^ Veii acquired a considerable addition to their terri- 
tory. The inhabitants of several districts subject to 
the Voientians had revolted to the Romans during 
the war, or rather, to escape the ravagi^ of the 
Roman armies, had surrendered themselves and their 
lands at discretion. The rest of the country, if any 
remained so long inde])cndent, must have fiillen 
with the capital ; and thus the Romans now cx- 
tendc‘d their dominion along the right bank of the 
Tiber, from its mouth to a distance of about thirteen 
miles above Rome whilst it stretched northwards 
from the Til)er as far as the Lago di Bracciano, 
Lacus Sabatinus and the edge of the actual Cani- 

Livy, V. 23 . nu8, and from there being no in- 

® Pliny, Hist. Nat. III. 9. dependent city, so far as we know. 
This may be concluded, not between them ; but it seems to fol- 
only from the short distance be- low, also, from the name of one of 
tween Veii and the Lacus Sabati- the new tribes which were formed 
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pa^na at Montcrosf; passing thcnco, in a line in- 
cluding the remarkable eminence of Monte Musino^’\ 
to the Tiber op])osite tlie Ager Crustunierinus. But 
in the years immediately following the conquest of 
Veii, the Homans penetrated still deeper into Ktru- 
ria. Capenia, which had stood by the Veieiitians to 
tlie last, fell in the very next year after its ally ; 
and its conquest })ut the Romans in possession of 
an additional })ortion of the right bank of the Tiber, 
above the territory just won from thc^ Veieiitians. 
In the year after wo hear of the submission of 
Falerii, the sol(‘ remaining member of the alliance, 
situated either on or near the site of the modern 
town of Civita Castellana Camillus was the 
military tribune who reduced Falerii, and accord- 
ingly wTi liave another tale in the jdace of history. 
A schoolmaster ho liad the care of the sons of the 
])rincipal citizens, took an o])[)ortiiuity when walking 
with his boys without the walls, to lead them to the 
Roman camp, and tlirow them into the power of the 
enemy. But Camillus, indignant at this treason, bade 
tlu^ boys to drive their master back into the town 
again, flogging him all the way thither, for the Ro- 


cha p. 

XVllf. 


immediately after the Gaulish in- 
vasion, the tiibiis Sabatina. The 
lands of this tribe must have been 
situated near the lake ; and from 
whom could the RomanvS have con- 
quered them at that period except 
from the Veienlians ? 

See the description and sketch 
of Monte Musino, m Sir W. GelFs 
work on the neighbourhood of 
Rome, under the title ** Ara Mutise.” 


Livy, V. 24 . 

Westphal and Nibby place 
the Etruscan Falerii at Civita Cas- 
tellana, and the later Roman colony 
at S. Maria di Falari, about half 
way between Civita Castellana and 
Ronciglione. Sir W. Gell places 
the Etruscan city at S. Maria di 
Falari. 

Livy, V. 27. 


D d 2 
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CHAP. After this*® there were rejoicings at Rome greater 
ir-r,,— ^ than had ever been known before ; and there were 
proudf^’ thanksgivings for four days, and all the temples were 
filled with thos(> who came to offer their thank-ofler- 
ings. And Marcus entered the city in triumph, and 
he rode uji to the Cajutol in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses, like the horses of .Tupiter and like the 
horses of the sun. But wise men thought that it was 
done too proudly ; and they said, “ Marcus makes 
himself eciual to the blessed gods ; see if vengeance 
come not on him, and he be not made lower than 
other men.” 

Increase of To return from this famous legend to our imper- 
U'nit«>ry by feet history of the times, the Romans by the fq,ll of 
Veii actpiired a considerable addition to their terri- 
tory. 1’he inhabitants of several districts subject to 
the Vinentians had revolted to the Romans during 
the war, or rather, to escape the ravjige of the 
Roman armies, had surrendered themselves and their 
lands at discretion. The rest of tin' country, if any 
remained so long independent, must have fallen 
with the capital ; and thus the Romans now' ex- 
tended their dominion along the right bank of the 
Tiber, from its mouth to a distance of about thirteen 
miles .above Rome ", whilst it stretched northw'ards 
from the I'iber as far as the Lago di Biaeciano, 
Lacus Sabatinus “‘j and the edge of the actual Cani- 

Livy, V. 23 . ^ nu8, and from there being no in- 

“ Pliny, Hist. Nat. III. 9. dependent city, ko far as we know. 
This may be concluded, not between them; but it seems to fol- 
only from the short distance be- low, also, from the name of one of 
tween Veii and the Lacus Sabati- the new tribes which were formed 
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pagna at Monterosi; passing thence, in a line in- chap. 
eluding the remarkable eminence of Monte Musino^^®, 
to the Tiber opposite the Ager Crustiimerinus. But 
in the years immediately follciwing tlie conquest of 
Voii, the Romans jxuietratod still dee}>er into Etru- 
ria. Ca})enia, which had stood by the Veientians to 
the last, fell iji the very next year after its ally ; 
and its conquest put the Romans in possession of 
an additional portion of the right bank of the Tiber, 
above the territory just won from th(^ Veientians. 

In the year after we hear of the submission of 
Falerii, tlui solo remaining member of the alliance, 
situated either on or near the site of the modern 
town of Civita CastelIana^^ Camillus was the 
military tribune who reduced Falerii, and accord- 
ingly we have another tale in the jdace of history. 

A schoolmaster who had the care of the sons of the 
])rincij)al citiz(*ns, took an o|)i)ortunity when walking 
with his boys without the walls, to lead them to the 
Roman camp, and throw them into the j)owcr of the 
eiK'my. But Camillus, indignant at this treason, bade 
the boys to drive their master back into the town 
again, flogging him all the way thither, for the Ro- 


immediately after the Gaulish in- 
vasion, the tribus Sabatiria. The 
lands of this tribe must have been 
situated near the lake ; and from 
wliom could the Romans have con- 
quered them at that period except 
from the Veientians ? 

See the description and sketch 
of Monte Musino, in Sir W. GelCs 
work on the neif^hbourhood of 
Rome, under the title “ Ara Mutije.” 


Livy, V. 24. 

*'‘7 Westphal and Nibby place 
the Etruscan Falerii at Civita (^as- 
teliana, and the later Roman colony 
at S. Maria di Falari, about half 
way between Civita Castcllana anrl 
Ronci^lione. Sir W. Geil jilaccs 
the Etruscan city at S. Maria di 
Falari. 

Livy, V. 27. 
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Siibiniasion 
of' Nt’petc 
niid Su- 
triuin. 


TlieT^omans 
learli the 
ridge 


mans, lie said, made no war with children. Upon this 
tbe Faliscans, won by his magnanimity, surrendered 
to him at discretion, themselves, their city, and their 
country. Whether the city however was really sur- 
rendered at this time may seem very doubtful ; that 
it sued for and obtained peace is likely: it lost also 
a jjortion of its territory, for we read of a number of 
Faliscans as forming a jiart of the four new tribes 
of Roman citiz(‘ns, which ivere created immediately 
after the Gaulish invasion. 

Tn the sanui or in the following year may be 
j)laccd also the submission of Nepete and Sutrium 
which appear immediately after the retreat of the 
(Jauls as the dependent allies of Rome. They did 
not surrender themselves, “ dedideruiit se,” but ob- 
tained a treaty of alliance, such as we find so often 
between the weaker and the stronger states in 
Greece. Nepete still exists with almost the same 
name, and is a well-known town on the Perugia 
road to Rome, standing in a beautiful country be- 
tween the edge of the Camj)agna and the valley of 
the 'J'iber, a little to the north of Monterosi. Su- 
triuni also exists in the modern town of Sutri, a 
little to the west of the ])roHent road from Monterosi 
to Roneiglione. 

The Romans had now reached what may be called 


* Livy, VI. 4. buhr proposes to supply eVl, but 

Diodorus places in the same the corruption lies, 1 think, in the 
year the peace with the Faliscans, verb, and in the preceding; con- 
and something in connexion with junction, xai. See Diodorus, XIV. 
Sutrium. The present text is cor- 98. 
nipt: iovrpiop ptv appr^trav. Nie- 
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the extreme natural boundar)' of the basin of the 
Tiber on the side of Etruria. Sutrium andNepetc^^^ — ' 
looked up immediately to the great and lofty ridge 
of the Ciminian mountains, that ridge which the 
traveller ascends as soon as he leaves Viterbo, while 
from its summit he catches his first view of the 
neighbourhood of Rome, of the line of the Apen- 
nines skirting the Campagna to the north-east, and of 
the Alban hills in the furthest distance, and, although 
the particular objects cannot be distinguished, of 
that ever-incmorable plain in which stands Rome. 

This ridge, in short, separates the streams which feed 
the Tiber from the valley of Viterbo and the basin 
of the lake of Jiolscna, or to speak the language of 
the fourth century of Rome, it sejiarated the terri- 
tories of Veii and Falerii, the advanced posts, as it 
were, of the Etruscan confederacy, from those of 
Vulsiuii and Tarquiuii, two of the greatest and most 
distinguished states of the whole nation. 

Eighty years after this ])eriod, the passage of the Ti>fy crow 
Ciminian mountains was regarded as a memorable ^igapea 
event, as little less than the entrance into an un- 

Villein li and 

kjiown world But now, emboldened by their Saipi- 

^ iiatiane, 

victories over the nearer Etruscan cities, and aware, 
no doubt, that the dread of the Cauls on the northern 
frontier would render a general gathering of the 
M'hole nation impossible, the Romans seemed anxious 
to cross their natural boundary, and to i>enetrato 
into the heart of Etruria. A war broke out, we 


Livy, IX. 36. 
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CHAP, know not on wliat grounds, between Rome and 
' — ^ Vulsinii^®; but in the first year the Romans were 
crippled, according to their own account, by a famine 
and )»ostilence, and the Vulsinians, aided by the 
Salj)inatians, a neighbouring ])eoplo wholly unknown 
to us, invaded the Roman territory without opposi- 
Aii.c.364. tion. In the next year however the Romans were 

A.C. 3»«. , , , . 

able to act on the ofiensive ; a great victory was 
gained over the Vulsinians, the Saljdnatians did not 
risk a battle, and after the lands of either peojile had 
been laid waste by the coiHjuerors, the Vulsinians 
sued for and obtained a truce for twenty years ”, on 
the condition of giving satisfaction to the Romans 
to the extent of their demands, and furnishing a 
year’s jiay for the army employed against them. Of 
the Salpinatians we hear no further mention, either 
now or at any future jieriod. 

Conclusion. Tlius Rome was gaining ground rajiidly in Etruria, 
while in Latiuin she could not yet dislodge her old 
enemies the iFkjuians oven from the Alban hills. 
With so stubborn, so aetivi', and so jiowc'rful an 
adversary on the south, any attempt to make exten- 
sive conipiests on the north must ever have been 
full of dangi'r ; and an alliance betwi'cn tlu* Etrus- 
can confederacy and the Oju’ean nations, at this 
peri(»d of the Roman history, would jirobably have 
eflected what the leagm* betM t'cn the Etruscan and 
Sabellian nations ninety years afterwards attem])ted 
in vain. But Providence, which designed that Rome 


" Livy, V. 31. 


■“ Livy, V. 32. 
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should win the empire of the world, altered the chap. 
course of events by turning the torrent of a Gaulish 
invasion upon Latiuin, This it was which crushed 
the .^(juians for ever ; and which obliged the Ro- 
mans by its consequences to confine their attention 
again for a long period to the left bank of the Tiber. 

There, in many years of patient and arduous struggles, 
they laid deeper and firmer the foundations of their 
after greatness, by effectually subduing the remnant 
of their Opican enemies, and obtaining a more com- 
j)lete command than ever over the resources of the 
cities of the Latins. Thus the Gaulish invasion and 
conquest of Romo, was but the instrument of her 
greater and surer advance to the dominion of Italy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


INTERNAL HISTORY FROM 350 TO 364 — PLEBEIAN 
MILITARY TRIBUNES — BANISHMENT OF CAMILLUS. 


“ SiciNius.— He 's a disease that must be cut away, 
Mknenius.— Oh, he *s a limb that has but a disease : 

Mortal to cut it off ; to cure it easy.” 

Shakspeare, Coriolanus. 

^o^rjOevTfS yap avrov oi iroWoi rh peyfSos Trjs t( Kara to eavrou 
(TM/ui Tiapavofiiai ts r^v biairav . . . . ws rupavvibos imdvpovvri TToXe- 
piOL Kfl^toraera*/.— T hucydides, VI. 15. 


CHAP. Tn tlie fourteen yeara which elapsed between tlie 
' — beginning of the lastw^ir with Veii and the invasion 
the pie- of the Gauls, the jilebeian leaders reaped the fruit of 
the seed w'hich their jtrodecessors had sown so perst'- 
veringly. Now for the first time we find plebeians 
not only admitted into the college of military tri- 
bunes, but fonniug in it the majority. Yet even 
this was as it were only the first fruits of the harvest ; 
many years elapsed liefbre the full crop was brought 
to the sickle. 

The p»- In the year 352, the third year of the war with Veii, 
iSr^ith the Romans intending, as has been mentioned, to 
oftribuner blockade the city, were obliged to keep a part of their 
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forces on duty during the winter. This was doubly chap. 
unpopular, both as it obliged so many citizens to be ■— 
absent from their homes for several months together, 
a term of service ill endured by an army of house- 
holders an?l agriculturists ; and also as it increased 
the expense of the war ; for the soldiers received pay 
only for those months in which they were actually 
under arms. Thus the tribunes began to comjdain 
of the burden of the siege, and the indecisive cha- 
racter of the war hitherto was likely to make it un- 
po}»ular ; but when news came that the Roman lines 
had been destroyed by a sally of the besieged *, na- 
tional pride prevailed, and all ranks united in sup- 
porting the contest zealously. But the next year 
only brought fresh disasters*: Anxur was surprised A-ILC.-iw. 
by the Volseians, and the armies before Veii were 
comjdetely defeated, and the blockade entirely raised. 

Then feelings of irritation revived ; and these were 
so far shared by the senate, that they obliged all the 
military tribunes of the year to go out of office on 
the first of October *, two months and a half before 
the exjiiration of their year. The commons, however, 
were not satisfied ; for the first act of the new mili- 
tary tribunes was to call out to military service, not 
only the citizens within the usual age *, but the older 
men also, who were to form a force for the defence 
of the city. Such a call. Just as winter was coming 
on, was most unwelcome ; besides, every additional 
soldier rendered a heavier taxation necessary ; and 


' Livy, V. 7. 
* Livy, V. 8. 


3 Livy, V. 9. 

* Livy, V. 10. 
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c^ui*. as the patricians were continually evading the pay- 
' — — ' meiit of the voctigal for their occupation of the public 
laud, so the tributum or property-tax necessarily 
increased in amount. In this state of things, the 
patricians were so afraid of the possible efft'cts of the 
tribunician power, that they ventured on the unusual 
step of tampering with the elections for new tribunes, 
which took place iii December. The tribune who 
presided at the coniitia must have been gained over 
to betray his trust ; he refused votes we must suj)- 
pose, when given in favour of the most jjopular, and 
therefore the most obnoxious candidates, whilst others 
could not gain from the tribes themselves the reejuisite 
majority of suffrages. The conscciuence was that, in 
defiance of the Trebonian only eight tribunes 
were returned '' ; and these, l)y a second violation of 
the law, filled u}) the vacant places by choosing two 
colleagues for tluunselves. 

Plebeians But this over-strainings broke the bow. One 
lime eUcieti lioiiost tribuiic of the college, Cii. Trebonius, was 

as tnbuncB i i 'p i • 

oftiie enough, whore the cause was so maiiitostly just, to 
awaken the indignation of the commons. Three of 
the other tribimos \ men, as it seems, of those base 
natures Avliich alAvays follow the stream, now strove 
to avert their oavii unpopularity by impcaching the 
two unfortunate military tribunes Avho had been 
defeated before Veii. These were condemned and 
fined, but tlreir jiuiiishment did not abate the storm. 
The tribunes then proposed an agrarian law; and 


‘ Livy, V. 10. 


‘ Livy, V. 11. 
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when this w'as resisted, they positively refused to eiup. 
allow the tributQ to bo collected ’ for the benefit of 
the army at Veii. This stoj)page of the supplies 
brought the soldiers almost to a state of mutiny. We 
have seen ' that a custom, so old as to be held equi- 
valent to law, authorized the soldier to practise a 
summary j>rocess of distress upon the paymaster, if 
his pay was not regularly issued. Thus the law 
itself seemed to sanction insubordination, if the sol- 
dier’s right was denied him : so that if the tribunes 
])ersisted in forbidding the tribute to be levied, the 
siege of Veii was inei itably at an end. Then, at 
last, after an interval of more than forty years, the 
constitution of the year 312 was fully carried into 
effect; the elections of military tribunes were left a.u.o. aw. 
really free, and four out of six ” of the members of 


^ Cum tributum conferri per 
tribunos non posset. Livy, V. 12. 

” Pi^noris capio. See Gaius, 
IV. § 27. 

^ The names, as ji^iven by Livy, 
are, P. lacinius Calvus, P. Man- 
lius (Ma?imis bein^ a mere correc- 
tion by Si^nnius), Ij. 'J’itinius, P. 
Mielius, L FiiriuK Mcdiillinns, and 
L. Publilius Volscus. He calls 
them all patricians, except Lici- 
niiis ; yet it is certain that all, ex- 
cept L. Fiirius and P. Manlius, 
were plebeians, 'fhe names are 
all plebeian ; which, although not 
a decisive argument with respect 
to the very early times of the Com- 
monwealth, yet becomes a circum- 
stance of great weight in the mid- 
dle of the fourth century of Rome. 
Again, the re-appointraent of many 
of the tribunes of this year, four 
years afterwards, as colleagues of 


P. Licinius, is a corihrmation of 
their being plebeians. And if we 
examine the several names, we find 
a M. Titinius elected tribune of 
the commons in the year 30G, and 
a Sex. 'J’ltinius tribune in the year 
310. And the fragments of the 
Fasti Capitolini describe P. Mte- 
lius as the son of Sp. Midius, and 
give him the surname of ('apito- 
linus ; 80 that there is every reason 
to regard him as the son of that 
Maelius who was murdered by 
Servilius Abala in 316, and whose 
house, as we know, stood suflici- 
ently within the precincts of the 
Capitoline hill to entitle him to 
the name Capitolinus. Lastly, 
Publilius Volscus is described in 
the Fasti as ‘"Voleronis Nepos,” 
and as bearing the surname of 
Philo; so that there can be no 
doubt that he was a descendant of 
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CH^AP. the college were chosen from among the plebeians. 
A similar result attended the elections of the year 

A C- 396 . folloM’ing : four out of six of the tribunes of the 
soldiers wore again chosen from the commons. 

EndeaTour* Such a clioicc, continucd for two years successively, 

ot the pa- 
tricians to proves how deei) was the indignation excited l)y the 

recover the ^ ^ ^ ® ^ 

cxciiisivu attempt of the patricians to tamper with the tribune- 

possesbi(»ri * ^ ^ 

oi the jiitiip of the commons. But the influence of an aris- 

nnlitary ^ 

tribuiiMiiip. tocracy acts through the relations of private life, 
which are in their very nature jiermam'ut, whilst it 
is opposed only by a strong feeling of anger, or an 
urgent sense of public interest, both of which exist 
only in seasons of excitement, and wear out by the 
mere lapse of time. Tt haj>penod also that in the 
last two years Home had been visited by a winter 
of such unusual severity, as to appear preternatural, 
and afterwards, by a pestilence ; and such calamities 
have a well-known tendency to engross men’s minds 
with their own domestic aifairs, and to make them 
regard political qut'stions M’ith indifference. Nor 
did the patricians fail to represent these visitations 
as proofs of the displeasure of the gods, who wei e 
ofh'iided that plebeians had been elected even in 
the comitia of centuries, which professed to be regu- 
lated according to the divine will as observed and 
declared by the augurs. And still further to secure 
their oliject, when the ekiction of military tribunes 
came on, the most eminent individuals of the noblest 

the famous tribune who carried mows plebeian dictator, who passed 
the Pubhlian law in the year 283, the Publilian laws of the year 4 16. 
and pf the family of the no less fa- Livy, V. 14. 
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families of the patricians appeared as candidates, chap. 
Accordingly, every place in the college for the year ' — — - 
357 ", was once more filled by a patrician ; and the 
election of the following year ])rescnted the same 
result. 

The tribunes of the year 358 appear however to The com- 
have been moderate men ; and there was a danger, them with 

T 8UCCOBS. 

lest they should hold the comitia fairly, and lest 
some plebeians might thus again be elected as their 
successors. Accordingly the senate obliged them all 
on religious [)roteuces to resign before their year 
was expired ; and an inten-ex was named to hold the 
comitia. But the discontent of the commons had 
been again growing ; even in this very year the tri- 
bunes had opposed the enlistment of soldiers to meet 
a new enemy, the people of Tarquinii ; and now, 
when the object of the patricians in appointing an 
interrex could not be mistaken, they interfered, and 
would not allow the comitia to be held. The dispute 
went on for some time, and lasted till a third interrex 
had been appointed, the famous M. Camillus. But 
even ht', though one of the bitterest enemies of the 
commons, was on this occasion obliged to yield; 
either Veii must be relinquished, or the commons 
must have justice : and accordingly it was agreed that 
the elections should be held freely, so as to allow 
a majority in the college to the plebeians”, and 

11 Livy, V. 14. 1 6 . P. Licinius, the son of the tribune 

12 Livy, V. 17. of 355, L Titinius, P.Maenius, P- 

Livy, V. 18. Fasti Capitolini. Mgelius, Cn. Genucius, and L. 

Frammenti nuovi, Borghesi. Ac- Atilius. But the fragments of the 
cording to Livy, the tribunes were Fasti show that for P. Maenius we 
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oiTAP. four out of six of the military tribunes wore again 

> — chosen from the plebeians. 

Hut after Tlic (Icfoat of two of tlicse tribuiies by the Falls- 

tl)C f\lll of • 1 1 1 • i* 

Veil the cans aiiu ("apenatians led to tlie appointment or M. 

again pi-e- Cainilluft as dictator, and in this year Veii fell. Thus 
the patricians were no longer obliged to conciliate 
the commons; the opposition of the tribuiu's to the 
levying of tlie tribute was henceforward of no im- 
jiortanco; and we hear no more of ])lebeian military 
tribunes. I^lie entire college was composed of jiatri- 
cians in tin' years *100, 301, and 3(54 ; and in the 
years 3()2 and 3()3 the senate decreed that consuls 
should be created instead of military tribunes; so 
that from the fall of Veii to the Gaulish invasion 
the patricians appear to have recovered their old 
exclusive possession of the highest magistracies. 

Diflpiitfis Yet this period was by no means one of hopeless 

about tlie , . , , 

titiiooftiir submissjon on the part of the commons; nor were 

\ ciK there wanting subjects of dispute which the tribunes 
followed u]) with vigour. Camillus had vowed to 
olfer to A])ollo the tithe of the spoil won at V(di ; 
but the town had been plundered before Apollo’s 
portion had been set apart for him ; and the soldiers 
liaving soon disposed of all that they had gained, 
were unwilling to refund it afterwards The jion- 

should here also read Q. Manlius ; two in the colle^re of 359, and not 
and the coj^nomen of (>n. Genu- five to one ; and this agrees with 
cius, as appears from the Fasti for the stipulation made previously to 
356, was Augurinus ; so that he the election “ ut major pars tri- 
bidonged to the patrician Genucii, bunorum militum ex plebe cre- 
one of whom was elected consul, aretur.*' Livy, V. 17. 
and afterwards decemvir, with Ap- Livy, V. 23. 'I'he practice of 
pi us Claudius, in the year 303. devoting a tithe of the spoil to 
Thus the plebeians were four to some god, was adopted sometimes 
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tifices however declared that the vow must be per- chap. 

XIX 

formed ; and an appeal was made to the conscience ' — - 
of eveiy individual, calling upon him to value his 
share of the plunder, and bring the price of the tithe 
of it into the treasury for the purchase' of an offering 
of gold to Apollo. This call was slowly obeyed, and 
("amillus coinplained loudly of the profane neglect 
of the jteople ; he urged further, that his vow had 
included the tithe, not only of the moveable pro- 
perty of Veil, but also of the city and territory”. 

The pontifices decided that this too must be ])aid ; 
and the mouej^ was accordingly advanced out of the 
treasury for this })urpose. The money of the Romans 
at this period was all of copper ; gold was dear, and 
could not readily be procured. Accordingly the 
Roman matrons are said to have brought to the 
treasuiT all their ornaments ofgohl .and the senate 
showed its sc'use of their zeal by giving them per- 
mission to be drawn in a carriage about Rome on all 
occasions, and to use a peculiar and more luxurious 
sort of carriage at the games and solemn sacrifices. 

Yet, after all, tin' gold was not accepted as a gift; 
the senate ordered every matron’s contribution to be 
valued, and the full price ]>aid to her. 

This transaction irritated the minds of men against Thecom- 

, , -111 ^ moMs (Ivsiic 

Canullus, as if his vow had been a mere pretence, in to K'lllOVC 

^ ’ to Veil. 

in order to prevent an indiscri- the advice given by (^rcesus to (^y- 

minate plunder : the spoil was first rus after the taking of Sardis. 

to be brought to the general, that Herodotus, 1. 89. 

the tithe might be duly separated Livy, V. 25 . 

from it, and the remainder was Livy, V. 25 . 

then to be equitably divided. See 
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CHAP, order to defraud the people of the spoil which they 
— had so hardly won. But the conquest of Veii gave 
occasion to another dispute of a more serious cha- 
racter. T. Siciriius one of the tribunes, proposed 
a law for removing a portion of the patricians and 
commons to Veii, and for allotting to them the whole 
or a considerable i>art of the Veientian territory; so 
that the Homan Commonw'ealth should consist of 
two cities. Home and Veii. The peculiarity of this 
])roposal, according to Homan notions, consisted in 
making Veii a co-ordinate state with Home instead 
of a colony. 'I'he unity of the Comraonwcalth was 
in no way injured by the foundation of new colonies, 
because these became its subjects and not its equals ; 
whereas if a portion of the Roman j)eople lived in 
Veii, a city equal to Home in extent and magnifi- 
cence, the Commonwealth must either be reduced to 
a mere confederacy, like that of the cities of the 
Latins, or else it would be a matter of dispute at 
udiich of the two cities the assemblies of the united 
pco])le should be held, and which of them should be 
the home of the national gods. Accordingly the 
])roject was strenuously resisted by the patricians, 
who saw how fatal it would j)rove to the greatness 
of Rome, and they persuaded two of the tribunes to 
opj)ose it ^’hus the measure was resisted for that 
year, and it met with the same fate the year follow- 
ing, 361 ; both parties having obtained the re-elec- 
tion of the same tribunes, so that T. Sicinius and his 


Livy, V. 24. 


''' Livy, V. 25. 29. 
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friends again brought forward the law, and A. Vir- chap. 
ginius and Q. Pompouius, the two tribunes who ' — 
sided with the patricians, were again ready to meet 
it with their negative. 

But in the year 302 , Virginius and Pomponius tho men- 

° Burc rejected 

were no lonfft'i* re-ele«ted tribunes, but wore, on the tiirough tbo 

^ ^ ^ irifliienro 

contrary, impeached for tludr betrayal of their con- of the 

patrician B. 

stitueiits’ interests during the time of their magis- 
tracy. They were tried and condemned to j)ay a 
heavy fine and the tribunes again brought forward 
their law, with a confidence that it would meet with 
no opposition. But the patricians now resolved to 
exert their influence in a fair and constitutional 
manner, and they exerted it with success. Leaving 
tho decision of the question to tho votes of the 
tribes and bcdng prej)ared themselves to attend at 
tlie comitia and give their votes like the rest of their 
fellow citizens, they endeavoured by their individual 
authority to win the suffrages of their tribesmen, 
entreating and reasoning by turns, and im})loring 
them not to pass a law which would put the con- 
quered city of Veii on a level with its conqueror. 

'i'heir arguments and solicitations were listened to 
with resj)ect, and when the question was brought 
forward, it Avas negatived by the votes of eleven 
tribes out of tAventy-one. 

A victory thus firirly and honourably obtained 
was likely to disj^ose the patricians to placable and 
kindly feelings. Immediately after the rejection of 

Livy, V. 29. Livy, V. 30. 

VOL. I, 
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wiAP. tho law, the senate decreed a division of the Veien- 
' — v-^ tiaii territory amongst the commons on a scale 
of unusual li))erality. Each lot consisted of seven 
jugera ; and not only fathers of families were con- 
sidered in this grant, but they received an additional 
allotment of seven jugera for each free person in 
their household. Thus the dispute was for the time 
peaceably and advantageously settled. 

AUmiion The year 303 is remarkable, as introducing an- 
at which'tL other change in the tinu' at which the curule magis- 
the' 9 oi*dim tmtcs entered on their office. The consuls, one of 
thdrofficl whom was M. Manlius, afterwards so famous, were 
obliged by the senate to resign three months be- 
fore the end of their year, so that their success(»rs, 
the military tribunes of the year 304, came into 
office on the first of July. But why they were 
required to resign is doubtful. The ostensible rea- 
son was the state of their health ; a dry and (ixceed- 
ingly hot season had ruined the crops, and given 
birth to a violent epidemic disorder, which attacked 
both of the consuls, and j)revented them from taking 
the field against th(> Vulsinicnsians. On the other 
hand, Niebuhr thinks that the real cause of their 
deposition was their having neglected to aid the 
people of Cau’c, the allies of Rome, when their har- 
bour of Pyrgi was taken and sacked by Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Perhaps, too, personal feelings were con- 
cerned, for immediately on the resignation of the 
consuls, M. Camillus was appointed interrex, who 


=>' Livy, V. 30. 


“ Livy, V. 31. 
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was afterwards so strongly opposed to M, Manlius, chap. 
and whose enmity may have already begun before '-—v— ' 
this period. It should be observed that the six mili- 
tary tribunes elected for the following year were all 
])!itrlcians. 

If Garni 11 us had any undue share in effecting the charge uf 

^ corruption 

resignation of the late consuls, he did not long enjoy Ca- 
his triumph. L. Appuleius one of the tribunes, 
imjieached him for having appropriated secretly to 
his own use a ])ortion of the plunder of Veil. It was 
said that some doors of brass, the bullion of a 
country which at this time used only lirass money, 
were found in his house; and that his numerous 
clients and friends told him ])lainly‘*’, when he ap- 
plied to them for their aid, that they were ready to 
pay his fine for him, but that they could not acquit 
him. We are startled sit finding the great Camillus 
brought to trial on a charge of personal corruption ; 
but that strict integrity which Polybius ascribes to 
the Romans seems not always to have reached \s 
high as the leaders of the aristocracy, for the great 
Scipio Africanus was impeached on a similar charge, 
and his brother, the con<|ueror of Antiochus, was not 
only accused, but condemned. Nor were the emi- 
nent men of the Spartan aristocracy free from the 
.sam(‘ reproach ; the suspicion attached itself to Leo- 
tychides, the immediate predecessor of Archidamus; 
to Pleistoanax the son of Pausanias ; and just before 

Livy, V. 32. 25 Livy, V. 32. 

2* Plutarch, Camillus, 12. 
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CHAP, the banishment of Camillus, the famous Gylippus, 
— the con(iueror of the Athenians at Syracuse, had been 
driven from his country for a similar act of baseness. 
Other accounts as was natural, ascribed the con- 
demnation of Camillus solely to the envy and hatred 
of tlui commons; while, according to others”, his 
punishment was a sort of ostracism, because the 
arrogance of his triumph, after the conquest of Veii, 
seemed inconsistent with the conduct of a citizen in 
a free commonwealth. It seems allowed by all that 
no party in the state attem])ted to save him ; and it 
is clear also, that ho incurred the forfeiture of all his 
civil rights in consequence of his not appearing to 
stand his trial, either as an outlawry, or because his 
withdrawal was held equivalent to a confession of 
guilt, and a man convicted of furtum incurred there- 
by perpetual ignominy, and lost all his political 
franchise. Perhaps his case was like that of the 
Spartan Pausanias; and the treasure which he se- 
creted may have been intended to furnish means 
for making him tyrant of Rome, But at any rate he 
withdrew from Rome before his trial came on, and 
retired to Ardea. The annalists reported ** that as 
he wont out of the gates, he turned round, and 
prayed to the gods of his country, that if he were 
unjustly driven into exile, some grievous calamity 
might speedily befal the Romans, and force them to 

” Dionysius, XIII. 5. Fragm. Livy, Y. 32. Plutarch, Ca- 
Mai. millus, 12. Dionysius, XIII. 6. 

Diodorus, XIV. 117. 
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call him back again. They who recorded such a chap, 
prayer must have believed him innocent, and there- 
fore forgave him for it ; they even thought that the 
gods heard it with favour, and fulfilled its petition 
by sending the Gauls in the very next year to be 
ministers of vengeance on his ungrateful country. 



CHAPTER XX. 


STATE OF FOREIGN NATIONS AT THE PERIOD OF THE 
GAULISH INVASION— ITALY, SARDINIA, CORSICA. 


To Trjs fjfifTipas irpayparda^ tbiov . . . Tovw hnv' on Kadairep rj rix^j 
(Tx^Sou anavTU ra tijs omvpevrji wpaynaTa irpos tv hhvt ptpos^ . . . oJtci) 
Kn\ fiia T/Jy iaropias mo plav (rvvoyj/Lv ayaytlv roly eVrvyj^aj/outJi rov 
XnpKTpov Trjs rvxrjSy w Ktxp^Tai irpos Trjv t(ov okm npayparm (Tvv- 
rAfirtp.— P olybius, I. 4. 


CHAP. The furthest ])()iiit hitherto reached by the wddiers 
of any Roman army was scarcely more than fifty 
to tlio VI I' w 'miles distant from Rome. The southern limit of 
nfforcil-u Roman warfare had been Aiixur; its northern was 
Vulsinii. Nor do we read of any treaties or com* 
m(wcial intercourse by which Itome was connected 
with foreign powiTS, since the famous treaty with 
Carthage, concluded in the first year of the Common- 
wealth. Still the nations of the ancient world knew 
more of one another than we are intdined to allow 
for: we do not enough consider how small a portion 
of their records has come down to us ; how much 
must have been done, of which mere accident has 
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hindered us from hearing. About thirty ' years later 
than the Gaulish invasion, the author of that most 
curious survey of the coast.s of the Mediterranean, 
known by the name of the Periplus of Scylax, men- 
tions Home and Ancona alone of all the cities of 
Italy, with the exception of the Greek colonies ; and 
this notice is the more remarkable as Rome is not 
immediately on the coast, and the survey rarely ex- 
tends to any place far inland. Aristotle also was 
not only ac(|uainted uith the fact that Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, but named an individual whom 
he called Lucius -, as its deliverer, lloraclithis Ponti- 
cus “ even spoke of Rome as a Greek city, which 
while it shows the shallowness of his knowledge con- 
cerning it, [wovos also, that it was sufiic'ently famous 
in Greece, to make the Greeks think it Avorthy of 
belonging to their race and name ; and m’c see* be- 
sides that a wide distinction Avas drawn between the 


' For the date of the Periplus of 
Scylax, see Niebuhr’s essay in the 
first volume^^if his “ Kleine Hiato- 
iLsche Schriften,” Bonn, 182 S, p. 
JOf) ; or, as translated by Mr. Hare, 
in the second number of the Phi- 
lological Museum. I have said 
that Scylax mentions no other 
Italian cities but Home and An- 
cona, with the exception of the 
(ireek colonies. It is true that, 
according to other writers, Ancona 
itself was a Greek colony, but Scy- 
lax does not describe it as such ; 
whereas, in sfieaking of the cities 
on the Lucanian and Japygian 
coast, he expressly notices their 
(ireek origin 

- Plutarch, (>amillus, 22. It 
need not be said, that in the old 


times men were designated by their 
praenornen rather than by their no- 
men or cognomen ; and thus A^-is- 
totle would call L. Furius “ Lu- 
cius,” rather than Furius,” or 
“ Camillus,” just as Polybius calls 
Scipio “ Publius,” and Regulus 
“ Marcus.” 

Plutarch, Camillus, 22. He- 
raclides noticed Rome in bis trea- 
tise, Ilepl ; and said that 

“ a report had come from the west, 
telling how a host had come from 
the land of the Hyperboreans, 
without the Pillars of Hercules, 
and had taken a Greek city called 
Rome, which was situated some- 
where in those parts about the 
great sea.” 


CHAP. 

XX. 
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CHAP. Latins and the Etruscans, the latter of whom they 
' — — ' always regarded as foreigners, while in the former 
they did but exaggerate the degree of connexion 
really subsisting between the two nations, whose 
kindred is proved by the resemblance of their lan- 
guages. But the fame of the Gaulish invasion, the 
first groat movement of barbarians breaking down 
upon the civilized countries of Europe from the 
north, which had occurred within historical memory, 
drew the attention of the Greeks more than ever 
towards Italy. And as this inxasion led to a more 
geiKiral mixture of nation and nation, for less than 
twenty years afterwards we read of Gaulish cavalry 
in the service of Dionysius of Syracuse, and of their 
being sent by him to Peloponnesus to help the lia- 
cedjrmonians against Epaminoudas ; so 1 may at tliis 
jieriod draw uj) the curtain which has hitherto veiled 
from our view all countries and ])eoj>le beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Tiber, and look as 
widely over the face of the world as the fullest know- 
ledge of Greeks or Carthaginians enabled them at this 
time to B('c either eastward or westward. 

Tho ^rhe fall of Veil, and the submission of Capena 

and Falerii, have shown us that the greatness of 
the Ftruscans was on the wane. In the days of 
their highest jtrosjterity they had spread their domi- 
nion wddely over Italy. 'I'he confederacy of their 
twidve cities, each of wdiich was again the head of 
a smaller confcdenicy of the neighbouring towns, 
occu])ied the whole country between the Tiber, the 
hlacra, the Apennines, and the sea. But they ware 
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also to be found on the north of the Apennines \ and chap 
another Etruscan confederacy, consisting also of their ' — 
favourite number of twelve cities, extended to the 
shores of the Adriatic, and possessed the plain of 
the Po, and of its tributary rivers to the north and 
south, from the sea as high as the Trobia. Bononia, 
under its older name of Fclsina, Melpum, Mantua, 
and Atria, with Cupra on the coast of the Adriatic, 
were l^truscan towns. Nor had their dominion been 
confined to the north of the 'J’iber : a thinl confede- 


racy of twelve cities had 

^ This is the positive statement 
of tlie ancient writers ; as Livy, V. 
33, Strabo, V. p. 216, and Verrius 
Flaccus and CcTcina, quoted by the 
interpreters of Virgil, /Ibn. X. 198, 
ill the Verona MS. Niebuhr, 
agreeably to his notion that the 
Ktruscans came into Italy over the 
Alps, from the north, and not by 
sea from Asia, considers their set- 
tlemenlK in the valley of the Po 
to ha^'e been older than those in 
Etruria. Muller believes them to 
have been of equal antiquity with 
each other ; the Etruscans, or Ra- 
sena, he holds to have been an 
aboriginal people of Italy, settled 
from time immemorial both on the 
north and south sides of the Apen- 
nines. — (Etrusker, Einleitimg, III. 
§ 1.) Micali places the original 
seat of the Etruscans in the Apen- 
nines ; he even ventures to fix on 
the precise sjiot, namely, the moun- 
tains which extend from the high 
point of La Falterona, above the 
valley of the Sieve, or of Mugello. 
(Storia degli antichi popoli Italian], 
Vol. 1. 1). 106 .) From thence they 
descended first into Etruria, and 
afterwards, having become a civil- 
ized people, they sent out their 


occupied Cam])ania ’ ; and 

colonies into northern Italy. With- 
out entering on the endless ques- 
tion of the origin of the Etruscans, 
or of the comparative antiquity of 
their several settlements, I have 
thought it sufficient merely to no- 
tice the limits which their nation 
reached at the time of its greatest 
power 

* It is well known that Niebuhr 
doubts the existence of this Cam- 
})anian Dodecapolis ; and he thinks 
that the whole statement of Etrus- 
can settlements in Campania is a 
mere mistake, arising out of the 
common confusion between the 
Tyrrhenians and the Etruscans. 
He says, that neither in the in- 
scriptions found in Camuania, nor 
in the works of art, is there to be 
observed any trace of an Etruscan 
])opulation ; and he thinks that in 
the days of the Etruscan greatness, 
that is, in the third century of 
Rome, we cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of Fjtru.scan colonies being 
settled in Campania, while the in- 
tervening country between the Ti- 
ber and the Liris was occupied by 
the Romans and the Opican na- 
tions. See Vol. I. p. 74. 76. Eng. 
transl. Muller, on the contrary, 
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CHAP. 

XX. 


amongst these were Capua, Nola, Surrentum, and 
Salernum. Nay, there are traditions and names which 
have preserved a record of a still more extended 
Etruscan sovereignty : there w'as a time when their 
settlements in Campania must have been connected 
with those in Etruria by an uninterrupted line of 
conquered countries ; the Volscians were once sub- 
ject to the Etruscans ; the name of Tusculum seems 
to show that their power had i)cnetrated into La- 
tium ; and it is stated generally that they had pos- 


receives the common account of 
the ancient writers as containing 
in it nothing improbable. Ktrus- 
ker, Einleitung, IV. 1. Polybius’ 
testimony is positive, that the 
Etruscans possessed the Phle- 
gra7an plains round Capua and 
Nola, at the lime when they were 
also in possession of the plains 
round the Po, II. 17- And there 
were writers whom Velleius Pater- 
culus quotes as saying that C'apiia 
and Nola were founded by the 
Etruscans, about forty-eight years 
before the common date of the 
foundation of Rome. Wlien Pa- 
terculus further quotes (lato, as 
saying that Capua had been 
founded by the Ktriiscans, and yet 
that it had existed only two hun- 
dred and sixty years at the time of 
its conquest by the Romans in the 
second Punic war, there is indeed 
a calculation not very easy to be 
explained ; for this would place the 
foundation of the Etruscan Capua 
or Vulturnum, only about fifty 
years earlier than its con(|uest by 
the Samniles, and in the year of 
Rome 281. a period at which it is 
indeed difficult to conceive of the 
Etruscans as establishing them- 
selves for the first time in Cam- 
pania. The solution of the whole 


question is probably to be found 
in what Virgil says of Mantua : 
“Gens illi triplex : . . . 'J\isco de 
sanguine vires ” The ruling por- 
tion of these Campanian cities was 
Etruscan, but the bulk of the popu- 
lation was Oscan. Thus, when 
they were coiKjuered by the Sam- 
nites, the marks of the Etruscan 
dominion speedily vanished, and 
the inscriptions which have reached 
our limes are naturally Oscan, as 
that continued to be the language 
of the mass of the people. 'I’he 
foundation of Capua and Nola by 
the Etruscans may, in fact, have 
been no more than their occupa- 
tion by some bands of Etruscan 
adventurers, who may have been 
engaged in the service of the Oscan 
inhabitants; just as Mastarna and 
his followers once occupied Rome, 
or as the Campanians afterwards 
occupied Messina. 'I'he Eiruscan 
IJodecapoUs, of confederacy of 
twelve cities, if indeed it ever ex- 
isted in Campania, must have been 
founded un doubted iy at an earlier 
period ; and yet we need not con- 
ceive It much earlier than the be- 
ginning of the Commonwealth of 
Rome. 

® Servius, JEn, XI. v. 567. 
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sessed nearly the whole of Italy But from this 
their height of greatness they had long since fallen. 
Within historical memory they were only to be found 
in Etruria, on the Po, and in Campania ; but about 
half a century before the period at which we are 
now arrived, the Samnites had broken up their 
southern confederacy, and had wrested * from them 
Capua, and most of their other cities in that quarter ; 
while more recently, in the last year of the siege of 
Veii the conciuest of thiar northern (!onf('deracy 
was completed by the Cauls. Thus there only re- 
mained the central confederacy of Etruria Proper, 
and even this had been broken in upon as we have 
seen by the loss of V oii. Still there were left to them 
the ])owcrful cities of Tanpiinii, Vetulonium, Vola- 


CUAP. 

XX. 


terra’, and Pisa, on or near the coast ; and in the in- 


terior, Vulsinii, Clnsium, Perusia, Cortona, and Ar- 


rotium. 


We are told that in early times’® the Etruscans Thpir reia- 
had enjoyed the doinmion of the neigh bburing seas, ibeOreckB. 
as well as of the land of Italy. A bout a hundred and 
fifty years before the fall of Veii, the Etruscans and 
Carthaginians in the v estern part of the ]\Todit(’rra- 
nean stood in nearly the same relation to the Greeks 


7 Servius, v. 567. 

J.ivy, IV. 37. 

Melpnin, one of the richest 
cities iti the country north of the 
Po, was said by Cornelius Nepos 
[Pliny, Hist. Natur 111. 17] to 
have been destroyed by the Gauls 
on the very day on which Camillus 
took Veii, \Vhat gave occasion 
to this story, representing the co- 


incidence as 80 very exact, it is 
hard to guess : but that generally 
ti e fall of the northern ICtruscan 
confederacy was contemporary 
with the siege of V^eii, is rendered 
sufficiently probable by the ap- 
pearance of the (iauls in Etruria 
Proper so soon afterwards. 

Livy, V. 23. 
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CHAP, who ventured into those seas, as the Spaniards in 
— . J — ■ the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries did to the 
English in the West Indies and in South America. 
The Greeks were treated as interlopers, and they in 
tlicir turn seem to have held, that there was no 
peace beyond the straits of Messina. Dionysius of 
I’hoeaca, when he fled from the ruin of the Ionian 
cause in Asia Minor, after the sea-fight off Miletus, 
considered the Etruscans “ and Carthaginians as his 
natural prey, just as Rahngli regarded the Spaniards ; 
and those treaties of commerce between Etruria and 
Carthage, of which Aristotle has preserved the me- 
mory, provided, it is likely, not only for their rela- 
tions with one another, but for their mutual defence 
against a nation whom both looked u])on as their 
common enemy. But with the growth of the Greek 
cities in Sicily the maritime dominion of the Etrus- 
cans began to fall ; and after the great naval victory 
gained over them at Cuma by Gelon’s brother and 
successor, Hiero, they sank from sovereigns of the 
sea to pirates ; and a few years afterwards, a very 
short time before the decemvirate at Rome, the Sy- 
racusans sent a fleet to the coasts of Etruria, with 
the avowed object of putting down their piracies. 
And yet we know there was an active commerce 
carried on between Etruria and the ‘cities of old 

Herodotus, VI. 17. in the recent excavations at Vulci 

Politic, in. 9. and Tarquinii. See the “ Discours 

** Diodorus, XI, 88. de M. Bunsen/’ in the sixth vo- 

We know this by the surest lume of the “ Amiali delP Instituto 
evidence, namely, by the vast di corrispondenza archeologica,” 
quantities of Greek, and in parti- p. 40 . et seqq. 
cular of Athenian pottery, found 
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Greece, so advantageous to both nations, that wc can chap. 
scarcely conceive how either of them could have ' — ^ 
allowed the robberies of its own people to hazard its 
interruption. It is possible, however, that what the 
Greeks called piracy was a system of vexations and 
violence carried on against Greek vessels in the 
Etruscan seas, with the view of keeping the trade 
exclusively in Etruscan hands ; and the robberies of 
which the Greeks complained were committed by 
the people of the small towns along the coast, who 
not possessing natural advantages or wealth enough 
to engage on a large scale in commerce, turned their 
seamanship and enterprise to account in another 
way, and fitted out small vessels for piracy instead of 
the large ships employed for trading voyages. Thus 
it is expressly mentioned that the peo])le of Ca3re*\ 
which was a large and wealthy city, possessing its 
harbour on the coast for the convenience of its tnide, 
were wholly free from the reproach of juratical prac- 
tices thrown by the Greeks upon the mass of their 
countrymen. 

Nothing can be more unequal than the fate of the Sardinia, 
three sister islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 

Whilst the first of them has rivalled in its fame the 
most distinguished countries of Europe, the two 
latter have remained in obscurity from the earliest 
times down to the j)resoiit hour. They seemed to 
repel that kin<lling spark of (jlreek civilization, which 
found so congenial an element in Sicily ; and, there- 


** Strabo, V. 2. § 3. p. 220. 
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CHAP, fore, as they did not receive what was the great 
— princijde of life in the ancient world, they were con- 
demned to perjietual inactivity and helplessness. Of 
what race were the earliest inhabitants of Sardinia, 
we have no records to inform us. Settlers from 
Africa, not Carthaginisins, but native Lybians are 
said to have crossed over to the island at a very 
remote period. They were followed at intervals, 
such was the Greek tradition, by some adventurers 
or fugitives from Greece and Asia Minor; but these 
all belong to the mythic period, and the Greek 
settlements are said to have been afterwards utterly 
extlr])ated, whilst those from Asia, descril)ed as fugi- 
tives from Troy, w'ere driven to the n)Ountains and 
becamt> barbarized. A more probable statement 
mentions a colony of Iberians from Spain, the foun- 
ders of Nora the oldest city in the island ; and 
during the height of the Etruscan dominion, the 
Etruscan colonists brought in a new element to the 
already mingled ])opulation. When the power of the 
Carthaginians began to grow, Sardinia soon attracted 
their notice ; already in the first year of the Roman 
Commonwealth, eight and twenty years before the 
expedition of X(!rxes, it is s])okeu of as belonging 
exclusively to their dominion, in tlmir famous com- 
mercial treaty with Roiik; ; and at the period of the 
great Persian invasion of Greece, Sardinia is men- 
tioned together with Corsica as furnishing mercenary 
soldiers*® to that great host with which Hamilcar 


Pausanias, X. 17. 
Pausanias, X. 17, 


Herodotus, Vll. 1C5. 
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invaded Sicily, and which was destroyed by Gelon at chap. 
Hiinera, Yet a few years l)efore, when the Persians 
were overpowering the Greek commonwealths in 
Asia Minor, Sardinia was more than once looked to 
by the Jonians'®, as offering them a desirable refuge 
from the conquerors’ dominion, and as affording 
e\’ery facility for a flourishing Greek colony. But it 
was to the loniaiis of Asia like an unknown world ; 
and no sufficient number of colonists could be in- 
duced to join in the enterjnise, while a small body 
would have been utterly unable to maintain its 
ground against the Carthaginians. 1’hus Sardinia 
remained subject to Carthage; and as the Cartha- 
ginians wanted it chiefly to supply their armies with 
soldiers, and to ])rovide harbours for their ships 
engaged in the trade with Etruria, they took no 
|»ains to improve its natunxl resources, but are said 
to have j)urj»oscIy kept waste ■® some of its most 
fertile districts, that no rejtorts of its fertility might 
tempt thither what they above all things dreaded, a 
colony of Greeks. 

(’orsica had undergone nearly the same course Cwsica. 
of events as Sardinia. Its oldest inhabitants were 
Iberians and Ligurians ; it was then occupied by the 
Etruscans, who after having by the aid of the Car- 
thaginians effected the ruin of the Greek settlement 
of Aleria or Alalia®*, and having shared the do- 
minion of the island with their Carthaginian allies 
down to the time of the decemvirate at Rome, were 

Herodotus, I. 170. V. 124. Herodotus, I. 160. 

““ Aristotle, l)e inirabil. 100. 
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now, in tlic general decline of tlieir nation, leaving it 

Jv A. 

' — -- — ' entirely to the Carthaginians. Corsica was valuable 
for its timber and its mines, but its agriculture 
was of no account, aud its native inhabitants were 
reckoned among the most untaraeable of barba- 
rians “I 

Campania. Tlicsc Were tlic countrics which bounded the 
horizon <jf Rome to the north and west. Southward 
aud eastward, beyond that l)elt of mountain country 
held by the ()j)ican nations, the iEquians aud Vol- 
scians, which girt in Latium from the ’Anio to the 
sea, there lay a country, destined ere long to be the 
favorite battle-field of the Romans, but a stranger to 
them as yet both in the relations of peace and of 
war. Campania, inhabited in the most remote times 
by the Sikelians then wrested from them by the 
Opicans, receiving at a very early ])eriod the first 
germ of Creek civilization, in the Clialcidian colony 
of Cuma, and afterwards subjected, like so many 
other parts of Italy, to the wide-spreading dominion 
of the Etruscans, had lately, as wc; have seen, sub- 
mitted to a new invader, tlui nation of the Samnites. 
The Samnites, a people of the Sabellian or Sabine 
race, had descended from their high valleys amidst 
the ranges of the divided lino (»f the A2)en nines, and 
were now the ruling nation in C’ampania, although 
they had by no means extir])ated the older races of 
its inhabitants. On the contrary, they seem them- 
selves to have almost melted away into the general 


^ Strabo, V. 2. 6, 7 - p. 224 . 


’’ Thucydides, VI. 2. 
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mass of their mixed subjects ; the conquered did not c^hap. 
become Samnites, but the conquerors became Cam- ' — — 
panians, the Opican or Oscan being the prevailing 
language, but the influence of the Greek colonies, 

Cuma and Noapolis, spreading powerfully around 
them, as usual, the arts and the manners of Greece. 

But tlie Samriite invasion, and the revolution which 
followed it, produced great disorder ; the old inhabit- 
ants, whom the conquerors despoiled of their pro- 
perty, were driven to maintain themselves by their 
s\\()rds; the coiKiuerors themselves had many adven- 
turers amongst them, who jireferrod war, with the 
])rosj)ect of fresh ]dimd(T, to a peaceful life in the 
country which they had won ; and thus for more 
tlian a century we rc^ad of numerous bands of Cam- 
panian or Opican mcn-eetiaries, ])art1y Samnite and 
partly Oscan, emidoyed in the wars of Sicily, as if 
foreign service had Ix'cn one of the )>rincij)al re- 
sources of the nation. It is mentioned that eight 
hundred of them were engaged by the Chalcidiaii 
Greeks of Cuma or Neaj)olis "\ to serve in tlie 
Athenian armament against Syracuse; but that, 
arriving in Sicily after the destruction of the Athe- 
nians, they were hired by the Carthaginians. 

As a ueM^ peojde had thus arisen in Campania, so Invubion of 

the bonlh of 

new names and a new power had lately come into itiiy im ti.o 

• • 1 m Liininmnii, 

notice in the soutii of Italv. from Thuni to Rhe- 
giiini, on tlie shore of the Ionian Sea, from Rhegium 
to Posidonia, on the Tyrrhenian Sea, the numerous 
Gree^k colonies which lined both coasts were settled 


F f 


VOL. I. 


Diodorus, XIII. 44 . 
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in a country known to the early Greek writers by 
the names of Italia and Glnotria The natives of 
the interior, (Enotriaus and Chonians, had for many 
years past wanted either the will or the power to 
offer serious annoyance to the Greeks; and when 
Syharis was destroyed by its neighbour city Croton, 
the natives took no advantage of these internal 
quarrels, and a new Greek colony, Thurii, arose in 
the place of Sybaris without any op])Osition on their 
part. But the latter j)art of the fifth century before 
the Christian a'rji, in other words the early j)art of 
the fourth century of Home, and the i)eriod of the 
I’eloj)onnesian war, Wiis a time marked by natural 
as well as ])olitical calamities beyond all remembered 
example. The ])estilenee8, which we have already 
noti(rod as causing such havoc at Homo and through- 
out Latiuni, travelled, we may be sure, into Samnium 
also ; their visitations are often accompanied by un- 
fa voumble seasons, -which (siuse scarcity or famine; 
and the distress occasioned by one or both of these 
scourges may have led to those movements amongst 
the Sanmites w'hich at this period so greatly changed 
the face of Italy. Gn one side, as we have seen, 
they broke in upon the Oj»icans of the valley of the 
Vultumus and the country round Vesuvius ; on ano- 
ther they overwhelmed the Ginotrians and Chonians 
and spread themselves as far as the Ionian Sea. The 
tribe or mixed multitude which moved on this ex- 
pedition southwards, was afterwards known by the 

Aristotle, Politica, VII. 10. Strabo, VI. J. § 2, 3. p. 253, 
Herodotus, I. 167. 254. 
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name of Lucaniaiis. It does not follow that they cftap. 
were very numerous, far less are we to suppose that . — • 
they extirpated the older inhabitants; hut as con- 
querors they gave their name to the country, and till 
they gradually became a settled people, they were 
the terror of the Greek colonies. Ttis})robable that 
many of the Ghiotrians became barbarized by the 
oppressions and example of their concjuerors, and 
that the whole population of the interior, known 
under one common name of Lucanians, carried on a 
restless plundering warfare against the Greek cities 
on both coasts of tlu? Peninsula. Posidonia fell 
into their hands, and the Greek inhabitants, like 
the Opicans of Capua, became a subject people in 
their own city ; and so general M^as the terror excited 
])y the Lu(*anian inroads, that the Greeks formed 
a league amongst themselves for their mutual 
defence, and if any city was backward in coming 
to the rescue, when summoned to aid against the 
laicaiiians, its generals were to be put to death, 
lint whilst the barbarians were thus dri\ing them 
to the sea, another enemy drove them back from 
the s(»a to the barbarians. Dionysius of Syracuse 
liad formed an alliance with the Lucanians, hoping, 
with their aid, to obtain possession of the Greek 
cities; he repeatedly invaded Italy, destroyed Caiilon 
and Hi}>ponium, and made himself master of Jlhe- 
gium. 

When the Lucanians first became formidable to Character 

of the 

Lucanians. 


Diodorus, XIV. 101. 

F f 2 
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CHAP, the Italian Greeks, they were stigmatized as a horde 
— — ' of the lowest barbarians a mixed band of robbers, 
swelled by fugitive slaves, anfl desperate adventurers 
of every description. But when time had converted 
the invaders and plunderers of (Euotria into its 
regular iiiliabitants and masters, w’hen the liucanians 
had an opportunity of displaying the better points 
of their character, then the contnist between their 
simple and severe manners, and the extreme })rofli- 
gacy of the Greek colonies, couhl not fail to attract 
attention. “ The Lucaniaiis,” says ITeraclides Ponti- 
eus “are a hosj)itablc and an nju-ight j)eople.” And 
another testimony declares, that “ amongst the Lu- 
canians, extravagance and idleness arc ])miishable 
crimes ; and if any man lends money to a notorious 
spendthrift the law wdll not enable him to recover 
it.” ^V’c find similar praises bestowed by Scyninns 
of Chios on the Illyrians, who a ctnitury before his 
time had been infairious for their pinicies. But 
when a rude jieople have lost somgwhat of their f(.>j‘o- 
city, and have not yet ac(piired the vices of a later 
stage of civilization, their character really exhibits 
miurh that is noble and excellent, and both in its 
good and bad jioints it so cajitivates the imagination, 
that it has always been regardeil by the writers of a 


We Athenians, says Isocrates, 
fjaov iiCTahihoixiv rois ^nvXofxtvvis 
rawrr/v Ttjs €L"^€U(las rf TpifiaWni 
Kai AfVKapoi aircov UvayfVflas. 

De Pace, $ 62. p. 169. 

^ De Politiis sive rebuspublicis. 
Artie. “ Lucani.’* Heraclides Pon- 
ticus flourished in the latter part 


of the fourth century before the 
Christian icra : he was a disciple of 
Plato, S[)eusippas, and Aristotle, 
See Fy lies Clinton, Fasti Dellen. 
Vol. HI. Appendix XTI. 

Nicolas Damascenus, de nio- 
rihus fi^entium. Artie. ** Lucani.” 
He lived in the Augustan age. 
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more advanced state of society with an admiration chap. 
even beyond its merits. ' — — ' 

The extreme south-eastern point, the heel of Italy, lapjgia. 
was the country of the Iaj)ygians or Apulians, the 
one being the Creek and the other the Ijatin form of 
the same name They stretched round the lapygian 
caj)e, and were to be found along the coast of the 
Adriatic, as far as the headland of Carganus. But 
neither these nor the Sabellian nations immediately 
beyond them, nor the Umbrians who lived again still 
further to the north-west, and joined the illtruscan 
settlements on the shorf's of the Adriatic, Avere as 
yet become famous in history. 

There was, however, a movement beginning about iiitcrfcronco 
this period on the (>aRt of Italy, whicdi threatened to of Syrii(‘\i«.c 

1 , ,1 , . , , f -v. . in iIk' iifTiiiri 

lead t o the most important consequences. Dionysius of south 
of Syracuse, unsatisfied with his Sicilian dominion, 
and looking to Greece itself as the most temj>ting 
field of ambition to every Greek, was desirous of 
getting a footing on the coast of Epirus, and of esta- 
blishing a naval power in the Ionian Sea and tlu^ 
Adriatic. Accordingly he entered into an alliance 
with the Illyrians and, unless therc^ is a confusion 
between the two names, he oc<‘upied both the island 
of Issa '"*'^, the modern liissa, and the town of Lissus 

See Niebuhr, Vol. I. p. 151, in which, after mentioningf the 
Ed. 1827- foundation of Lissus, it fjoes on, 

Diodorus, XIV. 13. fK tovtijs ovp nf)/.Ld)fi€Pos ^lovvaws 

Scymnus ("hius, V. 413. Scy- KaTf(rK€vafT€ ve^put, k. t. X. describe 
lax also calls Issa a Greek city. ing, in three lines, the great works 
Diodorus, XV. 13, 14. It is of Dionysius at Syracuse, which 
hard to account for the strange Diodorus had already mentioned 
state of the actual text of Diodorus, at length in the preceding book, 
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xx'*' main land, a little to the north of Epidamnus, 

— ' and kept a flt'et rejifnlarly stationed at this latter 
settleinetit, to ujdiold the reputation of his power. 
But there is a statement in Pliny ’’ and other writers, 
that Ancona, Numami, and Adria, on the coast of 
Italy, were also Sicilian settlements. Adria is ex- 
pressly said to have been founded by Dionysius, and 
his intercourse with those countries is further shoM'ii 
by the fact that he was in the habit of importing 
the Venetian horses'*®, as the best breed for racing; 
the great games of Greece being to him, as they had 
been to Alcibiades, an object of peculiar interest and 
ambition. Strabo also calls Ancona a Syracusan 
colony ”, but ascribes its foundation to some exiles 
who fled from the tyrranny of Dionysius. That there 
was a (ireek ]>opulation there, and that the Greek 


and which have no intelligible con- 
nexion with the foundation of 
Lissus. It IS a curious specimen 
of the patchwork of so many of 
the ancient histories ; for the whole 
passage, beginning at llaptoi Kaid 
Tivc xpr](Tp()Vy ami going down to 
the end of the chapter, is taken 
apparently from some account 
either of Paros, or of the (jlreek 
settlements in the western seas, 
where the writer having been led 
accidentally to mention Dionysu s, 
avfJLTTpd^LiuTns aerolv Aiovvo lov tov 
rvfidvpov, took the opportunity to 
give a brief sketch of the greatness 
of so famous a man. Put Dio- 
dorus must have left out some- 
thing in the middle of the passage, 
and joined the end with the be- 
ginning with most extraordinary 
carelessness ; (k ravrrjs never could 
have referred to rrjv noXiv r^v ovo- 


p,(i(ofi€vr}v Xio’O’vVf but, as I should 
suppose, to Syracuse, such as it 
was when Dionysius first became 
tyrant. Some mention of Syra- 
cuse must have jirecedcd the de- 
scription of the docks and walls, 
and the expression, rfj noXei, as 
at present the sentence is either 
wholly ungrammatical, or is mere 
nonsense. Mitford really sup- 
poses that €K ravrrjs refers to Lis- 
sus, and talks of the advantages 
derived from this colony giving 
Dionysius the means of building 
dock'', &c. at Syiacuse; an inter- 
jirctation equally at variance with 
grammar and with history. 

Hist. Natural. 111. 13. Nu- 
mana a Siculis condita ; ah iis- 
dem colonia Ancona. Etymologic. 
Magn. in 'xHpias. 

Strabo, V. 1. § 4. p. 212. 

W 4. § 2. p. 241. 
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language was prevalent, is proved by its coins ; yet, 
on the other hand, Seylax, though he names Ancona, 
does not call it a Greek city, a circumstance which 
he rarely or never omits, when he is speaking of 
Greek cities built on a foreign coast. The })robability 
is, that the death of Dionysius and the subsequent 
decline of his power, left these remote colonies to 
themselves ; that their communication with Greece 
and Sicily was greatly checki'd by the growing 
piracies of the Illyrians, and that they admitted, 
either willingly or by necessity, an intermixture of 
barbarian citiziuis from the surrounding nations, 
which destroyed or greatly imjiaired their Greek 
character. But it marks the power of Dionysius, 
that at one .and the same time he should have been 
founding colonies on the coast of the Adriatic, and 
that on the other side of Italy he should have been 
master of the sea Avithout opposition, insomuch that, 
under pretence of restraining the piracies of the 
Etruscans, he ap]»eared w'itlia fleet of sixty triremes^" 
on the coast of Etriiiaa, passed the moulh of the 
'Piber almost within sight of Home, landed on the 
territory of C.Tre, defeated th(‘ inhabitants who ciime 
out to n'sist him, sacked their sea-port of Pyrgi, 
and caiaied off fiom^tlu* plunder of the tem])le of 
Lencotlu'a or Mater Matuta, a sum computed at 
no less than a thousand talents. 

® Diodorus, XV. 14 Pseudo- itpoO. Pseudo..4ristotle. "Leu- 
Aristotle, CEconoin. II. p. 1349. cothee Grspcis, Matuta vocabere 
Ed Bekker. nostris.” Ovid, Fasti, VI. .'>45. 

’'EXajSev €K tov rfjf AevKoBtas 
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The mention of this eminent man leads me natu- 
rally to Sicily, to take some notice of the heart and 
root of that mighty dominion which spread out its 
arms so widely and so vigorously. Besides, the Roman 
history has hitherto presented us with nothing but 
general pictures, or sketches rather, of the state of 
the Commonwealth as a wliole : individuals have been 
as little ])rominent as the figures in a landscape; 
they have been too subordinate, and occupied too 
small a space in the picture, to enable us to form any 
distinct notion of their several features. But Diony- 
sius out-topped by his jiersonal renown the greatness 
of the events in which he was an actor ; he stood far 
above all his contemporaries, as the most remarkable 
man in the w^estern part of the civilized world. We 
may be allowed then to overstep the limits of Italy, 
and to consider the fortunes and character of a man 
who was the ruler of Syracuse and of Sicily during 
a ])eriod of nearly forty years in the middle of the 
fourth century of Rome. 



CHAPTER XXL 


DIONYSIUS THK ELDER, TYRANT OP SYRACUSE. 


IloTrXtop ^Kinmui (j-iacri (poTrjfffvra, rivas viroXafifiava TTpayimTiKCHTa^ 
Tovs avbpas ytyovivai koI avp vq ToXprjpoTaTOVi, dmip, tovs TTfpt 'Ay a- 
6oK\€a KOI Alovvaiov tovs iLKeXi^Tas. — Kal iTfpi pip rail/ toiovtop apdpm 
Hi iirliTTaaip Sy€LP tovs dpayLP^aKopras . * .Kal KadoXou irpoanOtpaL top 

fVcKfitSao-Komi XiJyop — appoCei. — Polybius, XV. 35. 


The history of oolonies soldora offers the nol)Iest chai*. 
siK'cimeiis of national chamcter. The Syracusan L-— > 

^ . . • State of 

pooiflc, made up in the course of a loiiff alternation s.'racii^e 
of tyrannies and factions, out or the most various 

Dionysius, 

elements, had been ])()und together by no coinpre- 
liensivc code of laws, and from their very circum- 
stances they could not find a substitute for such a 
code in the authority of ancient and inherited rites of 
religion, and of the maimers and customs of their 
fathers. 

The richer citizens, who often possessed very large iicrmo- 
fortimes, wore always suspected, and probably noti)iocic«. 
without reason, of aiming at making tlieinselves 
tyrants ; whilst the people, possessing actual power, 
yet feeling that its tenure was precarious, were dis- 
posed to be suspicious even beyond measure, and 
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CHAP, were prone to violence and cruelty. The Athenian 
' — invasion, by obliging the Syracusans to fit out a great 
naval force, had increased, as usual, the power of the 
poorer classes ', who always formed the great mass of 
the seamen in the Greek commonwealths : while on 
the other hand, although Ilcrmocrates, one of the 
most eminent of the aristocratical leaders, had per- 
sonally dis])laye<l great courage and ability, and al- 
though the cavalry in which the richest citizens 
S('rved had always acquitted itself well, yet the heavy- 
armed infantry, which contained the greatest pro] »oi‘- 
tiou of the u])per classes, had gained little credit; 
and the victory over the invaders had been won by 
the seamen of Syracuse far more than by its soldiers. 
Thus the poj)ular party became greatly strengthened 
by the issue of the invasion : Herniocrates and some 
of his friends were biinished while Diodes, the head 
of th(' pojmlar party, a man somewhat resembling the 
tribune Rieiizi, a sincere and stern reformer, but 
whoso zealous imagination conceived schemes beyond 
his ]»ower to cora[)ass, endeavoured at once to give 
to his countrymen ’’ a pure democracy, and to establish 
it on its only sure foundation, by building it upon a 
comprehensive system of national law. 

Ci»ii of Of the details of this code we know nothinji. 
Diodorus ascribes to it the high merits of conciseness 
and jirecision, and, while he sjieaks of it as severe, he 
praises it for its discrimination in pro[)ortioning its 
punishments to the magnitude of the crime. But 

> Aristotle, Politic. V. 4. Thucydides, VIII. 85. 

* Xenoph. Hellenic. I. i. § 27. • Diodorus, XIII. 31, 35. 
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its best praise is, that it continued to enjoy the re- 
spect, not only of the Syracusans, but of other Sicilian — — 
states also, till the Roman law superseded it. This 
was the law of Syracuse, and Diodes was the law- 
giver; while others, who in the time of Timoleon, 
and again in the reign of Iliero, either added to it or 
modified it, were called by no other title than ex- 
pounders of the law * ; as if the only allowed object 
for succeeding legislators was to ascertain the real 
meaning of the code of Diodes, and not to alter it. 

Rut democracy and law', w'hen first introduced of 

* ^ tlieariftlo- 

amongst a corraj^t and turbulent people, require to ‘•raticai 
bo fostered under the shelter of profound peace. 't- 
IJjiluckily for Diodes, his new constitution was born 
to stormy times; its ])romnlgation was coincident 
Avith the renewal of the Carthaginian invasions of 
kSicily, after an interval of nearly a century. “ War,” 
says Thucydides “ niakc's num’s tempers as hard as 
their circumstances.” The Syracusan government 
was engaged in an arduous struggle ; the power of 
its enemy w^as overwhelming, while eA'cry failure in 
military operations bred an increase of sus))icion and 
disaffection at home. Then the aristocnitical ]iar(y 
began, as they are wont to do, to use popular lan- 
guage, in order to excite the ])assions of the multi- 
tude, and thus make them the instruments of their 
ow'ii ruin. They encouraged the cry of treason and 
corruption against the generals of the Common- 


^ 'E^rjyvjT^v tov i/o/io^cVov. Dio- Trpos ra wapovra ras opyas raw 
dor X 1 11 . 3 5 TToWSiP opoiol. 

^ 111 . 82. B/atOf MderKokos, Kai 
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^xxi*' personal profligacy was united with party 

' — V — ' zeal. Hipparinus was a member of the aristociutical 
party ; he was also a desperate man, because he had 
ruined himself by bis extravagance * ; both these 
causes united made him anxious to overthrow the 
})opuIar government; and looking about for a fit in- 
strument to accomplish his j)ur])ose, he found and 
brought forward Dionysius. 

Kiriy I’here must have been no ordinary promise of 

])ion)8uis. cLaracter in Dionysius to lead to such a clioice. JIo 
was a young man under five-and-twenty \ not dis- 
tinguished either for liis birth or fortune, and his 
jicrsoiial condition was humble ; he was a clerk ® in 
some one of the departments of the j)ublic busiiu'ss. 
But be had been a follower of Hermocratcs, and had 
accompanied him in his attempt to effect his i*eturn 
fi’om exile by force, and had been wounded in the 
conflict which took place on that occasion, and in 
which [lerinocrates was killed. He was brave, ac- 
tive, and eloquent; the wealth’® and influence of a 
powH'rful ])arty supported him, and he came forward 
when men’s minds were wrought uj) to the highest 
pitch of alarm and irritation ; for Agrigentum, after 
a seven months’ siege, had been taken and sacked 
by the Carthaginians, and the fugitives who fled to 

® Aristotle, Politica, V. 6. ^istrates for addressinf^ the people 

7 Cicero, Tusculan. Disputat. irregularly, Philistus, the historian, 
V 20. a man of large property, paid the 

^ Demosthenes, Leptines, prope fine for him, and told him to go 
finem. on apeakiiig as much as he pleased, 

® Diodorus, XIII. 75. and that as often as the magis- 

It is said that at the begin- trates fined him, so often would he 
ning of his career, when he was continue to discharge the fine for 
fined, on one occasion, by the ma- him. Diodorus, XIII. 91. 
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Syracuse for shelter, ascribed the loss of their city to chap. 
the misconduct of the Syracusan generals, who had > — -.-1- 
been sent to its relief, and had allowed it to fall 
unprotected. 

The popular party was no longer headed by Dio- 
cles. W do not know the exact time or occasion 
of his death, but the circumstances attending it are 
most remarkable. One of the laws of his code had 
denounced the penalty of death against any man 
who came into the market-place armed. This M'as 
especially directed no doubt against tin; aristocratical 
pai’ly, who were apt to resort to violence ", in order 
to break up or intimidate the assemblies of the j)eo- 
])le, or to revenge themselves on any of the more 
obnoxious popular leaders. It hapjiened that Diodes 
had marched out of the city on an alarm of*some 
hostile inroad, perhaps that very attempt'® of ller- 
mocratt^s to get back to Syracuse by force, which 
lias been already noticed. But he was suddt'iily re- 
called by the news that the enemy were; in the city, 
and, armed as he Avas, he hastened back to meet 
them, and found them already in possession of the 

As the aristocrats at Corcyra of Syracuse, between the Athenian 
broke into the council-house with expedition and the tyranny of Ui- 
dapfj^ers, and rnuidercd the heads onysius, is exceedingly fragment- 
of the popular party, to the num- ary, and observes no chronological 
her of about sixty, partly to escape order. It may be, then, that Di- 
froin the payment of a fine which odes had been recalled previously 
they had lawfully incurred, and to the final attempt of IJermo- 
partly to prevent the passing of a crates ; at least the circumstances 
decree for an alliance with Athens, of that attempt, and of the affray 
Thucyd. HI. 70 which led to the death of Diodes, 

It is true, that according hear a remarkable resemblance to 
to Diodorus, Diodes had been each other. See Diodorus, XIII. 
banished some time before [XI II. 33 and 75. 

75]; hut his account of the affairs 
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CHAP, market-place. A private citizen, most probably after 

' — the fray was over, when the death of so eminent a 
citizen as Ilermocrates would be deeply felt, even by 
many of his political adversaries, called out to Dio- 
des, in allusion to his having appeared in arms in 
the market-place, “Ah, Diodes, thou art making 
void thine own laws!” “ Nay rather,” was his reply, 
“I will ratify them thus;” and he instantly stabbed 
himself to the heart. Such a spirit, so sincere, and 
so self-devoted, might well have been the founder of 
freedom and of legal order for his country, and saved 
her, had his life been ]>rolonged, from the selfish am- 
bition of Dionysius. 

Restoration llis placo at the head of the government was sup- 

ol'thciiristo- , . , , i i 

cratitai pliefl, maaequately as it appears, by Daphiauiis ana 
Deniarclms Dionysius played tln^ deruagogue ably; 
inveighing against the incapacity of the generals, re- 
j)resouting them as men of overweening influence 
and urging that the people would do well to choose, 
in their place, men of humbler means, whom they 
Avould be al)le more effectually to controL Accord- 
ingly the assembly deposed their actual generals, and 
elected others in their room, and amongst these was 
Dionysius. Thus far successful, he ventured on a 


Diodorus, XIIL 96. Daph- 
nipus had commanded the Syra- 
cusan troops which had been sent 
ineffectually to the relief of Aj^ri- 
;?entum. Diodorus, XIII. 86 De- 
marchufi was one of the generals 
sent to supersede Hermocrates m 
the command of the auxiliary force 
which was co-operatin^f with the 


Peloponnesians, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, aprainst the Athenians. 
Thucyd. VI II. S.'S. 

Diodorus, XI 1 1 . 9 1 • Aristotle, 
Politica, V. 5. Aiovva-tos KaTi)yopu>v 
An0waov Kn\ rau TrXova-lauf rj^nadrj 
rfjt rvpapi/idoSf 8ia t^v f\6pcaf mu- 
T€od6lS fits SrjflOTlKOS 
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more decisive measure, a general recall of exiled 
citizens It should be remembered, that in the — v — 
continual stru^ffles between the aristocratical and 
jiopular parties throughout Clreece, the triumph of 
one side was accompanied by the banishment of the 
most forward supporters of the other. Every state 
had thus always its exiles, like the fuornsciti of the 
Italian republics, whose absence was essential to 
the maintenance of the existing order of things, and 
whose recall was equivalent to a revolution. The 
Syracusan exiles were the youth of the aristocratical 
jiarty, the friends and comrades of Ilermocrates, bold 
and enterprising, proud and licentious, the counter- 
parts of Kit'so Quinctius and of the supporters of the 
decemvir Appins; men whose natural hatred and 
scorn of the j)0}>ular party w'as embittered by the re- 
collection of their exile. An obdurate spirit is not 
the vice of a democracy ; the kindly feelings of the 
people, their sym])athies with youth and high birth, 
their hojtes and their fears were alike a])])ealed to; 
tin* tide was already setting towards aristocnicy : 
the assembly decreed a general recall of the exiles, 
and the revolution from that moment became in- 
evitable. 


The overthrow of the constitution of Diodes and Dionysius 

1 1 1 i • . appointed 

of the popular ])arty W'as sure ; but it was owing to ouptam- 
the terror of the Carthaginian arms, and the per- 

. , , monHealLli. 

sonai ascendancy or Dionysius, that tlu're was set up 


Diodorus, XII I. 92. “that he would not recall those 

Thus it was one of the clauses citizens who were in exile/* De- 
in the oath taken by every member mosthenes, Timocrates, p. 746. 
of the court of Hebsea, at Athens, 
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CHAP, in its place the despotism of a single man, instead of 
— an aristocracy. Dionysius continued to attack his 
colleagues no less than the generals who had pre- 
ceded them : “ they were selling Syracuse to the Car- 
thaginians,” he said; “they were withholding the 
soldiers’ pay, and a})propriating the public money to 
themselves ; he could not endure to act with such 
associates, and was resolved therefore to lay down 
his office.” A dictatorship is the most natural govern- 
ment for seasons of extraordinary peril, when there 
aj»j)oars a man fit to wield it. The terror of tht> 
coalition drove tlie French, amidst the full freshness 
of their enthusiasm for liberty, to submit to the des- 
potism of the Committee of Public Safety; and Dio- 
nysius, bowing all minds to his ascendancy by the 
mighty charm of suj)erior genius, was elected sov(‘- 
reigu commander of the Commonwealth It is said 
that IIip])arinHS, who first brought him forward, was 
appointed as his nominal colleague ; with as much 


Diodorus, XIII. 94. 

^TpciTrjyus avTOKfmraip. It IS 

not to be supposed that this title 
conferred that unconstitutional and 
absolute power which the Greeks 
called “ tyranny.’* It implied 
merely an unrestricted power of 
conducting the operations of the 
war, and released the general from 
the necessity of consulting the 
government at home as to his 
measures, and of communicating 
his plans to them. It was the title 
conferred on Nicias and his col- 
leagues by the Athenians, when 
they sent their great expedition to 
Sicily; and after the Syracusans 
had eustained their first defeat. 


Hermocrates urged that their ge- 
nerals also should be invested with 
these full j)owers, and that the 
people should take the oath which 
in fact conveyed them, namely, 
“that they would let their gene- 
rals e.\ercise their command at 
their discretion.” See Thucydides, 
VI. 2(3. 72. But as the perpetual 
dictatorship at Rome was equiva- 
lent to a tyranny, so Dionysius, 
by retaining h.s command for an 
unlimited time, and abusing the 
military power which it gave him 
for purposes wholly foreign to its 
proper objects, did in fact convert 
It into a political despotism. 
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of real equality of power as was enjoyed by Lebrun ohap. 
and Canibaceres M'hen they were elected consuls ' — 
alon;^ with Napoleon. 

From this time forward Dionysius retained the Lcngtii of 

^ ni8 roign. 

supreme power in Syracuse till his death, a period of 
nearly forty years. When he first assumed the govern- 
ment, the Peloponnesian war was not yet ended : 
and one of his latest measures was to send aid to his 
allies the Lacedaemonians, when Sparta itself was 
threatened with conquest by the army of the Theban 
confederacy, headed by lilpamiiiondas. In the course 
of this long reign he had to contend more than once 
with domestic enemies, and M^as always more or less 
engaged in hostility with Carthage. The first he 
crushed, and from the last, although reduced on one 
occasion to the extremest Jeopardy, he came forth at 
last triiim])hant. Without entering into a regular 
account of his life and actions, it will be enough to 
take a general view of his government in some of its 
most important relations at home and abroad. 

Dionysius owed his elevation, as we have seen, to internal 
the ascendancy of his own genius acting upon minds state of 
agitated by susj)icion of their own government, and 
by intense fear of the progress of the Carthaginians. 

The recall of the exiles gave him a number of de- 
voted partisans, and the war led to the employment 
of a large body of mercenary soldiers, who both from 
inclination and interest would be disposed to sup- 
])ort an able and active general. These remained 
faithful to him when his ill success against the 

Diodorus, XIII 112, 113. 

G g 
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Carthaginians, in the very first year of his govern- 
ment, had shaken his popularity amongst the Syra- 
cusans, and (uacouraged them to attempt an insur- 
rection. Nor was it the old popular party to whom 
he Avas most obnoxious, but the citizens of the richer 
classes, wdio as they would have rejoiced in the over- 
throw of the democracy, so were no way pleased to 
see it succeeded by the despotism of a single man, 
under which they were sure to be the greatest siif- 
fcTCTs. And ])artly perhaps from this very reason 
the poorer classes began to ))e better atfectted to his 
government, and he showed a desire to win their 
attachment, ^fhe knights, or richest class, fled from 
Syracuse in great numbers, or were banished, or put 
to death ; a great mass of landed property was thus 
j)laced at his disposal ; and therci w as besides, as in 
every state of the anc.ient world, a consideralile 
amount also of public land, of which w^ealthy indi- 
viduals had ordinarily a beneficial occujiation. With 
all these means in his jiower, he put in practic.e the 
two grand expedients of revolutionary leaders, a large 
admission of new citizens, and a division of the public 
and confiscated land amongst them. The new citi- 
zens were many of ihem enfranchised slaves, to whom 
he assigned houses in Syracuse, as well as portions of 
land in the country. Thus the state of parties had 
assumed a inwv form ; the better part of both the old 
aristocratical and popular interests were drawn to- 
gether by their common danger, while Dionysius 


Diodorus, XIII. 113 . XIV. 7. 
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Mas supported by a few individuals of the richest cttap. 
class who shared in the advantages of the tyranny, ^ 

by th(} mercenary soldicjrs, and by the lowest ])ortion 
of the Mhole ]K)pulation, Mdio oived to him their 
I)()litical existtmce. 

Accordingly, as the knights had shoMui their hos- Fruitless 

^ ” ultcmi)t to 

tility to his government, so also did that large body oveninw 
of citizens of the middle classes, who in the ancient Dionxsius. 
commonwealths composed the heavy-armed infantry. 

When Dionysius led them into the field to make 
war against the Sikelians, (the old inhabitants of 
Sicily, Mdiom the Creek colonies had driven from 
the coast into the interior of the island,) they openly 
rose against his authority and invited the exiled 
knights to join tluun. This was one of the greatest 
dangers of his life* ; he fled to Syracuse^ and was 
tluu'Ci besieged, but the strength of the walls pro- 
tracted the* siege, and time led to divisions and 
(juarrels amongst the besiegers. Meantime Diony- 
sius engaged the servicers of a l)ody of those Campa- 
nian mercenaries whose r(*putation for valour w^as • 

so high at this i)eriod in Sicily, and by their aid he 
dc'feated his antagonists. But Avishing to break 
effectually so formidable a combination, he offered an 
amnesty to all who would return and live qui(‘tly 
in Syracuse ; and finding that few only of tin* exiled 
knights accc*pted this offer, and feeling that the class 
of heavy-armed citizens was no less hostile to him, 
he took advantage of the ensuing harvest, wdien the 

Diodorus, XIV. 9, 

o g 2 


Diodorus, XIV. 7. 
22 Diodorus, XIV. 8. 
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w(!ro on^^aged in getting in their corn in the 
' — — ' country, and sent ])artie8 of soldiers to their houses 
in Syracuse to carry off their arms. After this he 
begjm to increase his navy, the seaintm being now 
tlu' class of citizens on whom he could most rely, and 
further streiigtlKiiied himself by raising an additional 
force of mercenaries. 

CanscB of From this time till his death, a iieriod of nearly 

tlic permit- ' ^ 

iicnreofhis tliirtv-seven years, the <^ovcTiinieiit of Dionysius met 

government. j n j ^ 

M'ith no further disturbance from any domestic ene- 
mi('s. Eight years afterwards, indeed, when the great 
Carthaginian armament under Imilcon was ])esieg- 
ing Syracuse, an attempt was made ” by some of 
the knights to excite the people against him, and 
Theodoms is said to have attacked liim in the public 
assembly as the author of all the calamities of his 
country. But the influence of the commander of a 
Jjacedaemonian auxiliary force then at Syracuse was 
exerted strongly in his favour ; his own mercenaries 
wtu'e formidable ; and in a season of such inimiiKiiit 
• danger from a foreign enemy, many even of those who 

disliked his government would think it inexpedient 
to moh'st it. On this occasion ho tried all means to 
win pojmlarity, mixing familiarly with the poorer citi- 
zens, gratifying some by ])reseiits,and admitting others 
to those common tables or messes of the soldiers, 

Diodorus, XIV. 10. This is Troiovvrai twp SttKcop (scil. ol rv- 
the irapaipftTLs tu)p 077 A wf, the dis- pappoi), says Aristotle, implyin^jf 
arming? of those classes which usu- that it was their ordinary manner 
ally possessed arms, one of the of proceedinfj. Politica, V. 10. 
most well-known expedients of Diodorus, XTV. f)4, 65. 

the Greek tyrants to obtain or to Diodorus, XIV. 70. 

secure their power. Tfjp napaipetrip 
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which wen^ kept up at the jmblic expense But cn.)P. 
the jiennanent security of his dominion rested on ' — 
his mercenary troojis, who were ever ready to crush 
the beginnings of a tumult, on his own suspicious 
vigilance, on the ascendancy of his firm and active 
character, and on the mutual jealousies and common 
weakness of the old aristocratical and pojmlar 
])arties, among whom there seems to have lieen 
no eminent man caj)ahle of o])posing so able a 
tyrant as Dionysius. It should be remembered 
that the far w'oaker government of the second Di- 
onysius was only overthrowui, in the first instance, 
by tlie defection of a member of his own fiimily ; and 
when he was expellcul the second time, the Syracu- 
sans could find no competent leader amongst them- 
selves; they were obliged to invite Tmioleon from 
Corinth. 

All the ancient writere without exception call iiu Bovem- 

iTiriit was a 
tyranny. 

anti especially with a view to their 
becoming more confident in each 
other, so that in the day of battle 
they might stand more firmly to- 
gether, and abide by one another 
to the death. With Dionysius, 
these common tables would be 
confined to his guards, or to such 
of the soldiers as he could most 
rely on : they would be maintained 
at his expense, and would be used 
as a means of keeping up a high 
and exclusive feeling among.st 
their members, as belonging to a 
sort of privileged order. And thus 
the offer of admission to such a 
society would be an effectual bribe 
to many, as being at once a benefit 
and a aistinction. 


Diodorus, X IV. 70. Tmi? 6c 
€ 7 ri TdavfTCTLTUtTrape'Kdfx^avf. That 
this institution of syssitia, or com- 
mon tables, was not peculiar to the 
Lacedaemonians, is well known. 
It was practised at Carthage, and 
even its first origin was ascribed 
not to any Greek people, but to 
the (Knotrians of the south of 
Italy. i!5ee Aristotle, Politic. II. 
11. VII 10. Aristotle blames the 
Lacedajinonians for altering the 
character of the institution by 
making each individual contribute 
his portion, instead of causing the 
whole expense to be defrayed by 
the public. 'Phe object of the 
common tables was to promote 
a social and brotherly feeling 
amongst those who met at them ; 
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CHAP, the goveniiiuTit of Dionysius a tyranny This, as is 
' M’cll known, was with them no vague and disputable 
tc'rm, resting on ])arty impressions of character, and 
thus liable to be bestowed or denied according to 
the political ojiinions of thc^ S]icaker or writer. It 
describes a j)articular kind of government, the merits 
of which might be diflerently estimated, but the fact 
of its existence admitted of no dispute. Dionj’sius 
was not a king, because hereditary monarchy was 
not the constitution of Syracuse ; he was not tluj 
head of flu' aristocratical party, enjoying supreme 
power, inasmuch as they wen; in jiossession of the 
government, and he was their most distinguished 
member; on the contrary, the richer classes were 
opjtosed to him, and he found his safety in banishing 
them in a mass, and confiscating their ])roperty. 
Nor was hc' the leader of a democracy, like I’ericlcs 
and Demosthenes, all-powerful inasmuch as the free 
love and admiration of tlie people made his will 
theirs ; for what democratical leader ever siirroundi'd 
himself with foreign mercenaries, or fixed his resi- 
dence in the citadeD’’, or kept uj) in his style of 


Even Xenophon calls him 
“ Dionysius the tyrant.^' (Hel- 
lenic II. 2 . § 24 .) It is remark- 
able, however, and confirms i\ic- 
buhr’s opinion that the Hellenics 
contain two distinct works, and 
that the five last books were writ- 
ten many years later tban the two 
first, when Xenophon’s feelings 
were become more completely aris- 
tocratical or anti-popular, that in 
the latter books Dionysius is not 
called tyrant, but is spoken of 
simply as ‘‘Dionysius,” or as 


“ the first Dionysius.” ’riic of- 
fensive appellation was not to be 
bestowed on the ally of Lacedccmon 
and Atfcsilaus. 

Milforcrs mistake in sup- 
posing that the island at Syracuse 
was not the citadel; and arguing 
that Dionysius was not a tyrant, 
because he resided amongst the 
“ nautic multitude,” and not on 
the heights of Kpipolae, which 
Mitford imagines to have been the 
citadel, will be shown in a subse- 
quent note. 
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living and in the society which surrounded him the chap. 
state and luxury of a king’s court ? He was not an ' — 
hereditary constitutional king, nor the leader of one 
of the great divisions of the Commonwt^alth : but he 
had gained sovereign ]»ower by fraud, and main- 
tained it by force: he represented no party, he 
sought to uphold no ascendancy but that of his own 
individual self ; and standing thus apart from the 
sympathies of his countrymen, his objects were es- 
sentially selfish, his own safety, his own enjoyments, 
his own power, and his own glory. Feeling that he 
had no right to be where he was, he was full of 
suspicion and jealousy, and oj)pressed his subjects 
with taxes at onc(' heavy and ca])riciously levied, not 
only that he might enrich himself, but that he might 
impoverish and weaken them. A government c^arried 
on thus manifestly for the good of one single governor, 
with an end of such unmixed selfishness, and resting 
maiidy upon the fear, not the love of its ])eople, 

Avith whatever brilliant qualities it might ha])])en to 
bo gilded, and however free it might lie from acts of 
ati'ocious cruelty, was yet called by the Greeks a 
tyranny. 

Tt was no part of the policy of such tyrants to en- lus uxps 

^ ^ ^ £111(1 spoil- 

courage trade or agriculture, that their own wealth ationb. 
might be (he legitimate fruit of the general wealth 
of their people. On the contrary, their financial 
expedients Averc no other than bliml and brute 
exactions, Avhich satisfied their immediate Avants ; it 
mattered not at what cost of future embarrassment. 
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Aristotle names Dionysius’ government as exem- 
— V — ' plifying the tyrant’s policy of impoverishing his peo- 
ple by an excessive taxation. The direct taxes were 
at one time so heavy ”, that it was computed that in 
the course of five years they equalled the entire yearly 
value of tin* property on which they w’ere levied : 
then there was the old fraud of debasing the coin ^ 
the oppression of forced loans, which he ])aid in a 
dejireciated currency, direct robbery of his peoj)le 
under the pretence of ornamenting the temples of 
the gods, and an unsciaipulous sacrilege, which ap- 


Politica, V. II. 

Aristotle’s exjiression is, cV 

TTfVrf yilf) €Tf(TlV tITL ^LOVIXTIOV TTjU 
ov(rlap OTTCKrav fltrfvrjuoxepat ovp~ 
€/3atv€. This can only mean, I 
suppose, oneof twothinf^s : either, 
as I have explained it in the text, 
that Dionysius imposed a property 
tax of twenty per cent , so that in 
five years a man mi^ht be said to 
have paid taxes to the amount of 
his whole income, or else that a 
man’s property was valued much 
be'ow its real worth ; so that 
twenty per cent, on the rated 
amount of his property, not of his 
income merely, would be very 
much less than a fifth part of 
what he really possessed. It might 
thus be possible that a man might 
have paid in five years a sum 
eoual to the rated amount of his 
whole property ; but that he should 
literally have paid a sum equal to 
his whole real property seems to 
me an absurdity. 'I'o notice no 
other objections, was it ever known 
that the money in any country 
bore such a proportion to the 
value of the property in it as to 


render it possible in five years to 
convert all property into cash ? 
For the rest, the period of five 
years here mentioned is remark- 
able, as it seems to indicate that 
the official valuation of property at 
Syracuse, as at Rome, took place 
every five years. 

This, and the following in- 
stance of Dionysius* exactions, are 
taken from the second chapter of 
the second book of the (Tlconomica, 
commonly ascribed to Aristotle. 
This chapter, however. Is clearly 
not Aristotle’s, but as Niebuhr 
has shown (Kleine Historische 
Schriften, p. 412), must have been 
a later work, written in Asia Mi- 
nor, and is a collection of all sorts 
of financial tricks and extortions, 
which are recommended to the 
imitation of the satraps and officers 
of the monarchies of Alexander’s 
successors^ And whoever reads 
the whole of the collection will find 
no reason to doubt the truth of 
the stories about Dionysius, as 
being unprecedented or unworthy 
of him. 
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propriated the very offerings to the gods, so made, to chap. 
his own individual uses. With such a system, it is ' — v— 
not wonderful that plunder should have been one of 
his favourite resources. The sale of prisoners taken 
in war, one of the most important of the ways and 
means of the first Caesar, was so much a matter of 
ordinary usage in the .ancient w^orld, that it brouglit 
no peculiar obloquy on Dionysius. But the sack of 
the wealthy tenij)le of the Mater Matuta on the 
Etruscan coast, was considered as little better than 
])iracy and it wais reported that his settlement at 
Lissus, on the coast of Epirus, w’as mainly intended 
to further his design of pluiidoring the very temple 
of Apollo at Delphi W(' read of his colonies up 
the Adriatic; but the only notice of any commerce 
carried on with those countries, mentions merely 
the importation of horses from the country of the 
Veneti, in order that they might run in the chariots 
of Dionysius at the great games of Greece and of 


Every strong and able government, however op- He fonifica 

. . 1 . 1 1 cnlargca 

])ressiYe, is yet sure to accomplish some w^orks atsymeusc. 
once magnificent and useful ; and thus the extended 
w^alls of Syracuse, which included the wdiole slope of 
E])i|)ola; to its summit, in addition to the older city 
which the Athenians had besieged, w ere the work of 
Dionysius. These were built under the terror of a 


^ Diodorus, XV. 14. Strabo 
calls it the temple of Ilithyia, or 
Lucina ; and adds, that Dionysius 
plundered it in the course of an 
expedition to Corsica. V. 2. § 8. 


p 226. 

^ Diodorus, XV. 1 3. 

Strabo, V. 1. § 4. p. 212. 

3® Diodorus, XIV. 18. 41, 42. 
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CTTAP. Carthaginian invasion ; and his docks for two hnn- 

XXI ^ 

' dred shij)s, or, according to other accounts, for a far 
greater number, were constructed at once for defen- 
sive and offensive war against the same enemy. His 
works in the island of Ortygia had an object more 
directly selfish. This oldest and strongest part of 
the city of Syracuse, which had originally consti- 
tuted the whole city, was now, since the town had 
spread over the adjacent parts of the main land of 
Sicily, come to be regarded as the citadel. Here 
Dionysius fixed his residence and built a strong 
wall to cut off its communication with the rest of 
Syracuse; he also appropriated it (exclusively to his 
own friends and his mercenary soldiers, allowing no 
other Syracusan to live in it. For the same reasons 
under the Roman government, the island was the 
residence of the Roman prictor and his officers 
and the Syracusans were still forbidden to in- 
habit it. 

ii.FonicioN Dionysius had ow-ed his elevation to the terror 

affairs 

CaiJt7ia!!re'‘ inspired by the arms of C’artliage; and the groat 

jindtiir ita- wdiicli lio rend(Tod to Greece and to the 

lian Greeks. 

world, was his successful resistance to the Car- 


Diodorus, XtV. 7. Those 
who understand the nature of the 
Greek citadels, tiiat they always 
contained the temples of the pe- 
culiar gods of the people, and 
therefore were alwap the oldest 
part of the city, will understand 
that Kpipolae could not have been, 
according to Greek notions, the 
citadel of Syracuse. On the other 
hand, the strength of the island of 
Ortygia well fitted i|i|for purposes 


of security, and although its walls 
were washed by both harbours, yet 
we may he sure that it was at no 
time the residence of the poorest 
classes, such as composed the sea- 
men of the state, but was appro- 
priated to the oldest and wealth- 
iest families. 

Cicero, Verres, V. 32 . He 
calls the island, “ Locus quern vel 
pauci possint defendere.” 
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tliaginian power, and opposing a barrier to their chap. 
concpiest of Sicily. The very difficulty of his task, 
and the varied fortune of his wars, show plainly that 
had Syracuse been under a less powerful govern- 
ment, it must have shared the fate of Selinus and of 
Agrigen turn. We do not know' the causes which seem 
to have roused the Carthaginians to such vigorous 
activity against the Sicilian Greeks, immediately 
after the destruction of the Athenian armament. 

Tfad that great expedition been successful at S}Ta- 
cuse, it was designed to attempt the conquest of the 
("arthaginian d(*minions ’“ and even of (^arthage it- 
self ; and the Carthaginians are represented by Iler- 
mocrates^®, as living in constant dread of the power 
and ambition of Athens. Yet four or five years after- 
Avards we find them sending out to Sicily so large a 
force, that they might well have deficni the hostility 
f)f the Athenians; and the conquest of Selinus, 

Ilimeni, and Agrigentum, proved to the Syracusans 
that they were again incurring th(^ danger, from 
A\hich they had been delivered about eighty years 
Ix'fore by tlelon’s great victory of Ilimera. 

In his first attempts to check the itrogress of the araty 

r . . ' 1 TT ol J)ioii)sius 

Carthadniaiis, Dionysius was imsuccossfiil. He was witii 

® ^ ^ Cai thage. 

glad to conclude a jicace with thorn, by which they 
were to rt'tain possession of their own colonies, 
and of tin? Sicanian tribes in the west of Sicily. Tlio 
survivors'*' of the jieople whom they had recently 

So Alcibiades told the Spar- ct^oroy, BLfvorfdrjfjiev, afcr^Koarf . 
tans; Thiicyd. VI. 90, an<l added, Thuoyd. VL ;J4. 

Toiovra fih TTfipa rov aKpi^ifTTara Diodoru^ Xlll, 114. 
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eonqiiored, of Ilimera, Selinus, and Agrigentnm ; as 
also the inhabitants of Gela and Camarina, who had 
abandoned their homes during the war, and had fled 
first to Syracuse, and afterwards to Leontini, might 
now, it was Hti])ulated, return to their own countries 
and live in peace ; but they were to pay a tribute to 
the Carthaginians, and Avere to live only in 0])cn 
villages, their cities were to remain dismantled and 
desolate. In the east of the island, Messana, Leontini, 
and all the Sikelian tribes were to be independent; 
tliese last were the old enemies of the Syi*acusans, 
and tlu? Carthaginians naturally, therefore, made this 
stipulation in tlieir favour. Thus Dionysius was left 
master of Syt’acuse alone ; Btri[)ped of its dominion 
over the Sikolians, stripped of its old allies, the 
other Dorian cities of Sicily; while the dominion 
of Carthage, which a few years before had been 
confined to throe settlements at the Avestern corner 
of the island, was uoav advanced almost to the east- 
ern coast, and by incjans of the Sikelian tribes, whose 
independence had been just secured, it hemmed in 
and in a manner overhung, the scanty territory Avhich 
AA^as still left to Symeuse. 

This treaty was concluded in the last year of the 
Peloponnesian war, according to the chronology of 
Diodorus. It was virtually no more than a truce, 
delaying the decision of the quarrel between the two 
contracting parties, till one of them should be in a 
better condition to resume it. Dionysius had been 
crippled by his military disasters, and the Carthagi- 
nians were suffering from a pestilence which was at 
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this time iatally raging in Africa. No sooner then chap. 
was the peace concluded, than Dionysius began to ^ 

undo its work. It had declared the Sikelian tribes 
independent ; he found, or made a pretence for at- 
tacking them : it had stipulated for the indef)en- 
dence of Leontini ; he compelled the inhabitants to 
leave their city arid to come and dwell as citizens 
in Syracuse. lie also destroyed the Chalcidian cities 
of Naxos and Catana‘'\ and sold their inhabitants 
for slaves. He cultivated the friendship of Messaim, 
Ilhegium ‘®, and the Greek towns of Italy; with Lo- 
cri in ])articular he established a right of intermar- 
I’iagc, .and he availed himself of it to take a Locrisin 
lady as his own wife. He was basy in making arms 
and artillery for the use of his armies, and in build- 
ing ships, and arsenals to receive and lit them out 
becomingly. And after all his preparations were com- 
pleted, fiiidiiur that the pestilence was still r.aging 
in Africa ", he determined to declare w.ar against 
Carthage. 'I’his was in the fourth year of the ninety- 
fifth Olympiad, about eight years after the conclusion 
of the last treaty. 

Dionysius had chosen his own time ; the plague iiesuddcniy 

Jcflurcs Wcir 

had weakened the Carthaginians, and the declaration on the bar- 

,1 1 tliJipiniana 

of war against them, unexpected as it was, w’as pre- and lays 
ceded by a general ])limdering of their ])roperty Motyu. 
.and a massacre of their citizens in all the Greek 


Diodorus, XIV 7- H 
Diodorus, XIV. 15. 
Diodorus, XIV. 15. 
Diodorus, XIV. 44. 


Diodorus, XIV. 41. 
Diodorus, XIV, 45. 
Diodorus, XIV. 46. 
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CHAP, cities of Sicily. Dionysius marched immediately to- 
wards the Carthaginian territories ; the forces of the 
several Greek cities joined him as he advanced ; and 
he laid siege to the city and island of Motya one 
of the three settlements which Carthage possessed 
in Sicily before her conquest of Selinus. Motya 
was one of a group of small islands which lie off the 
western coast of Sicily, immediately to the north of 
Marsala or Lilykeum. It is about a mile and a half 
in circumference and about three quarters of a mile 
from the main laud, with which it was connected by 
a narrow artificial causeway. Like Tyre and Aradus 
in ])oint of situation, it was like them flourishing and 
jiojmlous: and its inhabitants, being themselves of 
Pho'nician hlood, w'ere zealous in their rc'sistaiuie to 
tlu‘ Greek invader. Attacked by an overwhelming 
force and seeing their walls breached, and their 
ramparts swept, by engines and an artillery such as 
had never before been eipialled, they did not yield 
even wdien th(! enemy had forced his w'ay into tlnnr 
city, but availed themselves of their narrow streets 
and lofty houses to dispute every inch of his progress. 
The Greeks then brought uj) their moveable towers, 
which had been built to match the height of the 
houses, and from those they threw out bridges to the 
roofs, and thus endi'avoured to board the enemy. 
Day after day this bloody struggle continued ; the 
Greek trumpets regularly sounding a retreat w'hen 

Diodorus, XIV, 47. on Sicily, 

Thucydides, VI. 2. Diodorus, XIV. 48—53. 

“ See Captain Smyth’s Memoir 
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night fell, and calling off their combatants; till at 
length Dionysius turned this practice to his account, ' — — ' 
and as soon as the trumpets sounded as usual, and 
the l^hoenicians sujiposed that the contest was at an 
end till the next day, he sent in a party of picked 
men, who, before the enemy suspected their design, 
had established themselves in a commanding situ- 
ation from which they could not be dislodged again. 

Then the whole Greek army poured into the town by 
the moles or dykes which they Imd thrown across 
from the main laud to the shore of Motya, and the 
]dace M'as taken by storm. Neither age nor sex were 
spared by the concpicrors ; a few only of the inhabit- 
ants saved their lives by running to the tcmj)les of 
those gods whom the Greeks honoured in common 
with the tiarthaginians, and these W'ere afterwards 
sold for slaves. The whole plunder of the town was 
given to tlu' victorious soldiers. 

While the siege of Motya was going on, Dionysius nionybitii 
had em])loyed a j)oi'tion of his army in endeavouring Sicilian 

* • 1 • n j- allies of 

to rotluco the reniaiiiing colonies or allies of CJar- caiLiia^^c. 
tliagc. The iSicaniau tribes ', who were the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the interior in the west of Sicily, 
submitted without opposition. JJut five places held 
out resolutely: Soloeis andPanormus, both of them, 
as well as Mot)'a, Phoeuiciaii settlements; Egesta, 
whose quarrel with Selinus first brought the Athe- 
nians into Sicily, and afterwards the Carthaginians ; 

Entella, and Ilalicya). It was in vain that Dionysius 


Diodorus, XIV. 48—54. 
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c^up. ravaged their lands, destroyed their fruit trees, and 
' — attacked their towns ; they remained unmoved in 
their fidelity : and even after the fall of Motya, when 
the Greek power seemed so irresistible that the pco- 
])le of Ilalicya; then at last submitted to it, yet the 
other four still held out ; and when Dionysius again 
ventured to besiege Egesta, the inhabitants sallied by 
night and set fire to his camp, and obliged him to 
aliandon his enterprise with loss. 

Great Car- Here ended the circle of Dionysius’ glory. The 
ixiSon Carthaginians provoked by the suddenness of his 
toSiciij. by his having taken advantage of their dis- 

tressed condition, and by the inveteracy with which 
the Greeks were pursuing all of their name and race, 
were roused to extraordinary exertion. An im- 
mense army was raised of Africans and Spaniards ; 
but the Gauls, so constantly employed in the Punic 
wars, had not yet crossed the Alps, or become known 
to the civilized nations of the south ; so that thc're 
were none of them in the annament now collected 
for the invasion of Sicily. As it was, however, the 
Carthaginian force was estimated by Tiinams at 
1 00,000 men, and it was commanded by Jniilcon, the 
supreme military chief of the Commonwealth. The 
expedition landed at Panormus, and every thing gave 
Avay before it. Motya was instantly recovered ; the 
Sicanians left Dionysius to join their old friends the 
Carthaginians; Dionysius himself retreated upon 
Syracuse ; and the seat of war w'as removed almost 


“ Diodorus, XIV. 54, 65. 
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instantaneously from the western to the eastern ex- chap. 
tremity of the island, from Motya and Egesta to — > 
Syracuse. 

Imilcon advanced along the northern coast to- The Car- 
wards Messina, bcinff anxious to possess that im- ^>cBiege 

” ^ Syrucuse. 

portant place, ana so intercoiit any succours which 
might be sent to the aid of Dionysius, either from 
the Greek states of Italy, or from Greece itself. lie 
took Messina, defeated the Syracusans in a sea-fight 
off C'atana, and then, being comjdctely master of the 
field, he jiroceeded to lay siege to Syracuse by sea 
and land ; liis ships occiijiied the great harbour, 
while M^ith his army he held all the most imjiortant 
jioints on shore : the headland of Plemyrium, which 
forms the southern side of the great harbour, the 
tein])leof01ym])ian Jupiter on the right bank of the 
Ana}uis, and the suburb of Neapolis, just without 
the walls of Acradina, and under the cliffs of Epi- 
pohe. The position of Epipoloe itself, wdiich the Athe- 
nians had at first occupied with so much effect, and 
which they afterw^ards neglected to their ruin, w^as 
now' secured against an enemy by the w^ills lately 
carried round its wdiole extent by Dionysius. 

Thus the Greek powder in Sicily w^as reduced as critical state 
it w-ere to one little spark, which the first breath JLvci 
seemed likely to extinguish ; but on its preservation 
depended the existence of Rome and the fate of the 
w^orld. Had Carthage become the sovereign of all 
Sicily, her power, in its full and undecayed vigour, 
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must have immediately come into contact with the 
nations of Italy ; and the Samnite wars of Romo 
might have (mded in the destruction of both the con- 
tending nations, when their exhausted strength had 
left them at the mercy of a powerful neighbour. But 
this was not to be, and Dionysius was inspired with 
resolution to abide the storm, that so he might fulfil 
that purpose of God’s providence which designed the 
Grct^k power in Sicily to stand as a breakwater 
against the advances of Carthage, and to afford a 
shelter to the yet unripciied strength of Rome. 

The condition of Dionysius seemed desperate. 
Blockaded by sea and land, with a ])eo])le impatient 
of his despotism, with a force of mercenaries, Mdio, the 
moment that he became unable to pay them, miglit 
betray him, either to the enemy without the walls 
or to his political adversaries within ; he held a coun- 
cil with his friends in the citadel, and expressed his 
purpose of leaving Syracuse to its fate, and atteinjit- 
ing to effect his own escape by sea. One of them 
boldly answered “ A king’s robe is a noble wind- 
ing-sheet.” At these w'ords the spirit of Dionysius 
rose within him, and he resolved to live or die a 
king. 

But his deliverance was effected by another power 
tlian his own. The spots where the small Sicilian 
rivers make their way into the sea, are during the 
summer notoriously unhealthy : a malaria fever is 
almost the certain consequence of passing a single 


KaXoy iariv epTd(f>iov rj rvpavvU, Isocrates, Archidamus, § 49. p. 125. 
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night in any village so situated. The shore near the chap. 
mouth of the Anapus, and the marshy plain imme- ' — 
diately behind it, would be absolutely pestilential to 
an army quartered there during the heats of sum- 
mer ; and the Athenians, when besieging Syracuse 
seventeen years before, had severely suffered from its 
influence 15ut now the season was unusually hot, 
and from the prevalence of epidemic disease in Africa 
about this period, it is likely that the constitutions 
of many of the Carthaginian soldiers would be more 
than usually susceptible of infection. Accordingly®^, 
the disorder which broke out in the besieging army 
more resembled the most malignant pestilence than 
any ordinary form of marsh or malaria fever. The 
patients were commonly carried off in five or six 
days ; and the disease was cither really so contagious, 
or was imagined to be so, that no onci dared to visit 
the sick, or to ])ay them the most necessary atten- 
tions: and thus all who were taken ill were left to 
die without relief. 

This visitation broke both the power and the Dionysiuft 
spirit of the Carthaginians. Dionysius now made ticir Seut. 
a sally, and attacked them both by sea and land. 

He carried their post at the temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter, and that at Dascoii, at the very bottom of 
the harbour, on the right of the Anapus, where the 
Athenians first effected their landing. Here he 
found their ships drawn uj) on the beach, and he 
instantly set fire to them. Meanwhile the Syracusan 

Thucydides, VII. 47. Diodorus, XIV. 72 — 75. 

Diodorus, XIV. 70, 71. 
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Txi^' advanced ri^ht across the harbour, and surprised 
' — ' the enemy’s slii})s before they could be manned and 
worked out from the shore to offer battle. Thus 
taking them at a disadvantage, the Greeks sunk or 
shattered them without rcvsi stance, or surrounded 
them and carried them by boarding. And now the 
flames began to spread from the sliips on the beach 
to those wliich lay afloat moored close to the shore. 
These Avere mostly nun-chant ships, worked by sails 
like ours, and consequently, even while at anchor, 
they had their masts up and their standing rigging. 
As the flanuss caught these and l)lazed up into the 
air, the spectacle afforded to the Syracusans on their 
walls was most magnificent. The crews of the burn- 
ing ships lea])ed overboard, and left them to their 
fate; their cables were burnt, and the blazing masses 
began to drift about the harbour-, and to run foul of 
one another; Avhile the crackling of the flames, and 
the crashing of the falling masts and of the sidjps 
of the ships in their mutual shocks, heard amidst 
volumes of smoke and sheets of fire, reminded the 
Syracusans of the destruction of the giants by the 
thunder of Jove, when they had assayed in their 
pride to storm Olympus 

Rejoirinps Tlius Called, as they thought, by the manifest in- 

of tlie Syr.!- . . p tt . 

cusans. tcrjiosition of J leaven to finish the work, the very old 

Diodorus, XIV. 73. This writer, far removed in time and 
whole description seems to have s})are from the action which su;?- 
heen taken from the history of j^e.sied it, but as one which really 
Philistus, who was probably an arose in the mimis of the Sy- 
eye-witness of the scene: so that racusans, amidst the excitement 
the comparison is not to be re- and enthusiasm of .the actual spec- 
garded, as the mere flourish of a tacle. 
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men and boys of Syracuse could bear to look on chap. 
idly from their walls no longer, but getting into the 
large punts or barges®* which were ordinarily used 
for ferrying men and cattle across the harbour, they 
put out to sea, to save and capture such of the 
enemy’s ships as the tire had not yet destroyed. But 
the walls were crowded with fresh spectators ; for as 
the report of the victory became more and more 
decided, the women, children, and slaves, all poured 
out from their houses, and hastened to enjoy with 
their own eycis the sight of this wonderful deliver- 
ance. When the day was over, the Carthaginian 
luival force w^as almost utterly destroyed, while 
Dionysius encamped on the ground which he had 
won near the temple of Olympian Jupiter, having 
the remnant of the besieging army shut in betw'een 
his jiosition on one side, and the walls of Syracuse 
on the other. 

•But Tmilcon had no hope of continuing the contest Rctrcntof 
with success any further. He offered all the treasure thaginmni, 
in his camp, amounting to three hundred talents, to 
jturchsise the unmolested retreat of the remainder of 
his armament. “ This,” saitl Dionysius, “ cannot be 
granted ; but T will consent that the native Car- 
thaginians shall be allowed to escape by night to 
Africa, stipulating nothing for their subjects and 

Ta TropBfiela, Diodorus, XIV. No explanation is given by him, 

74. I’his is one of the touches because the use of these rro{)6fjL€la 
which seem to argue that the was to him so familiar, that he 
wriier of the description was at could not fancy that any was re- 
any rate a Syracusan, familiar quisite. 
with the harbour of Syracuse. 
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allies.” He foresaw that if the head were thus taken 
from the body, the body would instantly fall into his 
power; and he was not sorry to impress the Africans, 
Iberian-s and Sikelians, with a strong sense of the 
selfish arrogance of the Carthaginians, who thinking 
only of tliemselves, abandoned their allies to destruc- 
tion Muthout scruple. Accordingly, when the Carthagi- 
nians had escaped, the rest of the armament attemjited 
to provide as they could for their own safety. The 
Sikelians and Africans were obliged to lay down 
their amis, after the former had endeavoured in vain 
to make good their retreat to their own country ; but 
the Ilierians held togothei-, and made so formidable 
a show' of resistance, that Dionysius readily listened 
to their jiroposals of entering into his service. They 
became a jiart of his mercenary army ; and while 
they heljied to secure his power against his domestic 
wiemies, they .also added to tlui glory of his arms 
abroad: and in the strange vicissitudes of hunitn 
fortune, these same Il)erian.s, who had been enlisted 
in Spain, taken thence to Africa, and afterwards had 
crossed the sea to Sicily as invaders, were, .some years 
later, sent over from Sicily to Greece as a jiart of 
the auxiliary force sent by Dionysius to aid the 
Laceda-monians ; and fought w'ith di.stinction in f La- 
conia under the eye of Agesilaus, against the invading 
anny of Epaminondas. 

Thus w'as Dionysius saved from imminent ruin, 
and the Greek power in Sicily was preserved. His 


Xenophon, Hellenic. VII. 1. § 20. 
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subsequent wars with Carthage were of no import- cha p. 
ance ; for amidst much variety of fortune in particular ' — 
engagements, the relations of the two states were 
never materially altered ; the Carthaginians remained 
masters of all the western ])art of the island, while 
the eastern part continued to be under the dominion 
of Dionysius. 

After the destruction of this great armament, Dionyoins 
Dionysius felt himself able to carry on his plans of attack the 
conquest against the Greeks of Italy. One of his aiceks. 
first measures was to people the important city of 
JMessaria. The remains of the old citizens, who had 
been driven out by the Carthaginians, returned to 
their home after Imilcon’s defeat ; but their numbers 
were so thinned, that Dionysius added to them a 
large body of new citizens from Locri on the Italian 
coast, his old and firm ally, and from a Locriau 
colony Medama, on the Tyrrhenian Sea, which had 
lUpbably been lately conquered by the Lucanians. 

With these there were at first joined some exiles 
from old Greece, of the race of the old Messenians; 
but afterwards, to satisfy the jealousy of Lacedaimon, 
they were removed from Messana, and founded for 
themselves the new city of Tyndaris“. 

The principal object of Dionysius’ hostility among Battle «f 
the Greek cities of Italy was Rhegium. The Rhe- porus, aud 


Diodorus, XIV. 78. The pre- 
sent readinj? in the text of Dio- 
dorus is Mefii/xi'aious, for which 
Cluverius has conjectured MfS/xai- 
ovf. Medajjtaiov^ would be still 
nearer the present readinff, and 
Medafia is the name of the city in 


Strabo, VI. 1. § 5. p. 256, and, 
it is said, on one of its coins Me- 
dama, or Mesiria, is described as 
a Locrian colony by Strabo, in 
the passage above quoted, and by 
Scymnus Chius, V. 307. 

^ Dipdorus, XIV. 78. 
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gians had favoured his political adversaries, and had 
personally affronted him by refusing to allow him 
the right of intermarriage with their citizens. But 
his ambition led him to desire the dominion of all 
the coast of Italy on the Ionian Sea ; and he entered 
into a IcJiguo with the Lucaniaus, as has been already 
mentioned, hoping that they might exhaust the 
Greek cities, by their constant jdunderiug warfare, 
and that he might then step in to reaji the harvest. 
His defeat of the combined army of the Italian 
Greeks on the banks of the Hellcporus'’’®, and his 
conquest of llhcgium®', Caulon''’", and Hipponium®*', 
are the princi]»al events of this contest. He enlarged 
Syracuse, by removing thither the whole or a great 
part of the pojiulation of the conquered cities; and 
his imrreased jtower and influence on the Italian 
coast facilitated those fivrther plans of aggrandize- 
ment which have been already noticed, his settle- 
ments at Issa and Lissus, and on the coast #f 
Picenum, his alliance with the Illyrians, and his 
trade in the Adriatic. 

Thus powerful at home and abroad, and possess- 
ing a tar greater dominion than any prince or state 
in old Greece, Dionysius yet felt that Greece was as 
it Mere the heart and life of the civilized Morld, and 
that no glory would be universal or enduring unless 
it had received its stamj) and warrant from tlu‘ 
genius of Athens. He sent chariots to Olympia, to 

Polybius calls the river “ El- would be Helleporus.” 
leporus,” I. 0. Diodorus calls it Diodorus, XIV. 3. 

“ Helorus/* XIV. 104 , 1 suspect Diodorus, XIV. 106 . 

that the true reading in Polybius Diodorus, XIV. 107. 
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contend for the prize at the Olympic games ; he chap. 
sent over also rhapsodists, most eminent for the 
powers of their voice and the charm of their recita- 
tion, to rehearse his poems ; and he was rejicatedly a 
candidate for the prize of tmgedy at Athens. Alex- 
ander, indeed, scorned to contend for victory at the 
Olympic games unless kings could be his compe- 
titors ; but in such matters there was a wide differ- 
ence between a king and a tyrant, between the 
descendant of a long line of jmnees s])rung from 
Hercules, the son of .love, and the humble citizen of 
Syracuse, whom his fortune had unexpectedly raised 
to greatness. Tln're is a story that the public fi'el- 
ing at Olympia was so strong against Dionysius as a 
tyrant that the tents of his theori, ()’• deputies to 
the Olymjiic assembly, were plundered, and the reci- 
tation of his verses drowned amidst the clamour and 
hisst's of the multitude. J)ut whether this be true 
or liilse, we know that at Athens his tragedies were 
by no means regarded as contem])tible ; he gained on 
different occasions the secmid and third jirizes, and at 
last his tragedy entitled, “ Hector ransomed 'V’ was 
Judged worthy of the highest jirize. 

This evident desire of intellectual fame, united Hia inter- 

course with 

witli the powers of oaruin|f it, teTn])tecl the pliiloso- Tyociates 
[)hevs of Greece to believe that they sliould find in 

Diodorus, XIV. I 09 . the prize at the Olympic games, 

Jn an earlier age, however, an even in the foot-race, and he ran 
ancestor of the great Alexander, accordingly in the stadium. See 
the Macedonian king of the same Herodotus, V. 22 
name, who rei|jned during the Diodorus, XIV. 109. 

Persian invasion, was an.vious to Diodorus, XV. 74. 
be admitted as a competitor for 
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<^AP. Dionysius a man who could sympathize with them 
— in spite of his political greatness, and would rejoice 
to associate with them on equal terms. Plato visited 
Syracuse and Isocrates at a safer distance, ad- 
dressed to Dionysius a letter of compliment from 
Greece. As long as they remained on the opposite 
shores of the Ionian Sea, the philosopher and the 
tyrant might correspond with each other without 
offence. But many are the stories which show the 
folly of supposing that an C(iuality of mind can 
triumph over the differences of rank and power. No 
man can associate freely with another, when his life 
is at the mercy of his companion’s caprice. Plato 
soon returned to Greece, with a lesson from some of 
tlie philoso]»hers of Synicuse, “ that men of their 
profession would do well either to shun the socic'ty 
of tyrants or else in their intercourse with them, 
to stmly how they could jtlease them most.” Tliis 
advice is sfiid to have been occasioned by a ])ractical 
lesson given to Plato by Dionysius, wdiich ought to 
have rendered it superfluous ; the story ran, that the 
tyrant was so offended with something that Plato 
had said, that he sent him forthwith to the slave- 
market, and had him sold as a slave, but that the 
philqsojihers immediately redeemed him by a general 
subscription amongst themselves, and then urged 

Diodorus, XV. 7- fact of his having corresponded 

i'> Whether the letters profess- with them may be true notwith- 
ing to be written from l-socrates standing. 

to Dionysius and Philip of Ma- ^ Diodorus, XV. 7. riy 
cedon, and published at the end <to^qv roty rvpdwoiy ^ uy ^kioto ^ 
of his orations, are genuine, may &>s ^biara o/uXelv. 
well be doubted; although the 
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him to quit Sicily. A similar story is told of the chap. 
poet Pliiloxenus, whom Dionysius is said to have ' — 
sent from his own table to his prisons in the quar- 
ries, because he liad exjiressed an unfavourable 
opinion of the tyrant’s poetry. These stories may 
deserve but little credit for the particular facts; yet 
the intercourse between Frederick of Prussia and 
Voltaire was interrupted in a similar manner, and 
the presum})tion of literary men on the one hand, 
and the jn'ide of rank and power on the other, are 
likely to lead to such results. 

That the desjiot of Syracuse should not 8cru])le to Hu private 
send a poet to the qvuirries and to stjll a ])hiloso- 
pher in the slave-market, is nothing wonderful. We 
may be more unwilling to believe the reports of the 
state of miserable fear to which suspicion could re- 
duce one so able and so daring as Dionysius. “ He 
could trust no man,” it was said ”, “ but a sot of 
miserable fretMlmtm, and outcasts, and barbarians, 
whom he made his body-guard. He fenced his cham- 
ber with a wide trench, which he crossed by a draw- 
bridge ; he never addressed the Syracusan people but 
from the top of a high tower, where no dagger could 
reach him ; he never visited his wives without hav- 
ing their apartments previously searched, lest they 
should contain some lurking assassin ; nay, he dared 
not allow himself to be shaved by any hands except 
his own daughters’ ; and even them he w'as afraid to 
entrust with a razor ; but taught them how to singe 


Cicero, Tusculan. Disputat. V. 20. 
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^xxi bearfl with hot walnut shells.” Much of 

' — this is probably exaggeration, but the Greek tyrants 
knew that to kill them was held to be no murder ; 
and it is no shame to Dionysius, if his nerves were 
overcome by the hourly danger of assassination, a 
djingcr which ajipalled even the iron courage of 
(komwell. 

Peculiar I'lio Greck's had no abhorrence for kings ; the de- 

cbaincter of i r #• i t i i 

the ancient scendaiit ot a hero race, ruling over a ]>C()])le whom 
tyianmes. fothcrs had rulcd from time immemorial, was no 
subject of obloquy, either with the peojile or w'ith 
the philosophers. But a tyrant, a man of low or 
ordinary birth, who by force or fraud had seati'd 
himself on the necks of his coimti'ymcn, to gorge 
each prevailing passion of his nature at their cost, 
with no principle but the interest of his own jiower, 
such a man was regarded as a wild boast, that had 
brok(‘n into the fold of civilized society, and whom it 
was every one’s right and duty by any means, or 
with any w'eapon, presently to destroy. Such mere 
monsters of selfishness, Christian Europe has rarely 
seen. If the claim to reign by “ the grace of God” 
has given an undue sanction to absolute jiower, yet 
it has diffused at the same time a sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of power, such as the tyrants, and even 
the kings of the later age of Greece, never knew. 
The most unprincipled of modern sovereigns would 
yet have acknowledged, that he owed a duty to his 
jieople, for the discharge of which he was answer- 
able to God ; but the Greek tyrant regarded his sub- 
jects as the mere instruments of his own gratification; 
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fortune, or liis own superiority, had given him extra- 
ordinary means of indulging his favourite passions, 
and it would be folly to forego the opportunity. It 
is this total want of regard for his fellow-creatures, 
the utter sacrifice of their present and future im- 
provement, for the sake of objects purely personal, 
which constitutes the guilt of Dionysius and his fel- 
low-tyrants. In such men all virtue was necessarily 
blighted ; neither genius, nor courage, nor occasional 
signs of human feeling, cpuld atone for the delil)erate 
>vickedness of their system of tyranny. Brave and 
able as Dionysius was, active, and temperate, and 
energetic, he left behind him no beneficial institu-, 
tions; he degraded rather than improved the cha- 
racter of his countrymen ; and he has therefore justly 
b('en branded with infamy by the accordant voice of 
his own and of after-ages ; ho will be known for ever 
as Dionysius the tyrant. 
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CHAP. The cniarared researches of our own times, while 

XXII ^ 

^ they make us more sensible of the actual extent of 

Difficulties , .1111 

ofanrfent our igDorance, yet encourage us with the no])e that 
it will gradually be diminished. But he who at- 
tv'mpts to write history, in the interval between this 
awakened consciousness of the defects of our know- 
ledge, and that fuller light which may hereafter re- 
move them, labours under jieculiar disadv.antagcs. A 
rejmtation for learning was cheaply gained in the 
days of our fathers, by merely reading the works of 
the Greek and Roman w'ritcrs, and being able to rt*- 
peat the information which they have communicated. 

But now we desire to learn, not what existing ac- 
counts may have recorded of a ])eople or a race, but 
what that people or race really was, and did; we 
wish to conceive a full and lively image of them, of 
their language, their institutions, their arts, their 
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morals; tounderstand what they were in themselves, chap. 
and how they may have affected the fate of the ' — 
world, either in their own times, or in after-ages. 

These, however, are questions which the ancient 
writers were often as unable to answer as we are ; 
happier, it njay be thought, than we in this, that 
they had no painful consciousness of ignorance. To 
re])eat what the Greek and Roman writers have left 
on record of Carthage, and its dominion in Spain 
and Africa, would be an easy task, but at the same 
time most unsatisfactory. We look around for other 
witnesses, we question existing languages, and races, 
and manners, in the hope of gleaning from them 
some fuller knowledge of extinct nations than can 
be gained from the scanty accounts of foreigners or 
enemies. 

The internal state of Carthage may fitly be re- Carthaub. 
served for a later period of this history. It will be 
enough now^ to fill up, so far as T can, that sketch 
of her dominion and foreign relations wdiich has 
been begun in some measure in the two preceding 
chapters. 

In the middle of the fourth century before theF.xtentof 
Christian era, the Carthaginians possessed the north- .i?>njan doiui- 
ern coast of Africa, from the middle of the greater Africa. 
Syrtis to the pillars of Hercules, a country reaching 
from 19 degrees east longitude, to 6 degrees west; 
and a length of coast which Polybius ' reckoned at 
above sixteen thousand stadia. But unlike the com- 


Polybius, III. 39. 
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pactness and organiwition of the provinces of the Ro- 
man empire, this long line of coast was for the most 
part only so far under the dominion of the Cartha- 
ginians, that they possessed^ a chain of commercial 
estahlishments along its whole extent, and with the 
usual ascendancy of civilized men over barbarians, 
had obliged the native inhabitants of the country, 
whether cultivators of the soil or wandering tribes, 
to ackuowhxlge their superiority. But in that part 
where the coast runs nearly north and south, from 
the Ilernncan headland, or Cape Bon, to tlie lesser 
Hyrtis, they had occupic^l the (country inore com- 
pletely. This was one of the richest tracts to be 
found '* ; and here the Carthaginians had planted their 
towns thickly, and had covered the ope‘n country 
with their farms and villas. This was their wipioiKi^, 
the immediate domain of Carthage, where fresh set- 
tlements were continually made as a f)rovision for 
the poorer citizens^ ; settlements prosperous indeed 
and wealthy, but j)olitically de])endent, as was always 
the case in the ancient world; insomuch that the 
term TrephuKoi, which in its origin ex])ressed no more 
than “men who dwelt not in, but round about a 

^ "'Ofra ytypuTT^aL iroXlcrpdTa rj of the irritation occasioned by it, 
ifxnupta iv rfj Ai^otj duo rrjs 2vp- has been exhibited to the notice of 
TiSos rrjs Trap' ^I'.mrepidas Europe on more than one occasion 

‘Hpa^Xeto)!/ (rrr;Xo)i/ fV iravTu in Switzerland. Liechbtal was one 

fffTi Kapxri?^opl(j»u Scyla.v, Peri- of the nfpioLKiSfs of Basel ; and the 
plus, p 51, 52, Ed. Hudson. dis[)ute8 between the citizens of 
Polybius, III 23. Diodorus, Basel and the inhabitants of Liech- 
XX 8. Scylax, p 49. slal and the other country towns, 

* Aristotle, Politica, VI. 5, With- seemed, to those familiar with an- 
in the last ten years an exact cieut history, like a revival of the 
imajire of the relation of the an- political relations of Lacedaemon 
cient nepioiKoi to their iroXis, and and Carthage. 
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city,” came to signify a particular political relation, chap. 
theirs, namely, who enjoyed jiersonal freedom, but ' — 
had no share in the government of their country. 

Distinct from these settlements of the Carthagi- I*h(Dnician 

colonies lu 

nians themselves, were the sister cities of Carthage, Afnca. 
founded immediately like herself by the Phcenicians 
of Tyre and Sidon, although her fortune had after- 
wards so outgrown theirs. Amongst those Phoeni- 
cian colonies were Utica®, more famous in Roman 
than in Carthaginian history, Adrumetum ®, the two 
cities known by the name of Leptis, situated, the 
one near the western extremity of the great Syrtis, 
and the other on the coast between the lesser Syrtis 
and the ITcrmajan headland, and Hippo, a name so 
closely connected in our minds with the piety and 
energy of its great bishop, Augustine. Tln^se were 
the allies of Carthage, and some of them were again 
at the head of a small confederacy of states \ who 
looked up to them for protection, as they in their 
turn looked up to Carthage. They enjoyed their own 
laws, and were independent in their domestic go- 
vernment ; but in their foreign relations they found, 
in common with all the weaker states of the ancient 
world, that alliance with a greater power ended sooner 
or later in subjection. 

The Phoenician colonists, who founded Carthage, Condition of 
at first paid* a tribute to the native Africans on subjects of 

® JuRtin, XVJII. 4. “ the people of Carthage, the peo- 

Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. 22. 80. pie of Tyre, and the people of 
7 In the second treaty between Utica, with their allies** Polybius, 

Rome and Carthage, the contract- III. 24. 

ing parties on the one side are, ** Justin, XVIII. 5. 

VOL. I. I i 
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t'lTAP. whose land they had settled, as an acknowledgment 
' that the country was not their own. But in process 
of time they became what the Europeans have b§en 
in later tinu'S in India, no longer dependent settlers, 
but sovereigns ; and the native Africans, driven back 
froiii the coast and confined to the interior, were 
reduced to the condition of strangers on their own 
soil. They understood and practised agriculture, but 
we know not how far they were allowed to retain 
the j)roperty of the land, or to what extent the rich 
Carthaginians had ejected them, and employed them 
as tenants and cultivators of the soil of which they 
had been once proprietors. At any rate, the Africans 
were in the condition of a Roman province ; they 
were ruled despotically by the Carthaginian officers 
sent amongst them, and were subject to taxes, and to 
a conscription of their youth to serve as soldiers, at 
the discretion of their governors. In the first Punic 
war, tlu'y were taxed to the amount of fifty jaw cent, 
on the yearly produce of their land, and the opjjres- 
sion to which they wens subjected made them enter 
readily and zealously into the (juarrel of the merce- 
nary soldiers, during their famous nar with the Car- 
thaginians. 


Diffcrenrc8 
berwrcii the 
situation of 
Cailhage 
iind Rome 
witli respect 
to tlieii 
subjects and 
ullics. 


I’hu contrast between Carthage exercising absolute 
dominion over her African subjects, and Rome sur- 
rounded by her Latin and Italian allies, and gra- 
dually communicating more widely the rights of 
citizenship, so as to change alliance into union, has 


® Polybius, I. 72 , 
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been often noticed, and ie indeed quite sufficient to 
account for the issue of the Punic wars. But this 
difference was owing rather to the good fortune of 
Rome and to the ill fortune of Carthage, than to the 
^isdom and liberality of the one and the narrow- 
mindedness of the other. Rome was placed in the 
midst of people akin to herself both in race and lan- 
guage! ; Carthago was a solitary settlement in a 
foreign land. The Carthaginian language nearly re- 
sembled the Hebrew; it belonged to the Semitic or 
Aramaic family. Who the native Africans were, 
and to what family their language belonged, are 
among the most obscure questions of ancient lus- 
ter)'. But it is one of the consequences of that 
wider view of the connexion of races and languages 
which we have learnt of lat(! to entertain, that the 
statements to b(! found in the traditional or mythic 
rejiorts of the origin of nations appear in some in- 
stances to contain in them a germ of truth, and we 
do not venture, as formerly, to cast them aside as 
iTK're fables. Thus in that strange account of the 
peoj)ling of Africa which Sallust'® copied from Car- 
thaginian books, the stream of migration is described 
as having poured into northern Africa at its western, 
not at its eastern extremity, by the straits of Gibral- 
tar, not by the isthmus of Suez and by Egypt. And 
we read that the invaders w'ere Medians and Per- 
sians, w'ho had marched through Europe into Spain, 
as a part of the great army of Hercules. They 

Bell. Jupfurthin. 20. Uti ex psalis dieebantur, interpretatum 
libris Punicis, qui regis Hiera- nobis est. 

I i 2 


CHAP. 

xxn. 
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CHAP, found the north of Africa possessed by an older race 
— -V— ^ of inhabitants, the Ga;tuliaus and Libyans, of whose 
origin no .account is given. But the story of the 
expedition of Hercules, and of the Medians and Per- 
sians ' ' following in Ids army, and entering Africa by 
crossing over thither from Spain, may at least lead 
us to inquire wliether any affinity can be traced 
between the language of tin* Jicrbers, the descend- 
ants of the ancient Mauritiinians, and that of the 
Basques, the descendants of the old Iberians; and 
whether the languages of the native tribes of North 
Africa, whether agricultural or wandering, may not 
be supposed to have belonged either wholly or in 
p.art to the Indo-Cermauic family, rather than to the 
Semitic. These are the points in which we are 
standing half way bcstwceu the equally extreme cre- 
dulity and scepticism of the last two centuries, and 
that fuller knowledg<' M’hich may be the portion of 
our posterity. But whatever may be discovered as 
to the African subjects of Carthage, they wm-e be- 
come so distinct from their masters, even if they 
were originally sprung from a kindred race, that the 
two people were not likely to be melted together 
into one state; and thus they remained always in 
the unhappy .and suspicious relation of masters and 
of slaves, rather than in that of fellow-citizens or 
even of allies. 

“ The SigynnsB, a people whom naturally wonders. It is so diffi- 
Herodotus describes, V. 9, as liv- cult, in these stories, to distinguish 
ing beyond the Danube, that is, in what is mere confusion or inven- 
whnt is now Hungary, were said tion from what contains a germ of 
by some, he tells us, to have been truth, under more or less of dis- 
a colony of the Modes, at which he guise. 
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Tlie dominion of Carthage in Africa, as it resem- chap. 
bled in many other respects that of the British in ' 

^ ^ Colonies of 

India, had produced also, as in our Indian empire, 

^ ^ rhoenicmns, 

a numerous half-caste population, sprung from inter- 
marriages between the Carthaginians and the native 
Africans. This mixed race was known by the name 
of Liby or Afro Phoenicians'^; but whether they were 
regarded by Carthage as a source of strength, or sus- 
pc'cted as dangerous enemies, we have no sufficient 
information to determine. Perhaps they were thought 
to be dangerous at home, but useful and trustworthy 
abroad ; and thus they were sent as colonists to 
Spain and to the more remote parts of the coast of 
Afj’ica, without the Pillars of Hercules, just as the 
poorer citizens of Carthage itself were sent, as we 
have seem, to setth^ments nearer home. If we can 
trust the text and the authenticity of the Greek 
version now existing of the voyage of Ilanno, these 
Afro-Plioenician colonies w^erc planted on a very 
large scale ; for that voyage was undertaken for the 
purjjose of settling no fewer than thirty thousand 
Afro-Phmnicians'^ along the shore of the Atlantic, 
southward of the straits of Gibraltar. 

In the seventh century before the Christian sera, a ibcna, or 
Samian ship'"’ bound for Egypt w^as caught in a vio- Piioenician 

‘ ^ ^ colony of 

lent storm, with the wind blowing strongly from the Gadir or 
east. The ship was carried altogether out of her 
course, the wind continued to blow from the east, 

Polybius, HI. 33, Hudson. 

Scymnus Chius, V. 195, 196. Herodotus, IV. 152. 

Hanno, Periplus, p. 1. Ed. 
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CHAP, and at last slie was actually driven through the 
— ^ Pillars of Hercules, and the first land which she 
succeeded in making was the coast of Tartessus, or 
Tarshisli, the south-western coast of Spain. The 
Samians found that the storm had proved their best 
friend; they returned home enriched beyond all 
their hojjes, for the port of Tarshish, says Herodotus, 
was at that time fresh’® and undisturbed; the gold 
of its neighbouring mines was a treasure not yet 
a})preciated by its possessors; they bartered it to the 
Samian strangers, in return for the most ordinary 
articles of civilized living, which barbarians cannot 
enough admire. This story makes us feel that we 
are indeed living in the old age of the world. The 
country then so fresh and untouched has now been 
long in the last state of decre})itude: its mines, 
then so abundant, have been long since exhausted ; 
and after having iu its turn discovered and almost 
drained the mines of another world, it lies now like 
a forsaken Avreck on the waves of time, with nothing 
but the memory of the past to ennoble it. lii the 
middle of the fourth century of Rome, the coast of 
Spain both on the ocean and on the Mediter- 
ranean, was full of Carthaginian trading settlements ; 
but these were mostly small, and of no great cele- 
brity. Cadir or Gades, on the other hand, a colony 
founded directly from Tyre'®, had been long since 
famous. Here was one of the most celebrated tem- 
ples of the Tyrian Hercules, and its tmde and wealth 

'AKfjparov, Strabo, III. prope finem. 

Scylar, Periplus, p, 1. 
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wore considerable; the neighbouring country being chap. 

• ” XXII 

rich in niines, while the sea yielded an inexhaustible ' — 
supply of fish, Mhich w'as commonly sold in the 
Athenian markets as early as the Peloponnesian 
war'". But except Gades, the Greek seamen knew 
of no other place of importance on the coast of Spain 
at this period, till they came north of the Iberus, to 
the country which was then inhabited by the Ligu- 
rians. Here there was the Greek settlement of 
Emporioii ", an oirshof)t from the Phoca?an colony of 
Massalia. If Sagunturn was really a city of Greek 
or Tyrrhenian origin, founded by colonists from 
Zacynthus and Ardea, it seems to have retained no 
marks of the Greek character; it had no seajiort, 
and though it was itself near the coast, yet it was 
not of sufiicient iiui)ortance to attract the notice of 
the Greek navigators. 

The grciat Spanish peninsula itself, and its original Native 
inhabitants, f^^he varittus tribes of the Iberian race, their race 

. and dial iic- 

were as yet but little known to the rest of the world, ter. 
Sicilian antiquarians'" derived the oldest part of 
the population of their island, the Sicanians, from 
the north-eastern coast of Spain. The Iberians had 
for some time been accustomed to serve in the Car- 
thaginian annies ; their name occurs amongst the 
various nations who composed the great host of 
Ilamilcar®- when he invaded Sicilv, in the time of 
Gelon, and w'as defeated in the famous battle of 

Pollux, VI. 48. Eupoli, Thucydides, VI. 2. following 
quoted by Stephanus Byzant. in Antiochus. 

Tdbeipa. Herodotus, VII. 163. 

Scylax, Peri plus, p. 1 . 
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XXII. 


Himera. Tlie Iberians were known to tbe Athe- 
' nians* ' as amongst tlic most warlike of tbe barbarians 
of tbe west, whom they i)urposed to employ in con- 
quering tbeir Peloponnesian enemies, bad success at 
Syracuse enabled them to fulfil tbeir more remote 
designs; and we have seen Iberians distinguished 
above all the other soldiers in the same service, in 
tbe great Carthaginian expedition which Imilcon b^d 
against tlu^ tyrant Dionysius. Another circumstance 
removed them even more tlian their remarkable cou- 
rage from the common mass of barbarians. Writing 
was common among them ; and some of their tribes*^ 
j)osscssed written records of tbeir ])ast history, not 
composed in verse, besides numerous i)oems, and 


'J’hucydides, VI. 90. 

Strabo, III. p 139. Here 
again Niebuhr’s sagacity has cor- 
rected the common reading, pofiovs 
€^fitTpov^ €^aKi(T\CKl<i3V fTOiv, wliich, 
as he observes, would not be Greek, 
into v6p.ov9 e^iiKia-xCkloiV €7rwv. 

When this jiage was written, I 
hud not seen tbe excellent work of 
the lamented William Von Hurn- 
boldt,“()ii the liarlicst Inhabitants 
of Spain,” although I was aware 
generally of its character, and 
of the conclusions which it eri- 
deavouied to establish. He con- 
siders it to be certain, that the 
present Basque language is sub- 
stantially the same with the ancient 
Iberian ; the names of places in 
the ancient geography of Spain 
being, for the most part, not only 
significant in Basque, but exhibit- 
ing in their sound, and in their 
omission of some letters, and their 
combinations of others, the pecu- 
liarities of the existing language. 


It appears that in the Basque 
country there are three distinct 
dialects, and that with regard to 
one of these nothing satisfactory 
had , been published when Von 
Humboldt wrote, while the lexicon 
or vocabulary of another was f%r 
from perfect. I notice this, be- 
cause words may exist in these 
dialects which may go far to es- 
tablish the resemblance of the 
Basque language to others, or to 
prove its diversity; and may ex- 
plain those names in the ancient 
geography of Spain which have 
not been hitherto interpreted. 'Fhe 
Iberians, in Humboldt’s judgment, 
were a people quite distinct from 
the Kelts ; but they may have had 
tbe same degree of connexion with 
them which subsisted between all 
the nations of the great Indo- 
Germanic family, lie does not 
believe in the Iberian extraction of 
any part of the inhabitants of 4he 
British islands. 
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large collections of laws and institutions in a metri- chap, 

XXll. 

cal form, amounting, it was said, to about six thousand ' — /— 
lines. Wo ourselves have in some degree a national 
interest in the Iberians, if it be true that colonies of 
their race crossed the Day of Biscay, and established 
themselves on the coast of Comw^all. But their me- 
mory has almost utterly perished ; we know not with 
what race of mankind they were connected; and 
although the Basque dialect, still sj)oken on both 
sides of the Pyrenees, is supposed to be a remnant of 
their language, yet its relation to other languages 
appears to have been not yet ascertained, so as to 
infonn us to what family it belongs. It may be 
hoj)ed that this, as well as the decyphering of the 
Etruscan monuments, may be amongs! the discove- 
ries reserved for our own gemeration, or for that of 
our children. 

From the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Etruria T’’® 
the coast of the Mediterranean was occupied by the 
Ligurians, a jicoplc distinguished by the Greeks both 
from the Iberians and fi’Oin the Kelts, although 
tliey are supposed to have been connected with the 
latter nation in their race and language. As the 
Ligurians dwelt on the coast, they became knowm to 
til e Carthaginians; and thus Ligurians’"* are named 
together with Iberians amongst the soldiers oflla- 
milcar’s expedition to Sicily, at the beginning of tlie 
fifth century before the Christian a;ra. In the time 
of Scylax, a few years later than our present period, 

Scylax, p. 2. Herodotus live above Massalia/^ V. 9. 
speaks of “the Ligurians who Herodot. VII. 165. 
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CHAP, the Lignrians and Tberians were mixed together on 
' — ' the coast, between the Pyrenees and the Rhone, and 
the exclusive dominion of the Ligurians only ex- 
tended from the Rhone to Etruria. But Thucydides 
mentioned it as an ascertained lact that at a very 
remote period they had dislodged the Sicanians from 
their land on the Sicanian river in Iberia, and that 
these, flying befon; their conquerors, went over and 
settled in Sicily. We cannot certainly tell what 
river is meant, nor what limits Thucydides assigned 
to Iberia ; but a migration to Sicily, rather than to 
Corsica or Sardinia, becomes probable, in proportion 
as we place the Sicanians further to the south, and 
nearer to the trading settlements of the (Carthagi- 
nians or Phcenicians. Perhaps the Ligurians advanced 
along the coast from east to west, exi)elling or con- 
quering the Iberian tribes ; till at last, when the forct^ 
of their irru])tion was s|)ent, the Iberians recovered 
their former country, wholly between the Iberusand 
the Pyrenees, and ])artially between the Pyrenees 
and the Rhone. At any rate it should be remem- 
bere<l, that the Iberians, and not the Kelts, were the 
inhabitants of the country between the Pyrenees and 
the Garonne and the Cevennes, as is shown even to 
this day, by the existence of the Basque language in 
the south of France no less than in Spain, 

Tiie Kelts, It may bo true, indeed, that the Kelts or Gauls, 
why thoy had loug before the fourth century of Rome crossed 
Fo lutie the Alps, and established tlicniselvcs m that country 

known. ^ 


‘7 Thucydides, VI. 2. 
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•which now forms the Lombard portion of the Aus- chap. 

■* XXll. 

trian dominions in northern Italy. It may ho true, ' — 
also, that Keltic tribes were to be found in the heart 
of Spain; for before civilization has asserted its 
power, nations, like rivers, are continually changing 
their boundaries, and take their OAvn course almost 
at pleasure. But as the Kelts had most certainly 
neitlicr crossed the Apennines, nor reached as yet 
the shores of the Adriatic, they had no connexion 
with the civilized world ; the Carthaginians had no 
opportunity of enlisting them into their armies, nor 
had the Greek traders acquired any direct knowledge 
of (hem. Their name was knoAvu only through the 
re])ort8 of those Phamicians^® who navigated the 
Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, on their way to 
the tin-mines of Britain. And this explains the 
strange description of their position given by Hero- 
dotus “"j “ that the Kelts dwell without the l^illars of 
Hercules, and that they border on the Kynesians, 
who live the furthest to the west of all the people 
of Kurope.” This is clearly the language of some 
PhaTiician Periplus of the western coasts of France 
and Si»ain : the Kynesians must have lived on the 


We can trace with great dis- 
tinctness the period at which the 
Kelts became familiarly known to 
the (ireeks. Herodotus only knew 
of them from the Pbcenician navi- 
gators : Thucydides does not name 
them at all : Xenophon only no- 
tices them as forming part of the 
auxiliary force sent by Dionysius 
to the aid of Lacedaemon. Iso- 
crates makes no mention of them. 
But immediately afterwards, their 


incursions into central and south- 
ern Italy on the one hand, and 
into the countries between the 
Danube and Macedonia on the 
other, had made them objects of 
general interest and curiosity ; and 
Aristotle notices several j)oints in 
their habits and character in dif- 
ferent parts of his philosophical 
works. 

11. 33. IV. 49. 

There is no mention of these 
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CHAP, coasts of Portugal, Gallicia, and Asturias; perhaps 
— ' on that of Gascony and Guienne ; beyond these, as 
the voyager pursued his course along the laud, he 
came to the country of the Kelts, who occu])ied 
the whole coast north of the Garonne, and were 
very probably intermixed with the Iberian Kyne- 
sians on the coasts of Gascony and Navarre. The 
Greeks, when they read this account, little sus- 
pected that these same Kelts reached from the 
shores of the ocean inland as far as the Alps, and 
]) 0 .ssibly, nearly to the head of the Adriatic ; and 
that while they heard of them only as dwelling with- 
out the Pillars of Hercules, they were advanced in 
the opi)osite direction, almost Avithin the ordinary 
horizon of Greek observation, and in a very short 
time would unexpectedly a])])ear like a wasting tor- 
rent in the heart of Italy. 1’he narrow band of coast 
occupied by the Ligurian and Venetian tribes, was 
as yet sufficient to conceal the movements of the 
Kelts from the notice of the civilized world. Thus 
immediately before that famous eruption which de- 
stroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, the level ridge '' 
which was then Vesuvius excited no suspicion; and 
none could imagine that there VA'ere lurking close 
below that peaceful surface the materials of a fiery 


Cynesians, so far as T remember, 
in any ancient writer, except in 
the two passages of HercKlotus 
quoted above. Niebuhr places 
tnera to the north, rather than to 
the west, of the Kelts (Kleine 
Histor. Sebriften, p. 142) ; but I 
do Dot see why this is necessary. 


The account in the text seems 
sufficiently to explain the descrip- 
tion in Herodotus. 

Vicina Vesevo ora jugo. 
Since the eruption no one would 
ever have called the top of Vesu- 
vius a jugum.** 
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deluge, which were so soon to burst forth, and to con- 
tinue for centuries to work havoc and desolation. ' — - — ' 

From the countries of western Europe, on which or^ece •. 

*■ Sww’cmacy 

the first faint dawn of liistorien.1 light had as 
scarcely broken, we turn to the heart of the civilized 
world, to those republics of Greece which had already 
reached their highest point of glory and advance- 
ment, and were now feeling the first approach of 
decay, like a plant when its seed is almost ripe, and 
ready to be shed or wafted by the winds to a dis- 
tance, there to multiply the race of its parent. Ac- 
cording to the synchronism of Polybius ^ the in- 
vasion of Home by the Gauls took place in the same 
year with the conclusion of the peace of Antalcidas, 
that is, in the second year of the ninety-eighth Olyin- 
j)iad. Probably it should be placed a few years later, 
but at any rate it falls within the period of the 
Lacedaunonian supremacy in Greece, after the humi- 
liation of Athens by the result of the Peloponnesian 
war, and before the rise of the power of Ihebes. 

Never was dominion wielded by such unfit hands as 
those of the Si)artans. Living at home under an 
iron system, which taught each successive generation 
that their highest virtue w^as to preserve and not to 
improve the institutions of their fathers, the Lace- 
daemonians were' utterly unable to act the j>art of 
coiKpierors ; for conquest, being the greatest of all 
possible changes, can only be conducted by those 
who know how to change wisely*^***; a conqueror who 

32 j 5 ^ avayKo^o^ivois Uvai TToXX^f #fal 

33 ^Havxa(ov(rrj flip irSXn ra ukI- M. Thucyd. I. 

pTfra p6fLifia apicrra* Trp6s ttoXXu 71* 
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CHAP, is the slave of existing institutions, is no better than 

XXll ^ 

— a contradiction. Thus the Spartans bad no idea of 
turning their triumph over Athens to any other 
account than that of their own pride and rapa- 
city ; neither the general intercourse between nation 
and nation, nor commerce, nor intellectual nor moral 
excellence, derived any benefit from their ascen- 
dancy. It was therefon^ unnatural, and fulfilled no 
object of God’s providence, except that of being an 
instrument for the chastisement of others; so that it 
could only sow the seed of future wars, till having 
heaped up^tlie measure of insult and oppression, it at 
last drew down its just judgment. But the growth of 
that spirit of organization and self-government which 
the high intelligence of the (ireek mind could not 
but foster, was seen in the formation of the Olyntliian 
confederacy Among the Chalcidiaii and Bottitnau 
towns of the peninsula of Pallenc and its neighbour- 
hood, places whose fate it had been hitherto to ho 
the mere subjects of some greater ])ower, wo now 
witness the growth of an independent political sys- 
tem, of which the head was not to be Sparta nor 
Athens, but Olynthus. This was a proof that the 
vigour of the Greek character was developing itself 
in a wider circle than heretofore, and prepares us for 
the change so soon to be eflected by the genius of 
Philip and Alexander, when the centre of the power 
and outward activity of Greece was to be found in 
Macedon, while Athens still remained the well-spring 
of its intellectual vigour. 


Xenophon, Hellenica, V, 2. J 12. ct seqq. 
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The eastern coast of the Adriatic is one of those chap. 

XX II 

ill-fated portions of the earth which, though placed 
in immediate contact with civilization, have remained c««‘tofthc 
perpetually barbarian. Unvisited, and indeed almost M'-iowinu" 
inaccessible to strangers from the robber habits of p'"ti«ns. 
the population, the Dalmatian jHOvinces of Austria, 
no less than those of Montenegro and Albania, 
which are not yet re-united to Christendom, are to 
this hour as devoid of illustrious names and noble 
associations, as they were in the fourth century be- 
fore the Christian irra. From the gulf of Ambracia, 
the north-western boundary of Greece, up to^the head 
of the Adriatic, the coast was occupied by the Molos- 
sians, Thesprotians, Cliaonians, and, beyond these, 
by the various tribes ” of the great Illyrian nation, 
amongst whom Herodotus included even the Ilene- 
tians or Venetians, at the northern extremity of this 
whole region. In remote times, before the Hellenic 
race bi'gan to assume a character so distinct from all 
its kindred nations, the Molossians, Thesprotians, and 
Cliaonians, all of them it is jirolmblc Pclasgian tribes, 
were, both in their religion and in their traditions of 
tlieir heroes, closely connected with the Greeks. Tlie 
ancient temple of Dodona, once no less famous than 
Delphi became afterwards, belonged to the I’hesjiro- 
tians; the son of Achilles was said to have reigned 
over the Molossians; and even within liistorical 

Scylax distinguishes the Vc- lyrians, I 1 96 . and Strabo calls 
iietians, as well as the Istrians and the whole eastern coast of the 
liiburnians, from the Illyrians, p. Adriatic, Illyricum, as far as the 
C, 7. And so alhO does Livy, X. 2. very head of the gulf. VII. p. 

Blit Herodotus, as I have said, 313, 314. 
reckons even the Venetians as II- 
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CHAP, memory, the names of Molossian kings and chiefs 
' — are of Greek origin, such as Alcon, one of the suitors 
of the fair Agariste, the daughter of Clisthenes of 
Sicyon, and still later, Admctus, the protector of 
Themistocles in his disgrace, and Alcetas, the ally of 
Dionysius of Syracuse. But the mass of the people 
were considered to be barbarian, and their fortunes 
were distinct from tlmse of Greece, till the brilliant 
reign of Pyrrhus, more than a century after our pre- 
sent ])oriod, for a time united tlnun. 
iiiyiians. Tlio Illyriaiis were already notorious for their 
piracies, ^lul it was remarked of them, that some of 
their tribes were governed by queens'"’. Their queen 
Tcuta, and her w'ars with the Homans, Mill give me 
an ojqiortunity of noticing them more fully here- 
after; and so rapidly is our knoMdedge increasing, 
that ere long M'e may jiossibly gain some clue to assist 
us in discovering the race and language of the Illy- 
rians, points which at present are involved in the 
greatest obscurity. 

Miu^edon. Wo are M’ithin five and twenty years of the acces- 
Amylitaa siou of Pliili]) to tile tliroiie of Macedon, but so 
Philip. entirely was the Macedonian greatness his own jier- 
sonal work, that nothing as yet gave sign of what it 
M’as so soon to become. Ilis father Amyntas was 
at this time king, and unable even to cope with the 
Olynthian confederacy which had lately grown up in 
his neighbourhood. Many of the cities of Macedonia 

Aifivpvoi yvpaiKOKparovvTai. were either Illyrians, or, at any 
Scylax, Peri plus, p. 7. This is on rate, of a kindred stock, 
the assumption that the Liburnians 
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were won by the Olynthians and Amyntas was chap. 
most rejoiced to obtain the aid of Lacedscmon to 
establish him on his throne by putting down this 
formidable enemy. The Macedonians were not al- 
lowed to be Greeks, although they were probably of 
a kindred stock, and although the Greek language 
was now in universal use among them. But their 
kings were of the noblest Greek blood, being Hera- 
clidse from Argos, claiming descent from Temenus, 
one of the three hero chiefs of the race of Hercules, 
who had established themselves in Peloponnesus 
by the aid of the Dorians. The peojde were stout, 
bravo, and hardy, and more numerous than the citi- 
zens of the little Greek commonwealths ; so that 
Philij) afterwards found no <lifficnlty in raising a 
coiisideniblc army, when he began to aspire to the 
honour of making himself the first power in Greece. 

But as yet, though Archelaus had made roads through 
the country and had collpct(*d large supj)lies of 
arms to arm his jieople, the friendship and the en- 
mity of Macedon were of little value, and none 
could have imagined that the fatal blow to the 
independence of Greece was to come from a king- 


Xenophon, Ilellenica, V. 2. 
§ 13. 3. § 9. 

Ale.xarider, the son of Amyn- 
tas, when he went over with some 
secret information to the Greek 
camp, before the battle of Plataea, 
is represented by Herodotus (IX. 
45) aa accounting for his interest 
in the welfare of Greece, by saying, 
that he himself was of Greek ori- 
gin, alluding to his supposed de- 

VOL. I. 


scent from Temenus the lleraclid. 
This would have been needless, 
had his birth as a Macedonian 
made him a Greek. Again 'Fhn- 
cydides distinguishes the Macedo- 
nians from the Greeks who were 
settled on their coast, and even 
expressly includes them amongst 
the barbarians. IV. 124. 126. 

'I'hucydidee, II. 100, 

K k 
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CHAP. (Jom which as yet scarcely belonged to the Greek 
— V — ' name, and in the struggles for dominion between 
Athens and Laceda-mon had been only a subordinate 
auxiliary. 

State of the Further to the east, the great Persian monarchy 
mouTrehy. Still existcd Unimpaired in the extent of its visible 
dominion, although ready at the first touch to fall 
to pieces. All of Asia of which the Greeks had 
any knowledge, from the shores of the iEgacan to 
the Indus and the Araxes, from the Erythraean Sea 
southwards to the Caspian and the chain of Cauca- 
sus, obeyed, to speak generally, the great king. In 
Africa however it M'as otherwise ; Egypt had been for 
some years in revolt, was again governed by a dynasty 
of its native jjrinces, and had defied the efforts of the 
Persian kings to reconquer it. And this example, 
together with the long war carried on against the 
Persians by Evagoras, the tyrant of the little state of 
Salainis, in Cyprus, and the belt of Greek cities en- 
circling the whole coast of Asia Minor, from Tra- 
pezus on the Euxine to Cnidus by the Triopian 
Cape, was tending gradually to dissolve the Persian 
power. The great king’s hold on Caria and Cilicia 
was loosened, and when Isocrates wrote his Pane- 
gyrical Oration, in the beginning of the hundredth 
Olympiad Tyre was in the possession of the king’s 
enemies, and its naval force strengthened for a time 
the arms of Evagoras. 

Conclusion. Such was the state of the civilized world, when 


Isocrates, Panegyiic. § 188. p. 74. 
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the Kelts or Gauls broke through the thin screen chap. 

^ • XXIJ 

which had hitherto concealed them from sight, and « — ^ 
began for the first time to take their part in the 
great drama of the nations. For nearly two hun- 
dred years they continued to fill Europe and Asia 
with the terror of their name : but it was a passing 
tempest, and if useful at all, it was useful only to 
destroy. The Gauls could communicate no essential 
points of human character in which other races might 
be deficient ; they could neither improve the intel- 
lectual state of mankind, nor its social and political 
relations. When, therefore, they had done their 
appointed work of havoc, they w^ere doomed to be 
themselves extirpated, or to be lost amidst nations 
of greater creative and constructive power ; nor is 
there any race w'hich has left fewer traces of itself 
in the cliaracter and institutions of modern civili- 
zation. 


K k 2 



CHAPTER XXTIT. 


MISCELLANEOUS — PHYSICAL HISTORY. 


“Postrema vero partitio historian civilis ea sit, ut dividatur in meram 
aut mixtam. Mixturir cclebres du8D ; altera ex scientiR civili ; altera 
praecipue ex naturali.”— Bacon, De Augmentis Sci^ntiar. II. 10. 


A GREAT work ini^ht be Avritten on the connexion 
^ between the revolutions of nature and those of man- 

iXtory?'*^^ is affected by (diniatc, and how climate is again 
altered by the labours of man : how diseases are ge- 
nerated ; how diflerent states of society are exposcid 
to different disorders, and recpiire different sorts of 
diet : how, as all earthly things are exhaustible, the 
increased command oviir extenial nature given by 
increased knowledge seems to have a tendency to 
shorten the period of the existing cr(*ation, by calling 
at once into action those resources of the earth which 
else might have su]i])lic(l the wants of centuries to 
come : how, in shoi-t, nature, no less than human so- 
ciety, contains tokens that it had a beginning, and 
will as surely have its end. But unfortunately, the 
physical history of ancient times is even more im- 
perfect than the political history ; and in the place 
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of those exact and uninterrupted records of natural chap. 

* XXllT. 

phenomena, from which alone any safe conclusions — 
can be drawn, we have only a few scattiired notices ; 
nor can we be sure that even these have recorded 
what was most worthy of our knowledge. Still these 
scanty memorials, such as they are, must not be 
neglected : and as we gain a wider experience, even 
these may hereafter be found instructive. 

The first question with regard to the physical state Tiieciim»te 
of ancient Rome is, whether the climate wiis such as anciently 

... Tar t ... .1% colder in 

it IS at present. JNow here it is impossible not winter than 
to consider the somewhat analogous condition of 
America at this day. Boston is in the same latitude 
witJi Rome ; but the severity of its winter far exceeds 
not that of Rome only, but of Paris and London. 
Allowing that the peninsular form of Italy must at 
all times have had its effect in softening the climate, 
still the wood« and marshes of Cisali)ine flanl, and 
the perpetual snows of the Alps, far more extensive 
than at present, owing to the uncultivated and un- 
cleared state of Switzerland and Germany, could not 
but have been felt evem in the neighbourhood of 
Romo. Besides, oven on the Apennines, and in 
Etruria and in Latium, the forests occupied a far 
greater sfiace than in modern times : this would in- 
crease the quantity of rain, and eoiisequcntly the 
volume of water in the rivers ; the floods would he 
greater and more numerous, and before man’s domi- 
nion had completely subdued the whole country, 
there would bo large accumulations of water in the 
low grounds, which would still further increase the 
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CHAP, coldness of the atmosphere. The lan^age’ of an- 
— V — ' cient writers, on the whole, favours the same con- 
clusion, that the Roman winter, in their days, was 
more severe than it is at present. It agrees with 
this, that the olive, which cannot bear a continuance 
of severe cold, was not introduced into Italy till long 
after the vine : Fenestella^ asserted that its culti- 
vation was unknown as late as the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus ; and such was the notion entertained 
of the cold of all inland countries, even in the latitude 
of Greece, that Theophrastus’ held it impossible to 
(!ultivate the olive at the distance of more than four 
hundred stadia from the sea. But the cold of the 


^ It is by no means easy to 
know what weij?ht is to be given 
to the language of the poets ; nor 
how far particular descriptions or 
expressions may have been oc- 
casioned by peculiar local cir- 
cumstances. Pliny’s statement, 
Kpistol. II. 17, that the bay-tree 
would rarely live through the 
winter without shelter, either at 
Rome, or at his own villa at Lau- 
lentum, if taken absolutely, would 
prove too nuicli ; for although the 
l>ay is less hardy than some other 
evergreens, yet how can it be con- 
ceived that a climate in which the 
olive would flourish, could be too 
severe for the bay ? There must 
either have been some local pecu- 
liarity of winds or soil, which the 
tree did not like, or else the fact, 
as is sometimes the case, must 
have been too hastily assumed : 
and men were afraid from long 
custom to leave the bay unpro- 
tected in the winter, although, 
in fact, they might have done it 
with safety. Yet the elder Pliny, 


XVI L 2, speaks of long snows 
being useful to the corn, which 
shows that he is not speaking of 
the mountains; and a long snow 
lying in the valleys of central or 
southern Italy would surely be 
a very unheard-of phenomenon 
now. Again, the freezing of the 
rivers, as spoken of by Virgil and 
Horace, is an image of winter, 
which could not I think naturally 
suggest itself to Italian poets of 
the present day, at any point to 
the south of the Apennines. Other 
arguments to the same effect may 
be seen in a paper by Daines Bar- 
rington, in the 58th volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions. Gib- 
bon also, after stating the argu- 
ments on both sides of the ques- 
tion, comes to the same conclu- 
sion. Miscellan. Works, Vol III. 
p. 24(i. He quotes, however, the 
Abb(^ de Louguerue, as saying 
that the Tiber w'as frozen in the 
bitter winter of 1709. 

* Pliny, Hist. Natur. XV. i. 

3 Pliny, Hist. Natur, XV. J. 
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winter is perfectly consistent* with great heat in the 
summer. The vine is cultivated with success on the ' — 
Rhine, in the latitude of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
although the wdiiter at Coblentz and Bonn is far 
more severe than it is in Westmorland; and ever- 
greens will flourish through the winter in the West- 
morland valleys far better than on the Rhine or in 
the heart of France. The summer heat of Italy 
was probably much the same in ancient times as 
it is at present, except that there w'ere a greater 
number of spots where shade and verdure might be 
found, and w'here its violence would therefore be 
more endurable. But the difference between the 
tem[)craturc of summer and winter may be safely 
assumed to have been much greater than it is now. 

It then becomes a question whether the greater 
cold of the M'inter, and the greater extent of wood 
and of undrained M'aters w'hich existed in the times 

iiejgnboui- 

of tlio Romans, may not have had a favourable in- 
Alienee in mitigating that malaria which is now the 
curse of so many parts of Italy, and particularly of 


Mt is a common notion that 
cliitmle follows latitude, and that 
a northern country will be cold, 
and a southern one warm, as com- 
pared with each other throughout 
the year. f)ut this is by no means 
an universal rule : on the con- 
trary, climate in England is more 
uilected by the longitude of a 
place, than by its latitude ; and the 
winters are often mildest in those 
parts, where the summers are 
least genial. The whole eastern 
coast from Kent to Caithness, is 
much colder in winter than the 


western ; and this to such a de- 
gree, that Kent is not only colder 
than Cornwall, but colder than 
Cumberland, or Argyleshire. On 
the other hand, the eastern coast 
in summer enjoys a much greater 
share of steady fine weather and 
sunshine than the western. Wall- 
friiit will ripen in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh far more surely 
than in Westmorland, and wheat 
grows luxuriantly as far north as 
Elgin, while it is a rarity on the 
coast of Argyleshire, 
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CHAP, the immediate neiffhhourhood of Rome. On a sub- 

XXIII ^ 

' — ject so imperfectly understood, even by those who 
have had the fullest experience, it were most unbe- 
coming in a foreigner to spt'ak otherwise than with 
the greatest diffidence. We know, however, that* 
the Caiiipagna at Rome, which is now almost a 
desert, must, at a remote ])oriod, have been full of 
independent cities ; and although the greater jtart of 
these had perished long before the fourth century of 
Rome, yet even then there existed Ostisi, Laurentum, 
Ardea, and Antium on one side, and Veii and Qrre 
on the other, in situations which are now' regarde*! 
as uninhabitable during the summer months; and 
all the lauds of the Romans, on which th(*y, like the 
old Athenians, for the most ])art resided regularly, 
lip within the present range of the malaria. 

'fhe range Soiiie liavG supposod, that although the elimate 

mainria less was tho Same as it is now, vet the Romans were en- 

CXICIISIVC Til « .*^1 

fornuiiy ablecl to escapo from its niniumee, and their safety 

tlian at ‘ ^ 

present has 1)000 ascribocl'"’ to their practice of wearing 
woollen next to the skin, instead of linen or cotton. 
But not to notice other objections to this notion, it 
is enough to say that the Romans regarded unhealthy 
situations witli the same apprehension as their mo- 
dern descendants; it is one of the first cautions given 
by Cato® and Varro^ to a man going to purchase 
land, that he should buy only where the air is 
healtliy ; “ otherwise,” says Varro, “ farming is nothing 

^ By Brocchi, in his “ Discorso lo^y of Rome, 
sulla condizione deir aria di Roma ^ Cato, de Re Rustica, II. 
negli antichi tempi,*’ printed at ' Varro, de Re Rustic^, II. 4. 
the end of his work on the Geo- 
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else than a mere gambling with life and property.” ohap. 
The truth seems to be, that the malaria, although ' — ./— 
well known and extremely fatal, was much more 
partial than at present, and that many spots which 
are now infected were formerly free from it. “ The 
whole of Latium,” says Strabo “ is a flourishing 
and very productive country, with the exception of 
a few spots near the coast, wdiich are marshy and 
unhealthy.” And again, when 8}*eaking expressly of 
the Campagna between the Alban hills and Rome®, 
he says, “ that the jiarts towanls the sea are not so 
healthy ; but that the rest is a good country to live 
in, and well cultivated accordingly.” Now, although 
this is jirobably going too far, for the unhealthy spots 
could not have been confined altogether to the sea 


coast, yet with every allowance for exaggeration and 
careless writing, this is a descrijition of the Campagna 
which no man in his senses would think of giving 
now. 

On the other hand, Cicero ®and Livy" both speak RomoUscif, 
of the immediate neiffhbourliood of Home as un- was less un- 

^ 11* healthy than 

healthy, hut at the same time they extol the tiositive itsmmie- 
healtliiness of the city itself; ascribing it to the hills, Uourhood. 
wliich are at once airy themselves, and offer a screen 
to the low grounds from the heat of the sun. Bunsen 
also, after an experience of many years, gives a fa- 
vourable account of the healthiness of the city itself. 


" V. 3. § 5. p. 231. Compare VII. 38. ‘'In pes- 

9 V. 3. § 12. p. 239. tilente aUiiie arido circa urbein 

1** L)e Republic^, II. 6. “ Lo- solo and V. 54, " Saluberrimos 
cum i]eleg\t (Romulus) in regione colles.” 
pestilenti salubrem.” 
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XXIII. 


Tlic Cam- 

pa;rna liiiR 
perhaps be- 
come less 
healthy 
fioni the 
Tviiitors 
having be- 
come mild- 
er, and 
from the 
diminution 
in the qinii- 
tity of rain. 


“ The site of Rome,” he says, “ taken generally, may 
be called healthy.” It is true, that one of the most 
unhealthy parts of modern Rome, the Piazza di 
Spagna and the slope of the Pincian hill above it, 
was not within the limits of the ancient city. Yet 
the praise of the healthiness of Rome must be under- 
stood rather comparatively with that of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood than positively. Rome, in the 
summer months, cannot be called healthy, even as 
com])ared with the other great cities of Italy, much 
less if the standard be taken from Berlin or from 
London. 

Again, the neighbourhood of Rome is character- 
ized by Livy as a “ pestilential and parched soil.” The 
latter epithet is worthy of notice, because the favourite 
0] union has been that the malaria is connected with 
marshes and with moisture. But it is pr(?cisely here 
that Ave may find, I think, the exjdanation of the 
spread of the malaria in modern times. Even in 
spring, nothing can less resemble a marsh than the 
present aspect of the Campagna. It is far more like 
the down country of Dorsetshire, and as the summer 
advances, it may well be called a dry and parched 
district. But this is exactly the character of tlic^ 
plains'" of Estremadura, where our soldiers suffered 

** The view here given of some has made much use of it in his 
of the phenomena of marsh or own paper on the “ Aria cattiva ” 
malaria fevers, was obtained from in the first volume of his descrip- 
a paper by Dr. herguson of Wind- tion of Rome. An unprofessional 
sor, " On the Nature and History man’s judgment of a medical 
of the Marsh Poison,” which was work is worth little ; but the sub- 
read before the Royal Society of ject of Dr Ferguson’s paper is 
Edinburgh in 1S20. I directed one in which I hare long felt a 
fiunsen’s attention to it, and he lively interest ; and all that I have 
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SO grievously from malaria fever in the autumn of ®wap. 
1809. In short, abundant experience lias proved, ^ — 

that when the surface of the ground is wet, the 
malaria poison is far less noxious than when all ap- 
pearance of moisture on the surface is gone, and the 
damp makes its way into the atmosphere from a 
considerable depth under groimd. After a wet and 
cold summer, in 1 799, when the whole face of the 
country was nearly flooded with water, the British 
army remained the whole autumn in one of the most 
unhealthy parts of Holland, without suffering in any 
remarkable degree from malaria fever. But in 1809, 
when the summer had been hot and fine, every one 
remembers the deadly effect in the autumn fevers on 
the soldiers who were holding Walcheren. If then 
more rain fell in the Campagna formerly than is the 
case now ; if the streams were fuller of water, and 
their course more rapid ; above all, if owing to the 
uncUmred state of central Europe, and the greater 
abundance of wood in Italy itself, the summer heats 
set in later, and were less intense, and more often 
relieved by violent storms of rain, there is every 
reasrin to believe that the Campagna must have been 
far healthier than at present ; and that precisely in 
proportion to the clearing and cultivation of central 
Europe, to the ftdling of the woods in Italy itself 
the consequent decrease in the quantity of rain, the 
shrinking of the streams, and the disapjtearance of 


observed myself, or heard from been in agreement with his state- 
medical men, in answer to my in- ments. 
quirks as tu matters of fact, has 
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XXIII. 


Cau$PB of 
its gradual 
deBolatioii. 


the water from the surface, has been the increased 
unheal thiiiess of the country, and the more extended 
range of the malaria. 

It must be observed also, that the present desola- 
tion of the Campagna, and even that cojnparativo 
want of population which prevailed in it during the 
later times of the Homan republic and under the 
empire, are not wholly to be attributed to jihysical 
causes. The aguish districts of Ihigland continue to 
be inhabited, nor have the terrors of the yellow fever 
driven men away from the nnhealthii'st situations of 
the West Indies, or from Vera Cruz, Aca])ulco, or 
Carthagena. The old cities of the Campagna would 
have continued to defy the malaria ; their pojiulation 
would have been kept down indeed ; many of their 
children would have died young, and the average 
length of human lift; would have been for short of 
threescore years and ten; but men do not readily leave 
their country, and they would have continued, as 
their fathers had done before them, to struggle with 
disease and death. When, however, political causes 
had destroyed the cities of the Campagna one after 
the other, and the land became the property of Ro- 
man citizens; when again at a later period the small 
properties disappeared, and whole districts fell into 
the hands of a few individuals ; then it was natural 
that those who could afford to live where they chose, 
should not fix themselves in a spot of even partial 
nnhealthiness, and thus a great part of the t!ampagna 
was left only to the slaves by whom it was culti- 
vated. In modern times, when slave labour was 
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no longer to be had, and there were no attmetions 
strong enough to induce a free population to migrate 
from their homes to an unhealthy district, the Cam- 
pagna has remained a wilderness, and its harvests are 
reaped hy^ a temporary immigration of labourers from 
other parts of the country. To re])eople it under 
such circumstances is far more difficult than to keep 
up a pojiulation already existing ; and if, as I believe, 
the physical state of the Campagna has become more 
and more unfavourable, it seems likely, without some 
extraordinary advancers in our knowledge of the 
malaria, and in our ability to combat it, to remain 
a wilderness for ever 


This opinion sliould be ex- 
pressed wit 11 the j^reatest hesita- 
tion and diffidence, because Bun- 
sen believes that the Campagna is 
reclairaahle by encouraging hu- 
man habitation in it ; and he 
thinks that if the great land- 
holders were to let out their pro- 
perty on leases to a number of 
small farmers, who would thus 
naturally create a resident popu- 
lation, the unhealthiness of the 
air would in 4 a great measure 
he obviated. It is said that the 
breaking up of the surface of 
the ground is found to lessen 
the virulence of the malaria ; and 
the fires which necessarily accom- 
pany human dwellings, are an- 
other known antidote to it. As a 
proof of this, Bunsen ajipeals to 
the gieat improvement thus ef- 
fected by the duke of Zagarolo in 
the neighbourhood of that little 
town, which stands on the edge 
of the Camjiagna, a few miles 
from Palestrina, about a mile on 
the left of the road coming from 
Rome. The air, which was de- 
cidedly unhealthy, has been puri- 


fied ; and the whole district, by 
having been peopled, has become 
actually capable of supporting a 
population in health and prospe- 
rity. However, without reckon- 
ing on the moral improbability of 
finding the great body of pro- 
prietors disposed to follow a new 
system at variance with their old 
habits, it must be allowed, that 
the duke of Zagarolo’s experi- 
ment was made under circum- 
stances unusually favourable. 'The 
country round Zagarolo is high 
ground ; it forms a sort of 
shoulder, connecting the Alban 
hills with the Apennines, and 
forms the divortium aquarum, or 
watershed, of the feeders of the 
Tiber on the one hand, and of 
the (jarigliano on the other. Its 
character also is wholly different 
from the general aspect of the 
Campagna ; it is not a country of 
long-swelling slojies, notched as 
it were here find tliere with deep 
narrow stream beds ; but a suc- 
cession of nearly parallel ridges, 
rising to a considerable height, 
with valleys rather than gorges 


CHAP. 

XXIIL 
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CHAP, The disorders produced by malaria, whether more 
or less fatal, so regularly accompanied the return of 
orde«*'*“’ weather, that they were not likely to be recorded 
noticed in j|j aniials. The diseases which were noticed there 

the aimals. 

were of a very different character, and ^belonged 
rather to another class of phenomena, those extra- 
ordinary sicknesses, which in obedience to a law 
hitherto undiscovered, visit the earth at different 
periods, prevail more or less extensively, and acting 
indej)endently as it seems of any recognized causes 
of disease, are also beyond the reach of all known 
remedies. The first half of the fourth century of 
Rome was one of these calamitous periods, and the 
pestilences which occurred at the beginning of it 
have been already noticed. Seven others are re- 
corded between the years 318 and 365; that is 
to say”, in 319, 320, 322, 327, 343, 856, and 
363. They are described in general terms, with the 
exception of those of the years 327 and 363, which 
are ascribed to unusual droughts ; and said also to 
have nearly resembled each other in their symp- 
toms. The epidemic of 327 first, as we are told, 
attacked the cattle, the herdsmen, and others who 
tended the cattle, and lastly it became general. It 
appears to have been wholly inflammatory, and to 
have shown itself particularly on the skin ; first in 
the form of a violent rash ' accompanied with ex- 
treme irritation, and afterwards in the shape of 
erysipelas of a very malignant kind. This visitation 

between them. To all appearance Livy, IV. 21. 25 , 30 . 52 . V. 
therefore it was more easily re- 13 . 31 . 

claimable than the great mass of ** Dionysius, XJI. 3. Fragin. 
the Campagna. Mai. 
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took place just after the conclusion of the peace of chap. 
Nicias, and we do not hear of any coincident preva- ' — 
lence of j)estilence in Greece. The epidemic of 363*® 
is described in similar terms ; it was brought on by 
the same causes, an exceedingly hot and dry sum- 
mer; and the symptoms were the same, an eruption 
terminating in large and painful ulcers, accompanied 
with such irritation, that their patients tore their 
flesh even to the bone. The date of this disorder 
falls about the beginning of the ninety-ninth Olym- 
piad, that is to say it coincides with the Olynthian 
war ; and as it arose from local causes, we cannot be 
surprised that we hear no mention of its having 
extended into Greece. But the epidemic of 322 
and of the years almost immediately preceding it, was 
contemporary with the great plague of Athens ; and 
that of 366 coincided, according to the chronology of 
Diodorus, with the violent sickness which destroyed 
Imilcon’s army before Syracuse, and had been pre- 
ceded by three or four years of epidemic disease in 
Africa. 

If from diseases wo turn to the phenomena of the rhcnonipna 

of the M'ca- 

M^eather, with which they are, in all probability, ^ 

closely connected, we find the years 327 and 363«fti«:)™> 
marked, as has already been observed, by excessive 
droughts; and the summer of 356 is said by Dio- 
dorus to have been of the same character. On 
the other hand, the winter of 355 had been one of 

Dionysius, XIII. 4, Fragm. year earlier than Livy, namely, in 
Mai. Livy, V. 31. Dionysius 362. 
appears to put this epidemic a XIV. 70. 
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CHAP, unusual severity ; the Tiber was choked up with 
XX III ' ' 

' — ^ ice, the snow lay seven feet deep, where it was not 

drifted ; many men and cattle were lost in it, and, 
many of the cattle were killed by the extreme cold, 
or starved from want of pasture, the resources by 
which we now provide for their subsistence during 
the winter being then little jiractised. It is added 
that the fruit trees, by which are meant the figs and 
olives in particular, cither perished altogether, or 
suffered so severely that they did not bear for a long 
time afterwards ; and that many houses were crushed 
by the weight of snow which lay on them, or carried 
away by its melting when the frost at last broke up. 
There is also a notice in Diodonis of the winter of 
321 '®, which is described as having been excessively 
wet, so that the fruits of the following season never 
ripened properly, and the corn was considered un- 
wholesome. 

Volcanic The period about the year 322, was remarkable 
j^cnomeiia. fop tho frcqueiicy and severity of earth- 

quakee. ; the iiumerous earthcpiakes which, from their 

occurring so nearly together, were remembered after- 
wards as an epoch, happened, says Thucydides 
at this time. In the same vay the Romans were 
alarmed in the year 319, by reports^' of frequent 
earthquakes in the country immediately adjoining 

Livy, V, 13. Dionysius, XII. annals, either before or since down 
8. Fragfin. Mai. Bunsen observes, to his time. I cannot find any 
that ice in the Tiber is now as particulars of the freezing of the 
unknown a phenomenon as it 'I'lber in 1709, already noticed in 
would he between the tropics, note 1. 

The winter of 355 is indeed de- XII. 58. 
scribed by Dionysius as one alto- III. 89. 
gether unparalleled in the Roman ** Livy, IV. 21. 
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Rome, and many houses were thrown down by the (niAi*. 

•' XXllI 

shocks. It is ])rol)abIe that some phenomenon of this ' — - — ' 
sort occasioned also the great overflow of the Alban 
lake during the war with Veii ; an event remarkable 
in itself, and still more so as having led to the 
famous work existing to this day, the tunnel by 
which the water of the lake is carried through the 
range of hills which encircle it, and from thence is 
discharged into the Campagna. 

The lakes of Al))a and Nemi, like others in the Tiiovoicamc 
nemlibourhood or Itonie, are of a peculiar cliaractcr. noipiibour- 
In their elevation, lyiuff nostlen as it wore hidi up aomt*. 
ill the bosom of the mountains, they resemble wliat lake of 
ill Cumberland and Westmorland are called tarns; 
but our tarns, like ordinary lakes, have their visible 
feeders and outlets, their head wliich receives tlie 
streams from the mountain sides, and tlieir foot by 
^^hich they discharge themselves, g(‘iierally in a 
larger stream, into the valley lielow. The lakes of 
Alba and Nemi lie each at the bottom of a perfect 
basin, and the unbroken rim of this basin allows them 
no visible outlet. Again, it sometimes happens that 
lakes so situated have their outlet underground, and 
that the stream which drains them appears again to 
tlu^ day after a certain distance, having made its 
way through tlie basin of the lake by a tunnel pro- 
vided for it by nature. This is the case particularly 
where the prevailing rock is the mountain or metalli- 
ferous limestone of Derbyshire, which is full of ca- 
verns and fissures ; and an instance of it may be seen 
in the small lake or tarn of Malham in Yorkshire, 

T. 1 


VOL. I. 
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CHAP, and another on a nnieh larger scale in the lake of 
— ^ Copais in Bceotia. But the volcanic rocks, in which 
the ]ak(i of Alba lies, do not afford such natural 
tunnels, or at least they are exceeding small, and 
unequal to the discharge of any large quantity of 
w ater ; so that if any unusual cause savoIIs the lake, 
it can find no ad(‘qiiate outlet, and rises necessarily 
to a higher level. The Roman tradition rc'ported 
that such a rise took place in the >ear 357 : it was 
caused probably by some volcanic agency, and in- 
creased to siu^h a height, that the w^ater at last 
ran over the basin of hills at its hnvest ])oint^^ 
and poured down into the Cam]>agna. 'Jraces*'’ 
of such an outlet are said to bo still visible; and 
it is asserted that there are marks of artificial cutting 
through the rock, as if to enlarge and deepcui tlu' pas- 
sage. This would snj>])ose the ordinary level of the 
lake in remote times to have been about tw o Imndred 
feet higher than it is at [U’csent ; and if this w ere 
so, the actual tuniud w^as intended not to remedy a 
new' evil, but to alter the old state of the lake for the 
blotter, by reducing it for the time to come to a low er 
level. Possibly the dis(‘harge over the edge^ of the 
basin became suddenly greater, and so suggested the 
idea of diverting the water altogether by a different 
channel. But the whole story of the tunnel, as we 
have it, is so purely a ])art of the poetical account of 
the fall of Veii, that no ])art of it can be relied on 
as historical. The prophecy of the old Veientian, 

Dionysius, XI 1. 11. Fragm. 

Mai, . 


Sir W. Ocll, Topography of 
Rome, &c. Vol, 1. p. 43. 
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and the coiTes[>oriding answer of the Delphian oracle, chap. 
connecting the draining of the lake with the fate of 
Veii, must be left as we find them : only it is likely 
enough that any extraordinary natural phenomenon, 
occiiring immediately after the visitation of pesti- 
lence, and in the midst of a long and doubtful wai-, 
should have excited unusual alarm, and have l)een 
thought important enough to require an appeal to 
the most famous oracle in the world. But other 
questions of no small difficulty remain : the length of 
the tunnel, according to the lowest statement given, 
exceeds two thousand one hundred yards ; according 
to otliers it exc(*eds two thousand six hundred 
and one estimate makes it as much as (wo thousand 
eight hundred : its height varies from seven fe(*t 
and a half to nine or ten feet; and its width is not 
less than four feet. Admitting that it was wholly 
worked through the tufo^^ w^hich is easily wu’ought, 
still the labour and expense of such a tunnel must 
have bo(Ti consi<Ioi'able ; and in the midst (>f an im- 
portant war, how could either money or hands have 
been spared for such a jiurpose? Again, was the 
work exclusively a lloman one, or i)erformed by the 
Romans jointly with the Latins, as an object of coni- 


Westphal. Rtimische Karn- 
pa^ne, p 25. 

2'* Sir W. (jell, Topogra])hy of 
Rome, p. 39. 

Mr Laing Meaaon, quoted 
by Sir W Gell in a note to ]>. 53 
of hiy Toi)ojr?r. of Rome, Vol. I. 

Wcbtphal says it is worked 
through lava. Sir W. Gell says it 

L 


is excavated generally in the tufo. 
Mr. Mcason, whose authority is 
considerable, as he had had much 
practical acquaintance with min- 
ing, and went into the tunnel 
for about 130 yards from the 
lake, speaks of the work as cut in 
the tufo. 

1 2 
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CHAP. 

XXIII. 


mon concern to the whole confederacy ? The Alban 
lake can scarcely have been within the domain of 
Rome ; nor can M'e conceive that the Romans could 
have been entitled to divert its waters at their plea- 
sure without the consent of the neighbouring Latin 
cities. But if it were a common work ; if the Latins 
entered heartily into the quarrel of Rome with Veii, 
regarding it as a struggle between their race and 
that of the litruscaus ; if the overflow of the winters 
of their national lake, the lake which bathed the foot 
of the Alban mountain, where their national temple 
stood and their national solemnities were held, ex- 
cited an interest in every people of the Latin name, 
then we may understand how their joint laliour and 
Joint contributions may have accomplished the work 
even in the midst of war ; and the Romans, as they 
disguised on every occasion the true nature of their 
connexion with the Latins, would not fail to repre- 
sent it as exclusively their own. 



CHAPTER XXTV. 


THE GAULS INVADE CENTRAL ITALY — BATTLE OF THE 
ALIA — BURNING OF ROME — RANSOM OF THE CAPI- 
TOL AND OF THE CITY— RETREAT OF THE GAULS. 


“ Hark I the Gaul is at her gates !” 

COWPEU. 

“ Aurea caesaries ollis, atque aurea vestis : 

Virgatis lucent sagulis ; turn lactea colla 
Auro innectuntur : duo quisque Alpina coruscant 
Gtxsa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis/^ 

Virgil, JRn, Vlll. 658. 


The fourth century before the Christian sera brought 
the Gauls, as we have seen, for the first time w'itliin 
the observation of the civilized world. They then 
crossed the Apennines, and overran central and 
southern Italy; they then also broke in upon the 
Illyrian ' tribes, established themselves between the 
Danube and Greece, and became known to the kings 
of Macedonl But whether it was in this same 

’ Justin, XXIV. 4. ITiis is rdas. The followinff wonis, tVe 
the great expedition which Scylax (mvS>v, appear to me to he corrupt, 
alludes to when he describes the ’ In the very beginning of the 
Hauls on the north-western coast reign of Alexander, when a Gaul- 
of the Adriatic, as “men who ish embassy came to congratulate 
had stayed behind from their ex- him on his victory over the Gete. 
pedition diroX«t0^«m f T^v (Trp«- Arrian, Exp. Alex. I. 4. 


CHAP. 

XXIV. 

Cumnion ac< 
count of tlie 
Bcttleiiient8 
of the Gaul- 
ish tribes in 
Italy, 
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COAP. century that tljey had first crossed the Alps as well 
— -V — ' as the Apennines, is a (juestion much more difficult 
to answer. If we follow the uadl-known account of 
Livy \ we must fix their jiassage of the Alps tw'o 
hundred years earlier: it was about six hundred 
years before the Christian srra, according to this state- 
ment, that thc're ha])pened a vast emigration of the 
inhabitants of central Gaul ; one great multitude, 
said the story, crosse<l thci llhine, ami sought a home 
amidst tlie wilds of the Ilereynian forest; another 
made its way over the Alps, descemh'd into the plain 
of the Po, encountered ami defeated the Etruscans, 
who were then the masters of the country, near the 
river Ticinus, and founded the city of Mediolanum. 
After this other tribes of central Gauls, entering 
Italy by the same course, and finding their country- 
men already in possession of all to the westward of 
th(‘ Adda, penetrated still dee]»er, and extended the 
Gaulish settlements as far as the Adige. Again, at 
a later jicriod, but how much later we are not told, 
the lioii ^ and Lingoues set out from the east and 

* Livy, V 34, 35. countries. Aj^ain, the Sunones, 

^ The Liiifrones came from the wlio are mentioned as having 
neighbourhood of Langres, that entered Italy last of all the (ianls, 
hig[h table land which looks down are also included amongst the 
on the infant Marne to the north, tribes of the first swarm who 
and on the streams which feed tlie founded Mediolanum. Uoth these 
Saone to the south. The situa- circumstances seem to show, that 
tion of the Boii in (iaul is not in the view of the author of this 
known ; their nation is only to be account, all the migrations into 
traced in the countries to which it Italy took place nearly continu- 
had emigrated, in Germany and ously, and were the result of one 
Italy. It is remarkable that the and the same cause. This also 
story speaks of a simultaneous seems to agree best with the fact, 
migration into Germany and Italy ; that the last comers, instead of 
and we find Boii in both of these attempting to dislodge those who 
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north-east of Caul, made tlieir way to the lake of 
Cencva, ascended the valley of the Rhoiu*, crossed ' — — 
the Alps by the [(ass which now' bears the name of 
the Croat St. Bernard, and as the wdiole country on 
the north of the Po was already occujiied, these new 
adventurers passed that river, and drove out the 
Ktruseans and Umbrians from their possessions 
between the Po and the Apennines, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the modern cities of Parma, Modena, 
aud Bologna. Last of all, but again the time is not 
S])ec.ifiod, came the Senoues from the same <]nartcr 
of Caul, and following in the track of the Boii and 
Lingones, crossed as they had done both the Alps 
aud the Po, reached the coast of the Adriatic, and 
finally spread tlKunselves along its shores from the 
neighbourhood of llavenna to that of Ancona. 

'riie geographical ])art of this account appears to its ci.rono- 

is 

deserve our full belief; but it does not follow' that its pmoiis. 
chronology is-* c‘(|ually trustworthy. The narrative 
itself seems to imply that all tlu'se migrations w'ore 
nearly continuous, and it is for many reasons most 
probable’’ that they were so; yet it is not credible 


hac arrived before them, passed 
on quietly to a more distant set- 
tlement 'I'liis is very conceivable, 
if all had left their country from 
one and the same impelling cause, 
and in the course of one {i^enera- 
tion ; but had the Bon ami Lin- 
jlfones entered Italy a century or 
a century and a half later than 
the founders of Mediolanum, and 
from causes wholly unconnected 
with their migration, they would 
in ail ])robabiiity have tried to 
eHtablish themselves between the 


Ticinus and the Adda, and would 
have paid little regard to the tie of 
a common extraction, when dis- 
tance of time and place had done 
so much to weaken it. 

* Partly for the reasons given 
in the preceding note, and also, 
because a general hurst of migra- 
tion at one particular period is 
more probable amongst a barba- 
rian people than a succession of 
migrations to the same quarter, 
during a term of two hundred 
years. 
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CHAP, that the Senoncs should have been settled on the 

XXIV 

coast of the Adriatic* for two hundred years before 
they crossed the A])ennines; and there is a juepon- 
derance' of evidence to prove that their inroad into 


® They crossed the Apennines, 
according to Diodorus and the 
author of the little work, ‘‘De 
Viris Illustribus,” because their 
settlement on the Adriatic was 
j)arched and barren ; they surely 
would have discovered this in less 
time than a hundred years. Nie- 
buhr notices the general rapidity 
of barbarian incursions ; they ad- 
vance further and further till they 
meet with some invincible obsta- 
cle. And those who had exter- 
minated the Etruscans from the 
north of the Ajiennines, would 
have had nothing to deter them 
from attacking the same enemies 
in their southern possessions in 
Etruria Proper. 

7 Diodorus, XIV. 113. Diony- 
sius, XI 11. 14, 1.5. Fragm. Mai. 
Pliny, Hist. Natuv. III. 17, where 
he says that the Gauls destroyed 
the Etruscan city of Melpuna in 
northern Italy in the same year 
and day on which the Redmans 
took Veii. Justin, XXIV. 4, and 
XX, 5, and even Livy himself, in 
two pa8sage^s referred to by Nie- 
buhr, V. 17, and 37, where he 
makes the Etruscans speak of the 
Gauls as a people whom they had 
never seen, who were recently be- 
come their neighbours, and with 
whom they knew not whether 
they were to have peace or war ; 
and where in the same way he 
speaks of the Gauls as a new 
enemy to the Romans, who were 
come upon them from the shores 
of the ocean and the extremities 
of the earth. The only plausible 
argument for the more ancient 


settlement of the Gauls in Italy, 
(for little stress is to be laid on 
their pretended alliance with the 
Phocaean exiles who were founding 
Massilia,) is to he found in the 
statement of Dionysius, VII. 3, 
which some understand as say'mg 
that the Greek city of Curna in 
(Campania was besieged in the 
reign of Tanpiinius Superbus by 
some Etruscans who had dwelt on 
the shores of the Ionian gulf, 
and who had been in the course 
of time driven from their country 
by the Gauls. This is the in- 
terpretation of Dionysius’ words, 
as Muller understands them. 
(Etruskor, Vol. I. p. 153, note 
78 ) Niebuhr, however, under- 
stands them dilFerenlly ; and the 
language is not sufficiently pre- 
cise to enable us to be certain as 
to the writerSi meaning. 'IMie 
words are, TvpprjvSiu oi Tre/n tov 

Toi/tov fCoXTTOV KaTOlKOVVTf?, €KfWfU 
6 ' vTTo t€)V KeArwi/ avv 

XpdvcOy Kill avu avTdls *0[i(SinKOL re 
Kai Aciuvim kuI O'u;(vot twu aWwu 
fSapfliuptov t7r€)(( Iprjfrdu dveXfiu (rqv 
Kvfirjp), Niebuhr thinks that this 
means, “ those Etruscans who 
then were dwelling on the Ionian 
gulf, but who in the course of 
time were afterwards driven from 
thence by the Gauls,” Muller 
objects that if this were the mean- 
ing, Dionysius must have written 
ol TOTf pep KaroiKOvPTeSf varepop 
This would have 
been clearer undoubtedly ; but 
Dionysius does not write with 
the perfect clearness of Isocrates 
or Demosthenes, and the words 
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Etruria followed close upon their first establishment chap. 

in north Italy. It is impossible to say at how early ' 

a i)eriod tribes of tJauls may have j)as8ed over the 
('ottian Alps, and settled in the valleys and plain of 
Piedmont. JJut the general overthrow of the l^trus- 
oan power between the Alj)s and the A])ennines, has 
every appearance of having been effected suddenly, 
speedily, and not earlier than the middle of the fourth 
century of Rome, when some causes, to us unknown, 
set the whole Keltic or Gaulish nation in motion, 
and drove them southward and eastw<ard to execute 
their ap])ointed work of devastation and destruction. 

Another (|ucstion next jweseuts itself. Can wevonhat 
recognize these Gaulish invaders of Italy as belonging did the 

. , . I. 1 1 . who 

to either of the existing divisions of the Keltic race? invaded 
Were they Gael, or were they Kyniry? or did they long? 
belong to some third division, distinct from each of 
these, which has since utterly perished ? Much has 
been written upon the subject of the Kelts and their 

(Tvp meant to exjfresa there any reason for considerinff 

the same thin^ as Muller's varT€- the expedition against ('uma as 

But after all, what can be occasioned by the expulsion of the 
made of the passage under any invaders from their own country 
interpretation? “The Etruscans by another enemy. The Um- 
on the Ionian ^If," that is, on brians and Daunians who took 
the Adriatic, could not have been part in it were certainly never 
driven out by the (iauls as early driven out from their country by 
as the sixty- fourth Olympiad, for the Gauls; and it is more pro ba- 
all allow that the Senones, who ble that the EtruscaUvS, who are 
expelled the Etruscans from the named as the first people in the 
coast, entered Italy after all the confederacy, were not a hand of 
other Gauls ; and their invasion fugitives ; but were rather at- 
was so recent, that Scylax speaks tempting, in conjunction with their 
of the Etruscans, as well as of the dependent allies, to extend their 
Umbrians and Daunians, as still dominion still further over Italy ; 
dwelling on the shores of the for this was the period of their 
Adriatic even in his time. Nor is greatest pow’cr. 
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language ; but we seem as yet unable to connect our 
— knowledge of the existing Keltic races with the 
accounts which we have received of them from tin* 
Avritors of anti(|uity. 

Diorlorus' I)io<lornH“ tells us, that the Romans included under 

distinction ^ ^ i . ^ t * • /* 

bctMtrn the one common name oi (irauls two groat divisions ot 

Kelts. people: the one consisting of the Keltic tribes of 
Spain, of the south and centre of fJauI, and of the 
north of Italy; tlu‘ other embracing those more re- 
mote trilies which lived on the shores of the ocean, 
and on the skirts of what ho calls the Hercyniaii 
mountains, and eastward as far as Seytliia. This last 
division, he says, were tlic proper (Janls, wliile the 
others wore to be called Kelts. Nieliiihr sujiiioses 
that Diodorus learnt this distinction from Posidonius, 
and it is undoubtedly widl worth noticing. Diodorus 
further says, that to these more remote tribes be- 
longed the Kimbri, whom some writers identified 
with the old Kiininerians; and that these Kimliri 


were the peojile who took Rome, and sacked Del])hi, 
and carried their conquests even into Asia. 


Kelt .iml 
CilMll iuc but 
ditlerciit 
fijiiiis oC llic 
baijie iiauie. 


It may be doubted, however, ubetber thero be 
not in tills stat<>ment a show of knowledge greater 
than the reality. Kelta; and flalatic are undoubtedly 


only different forms of the same naTne ; the first was 


the form with which the Gi'eeks wore earliest ac- 


quainted, at a time when their knowledge of the 
Kelts was confined to the tribes of Spain and Gaul. 
The gieat Gaulish migration of the fourth century 


® Diodorus, V. 32. 
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before Christ introduced the other and more eorriict 
form “Galatio;” yet many writers “ continued to use ' — — ' 
tlie old orthography, and in fact, with the exception 
of the (ialatians of Asia Minor, the other Gauls, in 
all parts of the world, are generally called by the 
Greeks according to their old form of the name, not 
Galata* but Kelts;. These names, therefore, would 
ill themselves rather show that the invaders of Italy 
and Greece were the same people with the old 
inhabitants of the west of Europe, than establish any 
diversity between them. 

But when we find from Ca;sar'“, that the Gauls Vet the <iis- 

tinctioii of 

on the shores of the ocean, that is, on the coasts of ib 

partlj' line, 

the British channel and the North Sea, the Gauls 
whom he calls Belgians, were distinguished both in 
language and customs from the Gauls of the interior; 
when we consider that these more remote Gauls in- 
cluded, ficcordiug to Diodorus, the people called 
Kimbri, and when we see that the ])eo|)le now call- 
ing themselves Kymry, namely, the Welsh, do ac- 
tually difier in language and customs from the Keltic 
tribes of Ireland and Scotland, the statmnent of 
Diodorus does aji])ear to contain a real truth, and we 
begin to recognize in the Kelta; and Galata; of his 
geography two great divisions of the same race, 

Aristotle ascribes to the Keltic sjieakinjj; of the Kelts of Pannonia 
a peculiarity in national manners, and Thrace, that is, of the Galaiac 
which Diodorus reports of the of Diodorus, and not of the re- 
GalittC. And in those notices of mote inhabitants of Gaul and 
Keltic manners and character Spain, 
which occur in several places of De Bello Gallico, I. 1. 
his works, he must have been 
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CHAP, analogous to the Ciael and Kjinry existing at this 
' — ' — ' day in Great liritiaii. 

blit in- Yet the gleam of light thus gained is almost 

volvotl ill 

umch diffi- instantly overclouded. The Gauls of the north of 

fully. T 1 T *11 

Italy a])pear, according to every testimony’s to have 
been the same jteople with the Gauls of the centre 
of France, or, in the language of Diodorus, with the 
Keltflc. The names of their tribes, the Senoncs'*, 
Lingones, Insuhres, Cenomani, can he connected at 
once with particular districts of Keltic Gaul, which 
bore, it may almost be said which bear to this day, 
the same names, and from which their origin is 
distinctly traced. VYe find among them no traces of 
Belgian or Kiinbrian names, or of their having come 
from the shores of the Northern Ocean", or the 
Ilercynian mountains. How then can it be said that 
the invaders of central Italy Avt're not Keltic but 
Galatie, not Gael but Kymry? 

Tiieriitiii) It has been maintained, indeed, that'^ the Boii, 
Italy caiue Lingones, and Senones, the tribes which were the 
(iiiiii. last to enter Italy, and wdiich crossed th(> Alps, not 
by the passes to the west of Turin, but by the Great 


Polybius, 11. 15. lpavad\~ 
muoi yt fjLrjv ov fita t^v tov yet/ovt 
dXXd did Tr]v tov tottov diucpopdv 
7rf)0(Tayop€vovTCH. 

The Senones came from the 
neii?hbourhood of Sens on the 
Yonne, the Lini^ones from that of 
Lan^res ; the Insubres came from 
a district in the country of the 
iEdui, between the Loire and 
Saone; and the Cenomani from 
the neighbourhood of Le Mans 


The expression in Livy al- 
ready referred to, “ that the Gauls 
came from the shores of the ocean.” 
must not be alleged here, inas- 
much as the ocean is there used 
merely in opposition to the Medi- 
terranean, and may quite as well 
be understood of the Bay of Biscay 
as of the German Ocean or the 
Baltic. 

” By Thierry in bis Histoire 
des Gaulois, Vol. I. p 44, &c. 
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St. Bernard, were of a different race from the earlier 
invaders, and that wliile those were Gael, these who — — ' 
came last were Kymry. But the Roman writers, 
and Polybius, who was well acquainted with the Cis- 
alpine Gauls, acknowledge no such diversity. And 
though we cannot ascertain the country of the Boii, 
yet the Liugones and Senones both fall within the 
limits assigned by Caesar to Keltic Gaul, as distin- 
guished from the country of the Belgte or Kymry. 

Tf, however, wc are disposed to rely on the state- poMibi}’ 
ment of Diodorus and A ppian, that the Gauls, who 

’ ^ mny have 

invaded Greece, wen^ Kimbri, it may be very possible 
that there was a more general movement among the 
Keltic tribes in the fourth century of Rome, than 
the Greek or Roman writers were aware of. The 
Kymry breaking in u])on the Gael from the east and 
north, may have ]>ersuadod or forced some of their 
trilies to join them in their march southwards ; the 
two nations may have jioured into Italy together, 
and while the Gaelic tribes settled themselves on 
the 1*0 or on the coast of the Adriatic, the mass of 
the Kymrians may have pressed forward round the 
li(*ad of the gulf, and so penetrated into Pannonia 
and Thrace. Nor could we deny the possibility of 
some Kymrians having remained in Italy with the 
Gael ; and if we believe that the name of Brenuus 


It must be remembered al- mentioned the attack on Horae, 
ways that Fabius, the oldest Ho- as we know, but not with its de- 
man historian, wrote about two tails ; and it is not likely that they 
hundred years after the Gaulish should have f^iven the name of 
invasion, and borrowed largely the Gaulish leader. In fact, Dio- 
from the Greek writers. They dorus, whose narrative, as Nie* 
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CHAP, was really l)orno l)v the leader of the attack on 

XXIV. ^ " 

' Rome, and that this word is no other than the 

Kynirian “ Rrenhin 'V’ which signifies king or leader, 
then we must conclude that although the mass of 
the invaders were Gael, yet that not only were there 
Kymrians joined with them, but that a Kymriau 
chief commanded the nhole expedition. This may^ 
have been so, but I <^an hardly think that tht're is 
suflieient CA’idence to require us to believe that it 
was so. 

oiffiniityof Again, though I have eallt'd the G.auls of north 
thcl Italy Gael, and have sujiposed that those who passed 
wi railed on to Illyrieum and Thrace may have been Kvmry, 

It!i1 With • ^ ^ * J 

yet I am fur from coiicludini!: that in the laiiffiiajxe 
of the former Ave should have recognized the exact 
Erse and Gaelic of Ireland and the Scotch High- 
lands, or in that of the latter the exact form of the 
modern Welsh. The Keltic languages, Avhich still 
exist in these islands, are in all likelihood the soli- 
tary survivors out of a multitude of languages or 
dialects, once spoken by the various branches of the 
great Keltic family, from the Atlantic to the sources 
of thei Danube, from the IMediterranean to the 
northern extremity of the British isles. Length of 


biihr supposes, is copied from 
Faliius, does not ffive it at all. 
It is very likely that the name of 
llrenniis was borrowed from the 
story of the Gaulish attack on 
Delphi, as so many of ti e em- 
bellishments of the Roman his- 
tory have been taken from the 
famous stories of the history of 
Greece. 


Dr. Pritchard, whose autho- 
rity in such questions is of the 
hityhest order, believes that Bren- 
nus IS not the Welsh Brenhin,’^ 
hut rather the proper name Bran, 
which occurs in Welsh history. I 
know not whether this name ever 
prevailed amonprst the Irish, or 
the Gael of Scotland. 
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time and remoteness of place introduce wonderful 
changes in a language; so that no one could expect 
to find an exact resemblance between the Keltic 
spoken in the fourth century before the Christian 
a;ra, by the Gauls of France and Italy, and the ac- 
tual language of the inhabitants of Ireland and the 
north of Scotland. We may, tlu'rcfore, find names 
of jdaces and ])ersons among the ancient Gauls, 


Dr. Pritebard tells me that 
he cannot trace the terminations 
inajrus, hnj^a, and briva, in any of 
the e.Yistin*^ Keltic lanj^uages. Al- 
thou((h J am myself ignorant of 
those lani^ua^es, yet I can see 
that 'riiierry’s pretended explana- 
tions of Keltic iitimes of places are 
often quite extravatraiit Boden- 
cus, according to ]\)lyl)ius, was 
the name given by the ])e<»plc 
of the country to the river Po ; 
(Polyb. U. U) ) and this word, 
according to Pliny, Hist, Natur. 
III. 10, sigi.d’u'i:-. bottomless, “ fun- 
do carens.’’ Mctri^dorus of Scej)- 
sis, from whom Pliny borrowed 
this account, said indeed that Bo- 
dencus, or Bodmciis, as it is in 
our copies of Pliny, was a Ligu- 
rian word ; hut there was a town 
Bodincoinagus, which has evi- 
dentlv a Keltic termination. Can 
Bodincus or Bodencus he rea- 
sonably exjilained by the present 
Welsh or Irish languages ? Again, 
the same Metrodorus derived Pa- 
duH from the (laulish Pades, 
which he said signified a pine- 
tree. Can this be traced in mo- 
dern Keltic? It should be ob- 
served, that in explaining the 
names of places, and especially of 
terminations, it is not enough to 
produce Welsh or Irish words of 
similar sound, and capable of 
forming something of a signifi- 


cant word ; but their combination 
must be agreeable to the usages 
of the language ; and with regard 
to terminations, it should be 
shown either that they are com- 
mon m names of places in Keltic 
countries now, or that some word 
of similar signification is so used. 
Attempts have been made within 
these few years by Welsh and 
(Jerman antiquarie to explain the 
names of ancient towns in Italy 
from the Keltic and I’eutonic lan- 
guages ; and in either case it has 
iKJt been difiicult to find words of 
similar sound both in Welsh and 
Cerinan, which when combined 
give a possible signification. But 
ill all these cases we see at once 
that of two different derivations 
one must be wron^/ ; and it mostly 
happens I think that both are so 
Von Humboldt notices the ter- 
minations of magus, hiiga, and 
hriva, as undoubtedly Keltic, 'fhe 
first and last of them do not occur 
in Spain ; but Bnga is frequently 
met with within tlie limits occu- 
pied by the Kelliherians. Hum- 
boldt refers to the termination Bria, 
which is met with in the geography 
of 'J'hrace, as in the town Selym- 
bria and Mesembria. He thinks 
that the Basque “ iri” and “ un’' 
are connected with both ; and 
that we can go no further than to 
say that there was an old root 


CHAP. 

XXIV 
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which no Keltic language in its present state will 
enabh; us to interpret. Much more may it be im- 
possible to trace such words in the written Welsh, 
or Erse, or (laelic ; although an exact acquaintance 
with the various spoken dialects in the several parts 
of Ireland or Wales might even now enable us to 
discover them. There are many German words 
lost in our written English, which exist either in the 
names of jdaces or in some of our provincial dia- 
lects ; and doubtless the converse of this might be 
observed by any one who was familiar with the 
spoken dialects of Germany. For the language of 
the civilized nation was once no more than the 
dialect of some particular tribe, till some intellectual 
or }>olitical sn])erlority of those who sjioke it, causeil 
it to be adopted in writing in jireference to its sister 
dialects, and thus made its peculiarities from hence- 


I5rj, or Bro, expressing land, habi- 
tation, settlement, with which also 
the Teutonic Burg, and the Greek 
TTvpyosy may have been originally 
connected. In the Welsh and 
Breton languages “ Bro is still, 
he says, not only a cultivated field, 
but generally a country or district ; 
and the Scholiast on Juvenal, Sat. 
VIII. 234, explains the name of 
Allobroga? as signifying strangers, 
men from another land, “ quouiam 
biogae Galli agrum dicunt, alia 
autem aliud.’* Bnva is supposed 
to mean bridge; but Von Hum- 
boldt agrees with Dr. Pritchard in 
saying, that there is no similar 
word of a like signification known 
to exist in any of the surviving 
Keltic languages. 

I find brog and bnig in O’Brien's 


Irish Dictionary as signifying “ a 
grand house or building, a for- 
tified place, a palace or royal re- 
sidence.” O’Brien connects it with 
liriga and the Thracian Bna. I 
also find the substantive “ bru- 
gaide” in O’Brien’s Dictionary, 
as signifying “ a liusbandman, 
ploughman, or fanner.” 

Dorf, “ a village,” is a well- 
known instance ; a word which 
now exists in English only in the 
form of “ thorpe,” a common ter- 
mination of the names of })laces in 
several counties, and sometimes a 
name by itself. Again the Ger- 
man “ bach,” a stream or brook, 
is in common use in the north 
of England, where the brooks 
or streams are invariably called 
becks. 
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forth the eonimon rule. ‘ Now it may well happen chap. 
in two nations speaking a common language, that ' — ^ 
the dialects'" which shall ultimately prevail in each, 
shall not be those which most nearly resemble one 
another; and thus, at an advanced period of their 
history, their languages shall present a far greater 
dissimilarity than existed between them in their 
infancy. 

Thus, as we follow the stream of time backwards The differ- 

t ni-cs be- 

towards its source, it is natural that the differences, twfen lan- 

guages were 

not of dialect only, but oven of lan^iiaffe, should ;»«citni]y 
become less and less ; so that what are now distinct 

have become 

main branches of one great stock, may at a very 
remote period havc^ formed the as yet undivided 
elements of one common trunk. There must have 
been a time when the Keltic'® and Teutonic lan- 
guages w('re parted far loss widely than we find them 


Many curious instances of 
this inifjfht be given. Horse and 
pferd are the classical liiiglish and 
(jernjan words for the same ani- 
mal ; but horse exists in German 
under the form ros, and is to be 
met with in poetry, and also some- 
times on the signs of inns, as if it 
were now either an old or a merely 
jirovincial or familiar word. And, 
on the other hand, the English 
form of pferd, which is pad, has 
sunk still lower, and is merely a 
cant or ludicrous word in our 
present language. 

It is quite manifest from Dr. 
Pritchard’s excellent work on the 
origin of the Keltic nations, that 
the Keltic and Teutonic languages 
belong to one common family, 
which is commonly called the 
In do- Germanic. This apiiears not 

VOL. I. 


only from their containing a mul- 
titude of common words, hut from 
a surer evidence, the analogy in 
their grammatical forms. 

In order to judge of the con- 
nexion between one language and 
another, something more is neces- 
sary than the being merely able to 
write and to speak those two lan- 
guages,. Sir W. Betham, in his 
work called ** the Cyinry and the 
Gael,” gives a list of Welsh and 
Irish pronouns, to show that the 
Welsh language has no connexion 
with the Irish. Whereas that very 
list furnishes a proof of their af- 
finity to any one who has been ac- 
customed to compare the various 
forms assumed by one and the 
same original word, in the several 
cognate languages of the same 
family. 


1^1 111 
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CHAP, now; even within historical memory, when the 

XXIV 

' — ^ Keltic and Teutonic tribes were intermixed with 
each other, within the limits of what is now Ger- 
many, and when they were so confounded top^ether 
in the eyes of the Greeks and Romans, as to bo 
regarded only as one great people'*, the real dif- 
ferences of manners and language may have been 
much less than they became afterwards, when their 
limits were more distinctly marked. What was 
working in the wide extent of central Europe dur- 
ing so many centuries of which no memorial remains, 
we should vainly seek to discover. Accident, to use 
our common language, may have favoured the grou th 
of improvements in some remote tribe, while the 
bulk of the people, although nearer to the great 
centre of human civilization, may have rt‘mained in 
utter barbarism : and thus Ca;sar’s statement may be 
jterfectly true, that druidism, of which we find no 
traces amongst the Cisalpine Gauls, was brought to 
its greatest perfection in Brihiin, and that the Gauls 
in his owu time were in the habit of crossing over 
thither, as to the best and jnirest source (jf instruc- 
tion in its mysteries. 

piiysicai There is one j)oiHt, however, in which the differ- 

elmracterof , ' i i • 

the Gauls, eiice Dctwceii the Keltic nice in ancient and modern 
times has been unduly exaggerated. The Greek and 

Dionysius divides the country peculiarities of the Gaulish race, 
of the Kelts, KfXruij, into two and says that the Romans called 
great divisions, which he calls them Gerraani, "‘true,’' “genu- 
Gaul and Gerrnany, XIV. 2. iue,” to intimate that they were 
Fragm. Mai. Straho describes genuine Gauls: ws av yvr)<TLovs 
the Germans as the most perfect raXoTar <f)pdC€tp ^ov\6p€voL. VII. 
and genuine specimens of the l.§2. p. 290. 
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Roman writers invariably describe the Gauls as a 
tall and light-haired race in comparison with their 
own countrymen ; but it has been maintained that 
there must be some confusion in these descriptions 
between the Gauls and the Germans, inasmuch as 
the Keltic nations now existing are all dark-haired. 
This statement was sent to Niebuhr by some English- 
man; and Niebuhr, taking the fact for granted on 
his corrcs})ondent’s authority, was naturally njiich 
perplexed by it. But had he travelled ever so 
rai)idly through Wales or Ireland, or had he cast a 
gfance on any of those groups of Irish labourers 
mIio are constantly to be met wdth in summer on all 
the roads in Imgland, he would have? at once per- 
ceived that his })er])lcxity had been needless. Com- 
pared with the Italians, it would be certainly true 
that the Keltic nations were generally speaking both 
light-haired and tall'^ ; If climate has any thing to 


Diodorus calls them ev^irjKfis, 
\evKolt and roty KOfjicus ^avOoi. V. 
28. Ammianus Marcellinus calls 
them “candidi ct rutili,’^ XV. 12. 
Virgil speaks of their aurea 
CcTsaries/’ and ” lactea colla/’ 
/En. VIII. 658, 9. Strabo says 
that the “ Germans differ a little 
from the Gauls in being more tall 
and more light-haiied/^ tw TrXeo- 
vacTficd Tov fieyefiovs Kai t'^s ^avSo- 
TTjTof. VII. p. 29^); and again he 
describes the Britons as ‘Mess 
light-haired than the Gauls,” IV. 
p. 200. Polybius also speaks of 
their “ great stature,” II. 15 ; and 
Livy mentions their “ procera 
corpora, promissse e£ rutilatae co- 
ma;,” XXXVIIL 17. Now after 
such multitudes of Gauls had 
been brought into the slave- 


market by the conquests of the 
dictator Csesar, the writers of the 
Augustan age, even though they 
might never have crossed the 
Alps, must have been as familiar 
with the appearance of a Gaul as 
the West Indians are with that of 
a negro. A mistake so general on 
a point so obvious is utterly im- 
possible. 

I should not have ventured 
to speak so corifidentljr merely 
from my own observation ; but 
Dr. Pritchard, who has for many 
years turned his attention to this 
question, assures me that he is 
perfectly satisfied as to the truth 
of the fact here stated. To me it is 
only surprising that any one should 
have thought of disputing it. 


M m 2 
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(!iiAP. do with the comidcxion, the inhabitants of the north 

X\IV ^ 

' — I.,— I-* of Eurojie, in remote times, may be sujjposed to 
have been fairer and more light-haired than at pre- 
sent ; while the roving life, the plentiful food, and 
the absence of all hard labour, must have given a 
greater development to the stature of the Gaulish 
warriors who first broke into Italy, than can be 
looked for amongst the actual peasantry of Wales 
or Ireland. 

TheOauU TIic Gauls tlien from beyond the Alps w’ore in 
*Aprimnos, jiosscssiou of tlic plain of the Po, and had driven out 
(•luBiiim. or exterminated the Etruscans, when in the year of 
Home 3G4, they for the first time crossed the Apen- 
nines, and penetrated into central Italy. On the 
first alann of this irruption^' the Romans sent three 
of their citizens into Etruria to observe their move- 
ments; and these dejmties arrived at Clusium just at 
the time when the (Jauls appeared before its walls, 
and began, after their usual manner, to lay Avaste the 
country. The citiztms made a sally, and the Roman 
deputies went out with tlu'in ; they engaged with the 
Gauls, and one of the deputies encountered and slew 
a Gaulish chief. Roman patricians, said the Roman 
story-’, could not be confounded with Etruscans; 
the Gauls instantly perceived that there were some 
strangers of suri)assing valonr aiding the citizens of 
CInsium ; they learnt that these strangers w'ere Ro- 
mans, and they fortliwith sent deputies to Rome to 

Diodorus, XIV. 113. tissimique Romana: juventutis 

“ Livy, V. 36. Nec id clam jiunnarent j tantum eminebat 
esse potuit, quara ante eigna peregrina virtus. 

EtruBCoruni tres iiobilissiini for- 
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(leniaiid that the man who had thus fought witli ohap. 

^ XXIV 

tliem, and slain one of their chiefs, when there w'as ' — I-' 
no war between the Gauls and the Romans, should 
be given uj) into their hands, that they might have 
blood for blood. The senate thought that the de- 
mand of the strangers was reasonable, and voted that 
the deputy should bo given over into their hands ; 
but his father, who was one of the military tribunc^s 
for the year, appealed to the ])eoj)le from the sen- 
tence of the senate, and being a man of much in- 
fluence, jiersuaded them to annul it. Then the 
Gauls, finding their demand rejected, broke up in 
hasten from Clusium, and marched directly against 
Romii 

Thus the very outset of this Gaulish invasion, even Uncertainty 

•' _ of the 

as relati'd by Diodorus, who gives the story in its ac™iint« of 

■^ . . . ^ . ‘he (Jaulisli 

simplest form, is disguised by the national vanity of 
the Romans. It is impossible to roly on any of the 
details of the narrative which has been handed down 
to us ; the Romans wore no doubt defeated at the 
Alia; Romo was taken and burnt; and the Capitol 
ransomed ; but beyond this Ave know, ])roperly speak- 
ing, nothing. We know that falsehood has been 

Diodorus, XIV. 113, 114. according to Livy, they were three 
Ihis story, it will be observed, brothers, sons of M. Fahius Am- 
ditters from Liyy*8 in several bustus. Now no Fabiiis ajipears 
points. According to Livy, the in the list of military tribunes for 
three deputies were all demanded the year 364, either according to 
by the Gauls ; nothing is said of Diodorus or Livy ; and though 
their father being military tribune, the list for 365, as given by Diodo- 
but it is said that they themselves rus, is very corrupt, yet there are 
were immediately elected military no traces of its ever having con- 
tribunes for the ensuing year, tained the names of inoie than 
Diodorus does not name them ; two Fahii at the most. 
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CHAP, busy, to an almost unprecedented extent, with the 
^ common story ; exaggeration, carelessness, and honest 
ignorant^*, have joined more excusably in corrupting 
it. The liistory of great events can only be pre- 
served by coutemponiry historians ; and such were in 
this ctise utterly wanting. But as we have an out- 
line of undoubted truth in the story, and as the ])ar- 
ticulars which are given are exceedingly striking and 
in many instances not im])robable, I shall endeavour 
at once to present such a view of the events of the 
(Jaulish war as may be clear from manifest eiTor, and 
to ])reservc also some of its most remarkable details, 
M Inch may be true, and arc at any rate far too famous 
to be omitted. 

TiifOimis We know that the (Sauls needed no especial pro- 

on'Rnuc. vocatioii to attack Clusium, or to penetrate beyond 
Romo into the south of Italy. Wherever there was 
a prospect of the richest jdunder, there was to them 
a suflieient cause for hostility. But the cities of 
Ktmria, surrounded by their massive walls, were im- 
pregnable except by famine ; so that after the oj>en 
country had been once wasted, the Clauls would natu- 
rally carry their arms elsewhere. From Clusium the 
valley of the Clanis would conduct them directly to 
the Tiber; that river, so far from its mouth, would 
be easily fordable; and then all the plain of Latinni 
lay open to their atta<“k. The season was now the 
middle of summer; the new military tribunes, who 
at this period came into office* on the first of July, 
had just been elected; and expecting the Gauls to 
advance upon Rome, ami supposing that they would 
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approach by the right hank^^ of the Tiber, they sum- chap, 
moned to the field the whole force of the Common- 
wealth, they called on their Latin and Hernican^” 
allies to aid them, and having thus collected all their 
strength, they marched out of Rome on the road to 
Ktruria, intending to receive the enemy’s attack in 
the neighbourhood oi‘ V eii, which was now a sort of 
f ion tier fortress of the Roman territory, and which 
might serve as the base of their operations. The 
whole army thus assembled amounted, according to 
the statement of Plutarch-^ to forty thousand men. 

JJnt the Gauls meantime had crossed the Tiber 
into tlmbria, and were moving along the left bank of 
the river, through the country of the Sabines, to- 
wards the jilain of Latium. The Roman writers, 
who pretend tliat their only object was Rom(% and 
that as soon as they heard that their demand for 


J)iodoni8 states positively, 
that the Roman army marrhod 
out across the Tiber. It is true 
tliat he seems to have supposed 
the Alia to have been on the right 
bank of the Tiber; but this con- 
fusion arose probably from his 
finding no notice of the Koinans 
rectossing the river before the 
battle. His first statement is pro- 
bable, and seems to me to ex- 
plain the extreme suddenness with 
which the battle on the Alia took 
place. 

‘*The Gauls,” says Polybius, 
“ defeated the Romans and those 
who were drawn up in tlie field 
along with them.” 'Pcoftmoor kui 

Tous fj.€Ta TOVTOiv ‘TTapaTa^cifj.^vovs. 

11 18. 'Phese could have been no 
other than the Latin and Uerni- 
can allies. 


Camilliis, 18. According to 
Dionysius, XIII. IP, there were 
four legions of picked and expe- 
rienced soldiers, and a still more 
numerous force of those who 
fotninonly stayed at home and 
dill not serve in war ; that is, of 
proletarians and eerarians. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the left 
wing of the Roman army, con- 
sisting of the bravest soldiers, 
amounted to 24,000: that is, it 
contained the four regular legions 
sjiokcn of by Dionysius, which 
amounted together to 12,000 men, 
and of an equal number of the 
allies. This would leave aViout 
H),000 men for the raw and in- 
ferior troops, Tovs daBeveirraTovs, 
who in the battle formed the right 
of the Roman army. 
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xxtv’ was rqjected tliey hastened from Clusium 

' — ^ — ' to attack the Romans, forget that this is inconsistent 
with another part of their story, namely, that the 
dejnities wlio had gone to Clusium were, as if in 
mockery of the (ilauls, elected military tribunes im- 
mediately Jiftcr the refusal to give them up. For as 
the tribunes did not enter on their office till the first 
of July, and the battle of the Alia was not fought 
till the sixteenth, the pretended hasty march of the 
Cauls from Clusium to Rome, a distance of about a 
hundred miles'^", must have taken up more than a 
fortnight. But in all likelihood the Gauls went on 
plundering the country before them, without aiming 
exclusively at Rome: according to Diodorus, tlu'y 
had waited in Etruria before they began their march 
southwards, long enough to receive large reinforce- 
ments” from beyond the Apennines; and the pro- 
vocation given them by the Romans was, we may 
suppose, gladly seized as a pretence for extending 
their attacks upon the country of their old enemies, 
the Etruscans, to that of the other nations of central 
1 taly. 

ThcRoniiins Whoii it was discovercd that the Gauls were 
(LYitr already on the left bank of the Tiber, and advancing 
by the Salarian road, which was the old communi- 
cation b(itw('en the land of the Sabines and Rome, 
then the Romans were naturally thrown into the 

Polybius underrates the dis- and two, and one hundred and 
tance at a three days' journey. II, three miles, and it cannot be much 
25. Strabo calls it ei^ht hundred less, 
stadia V. p. 226. The itineraries XIII. 114. 
as corrected make it one hundred 
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greatest alarm. The Tiber, for many miles above 
Romo, is not fordable ; as there were no towns on 
the river there were probably no bridges, and boats 
could not be procured at such short notice for the 
passage of so large an army. The Romans therefore 
were obliged to go round by Rome, and without an 
instant’s delay march out by the Salarian road, in 
order to encounter the enemy at as great a distance 
from the city as ])ossible. They found the Gauls al- 
ready within twelve miles of Rome ; the little stream 
of tlie Alia, or rather the dee]> bed through which it 
runs, offered something like a line of defence^"'; and 
accordingly the Romans here awaited the attack of 
their enemy. Their right w^as posted on some high 
ground covered in front by the deep bed of the 
Alia, and with a hilly and wooded country protecting 
its flank ; while the left, consisting of the regular 
legions, tilled uj) the interval of level ground between 
the hills and the Tiber, and its extreme flank was 
covered by the river. 


It is well known that to 
identify the famous Alia with any 
existiiiff stream is one of the 
hardest problems of Roman topo- 
f^raphy. Virgil and Livy agree 
in placing it on the left bank of 
the Tiber ; and Livy’s description 
seems as precise as possible, for 
he says that the armies met, “ ad 
undeciinum lapidem, qua flumen 
Alia Oustuminis montibus prae- 
alto defluens alveo baud multura 
infra viam Tiberino amni misce- 
tur.” V. 37 . And Westphal ac- 
conliiigly says that ** something 
less than eleven miles from Rome, 


there is a small brook with high 
banks,” and that “ on the right 
of the road at this sjiot you see 
the village of Marcigli.ina Vec- 
chia.” p. 127 . But 1 cannot re- 
concile this with Sir W. GelTs 
map, or with his description in 
his article on the Alia in his to- 
pography of Rome ; for there 
Marcigliana Vccchia is placed 
about two miles nearer to Rome. 
Both descriptions are given in 
such detail that this diversity is 
rather perplexing. 

33 Ijivy, V. 38. Diodorus, XIV. 
114. 
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There seems in all these dispositions nothing of 
overweening rashness or of folly; it is doubtful what 
was really the disproportion of numbers between the 
two armies ; if the Gauls had but recently been re- 
inforced, tlie lioman generals may have sujiposed the 
enemy’s numbers to have been no greater than they 
were at Clusium ; and to fight was unavoidable, if 
th(!y wished to save their country from devastation. 
Hut the Gaulish leader showed more than a bar- 
barian’s ability. With the bravest of his warriora 
be assailed the right of the Roman position : the 
soldiers of the |)Oorer classes, unused to war, and 
untrained in the management of their arms, were 
appalled by the yells, and borne down by the strength 
of their enemies; and their wooden shields were but 
a poor defence against the fearful strokes of the 
Keltic broadsword. The right of the Romans was 
broken and chased from its ground; the course of 
the river had obliged the left of the army to be 
thrown back behind the righb so that the fugitives 
in their flight disordered the ranks of the regular 
legions; and the Gauls jmi'suing their advantage, the 
whole Roman army was totally routed. The van- 
quished fled in different directions ; those on the left’^ 
plunged into the Tiber, in the hope of swimming 
across it and escaping to V eii ; but the Gauls 
slaughtered them in heaps on the banks, and over- 
whelmed them with their javelins in the river, so 
that a large part of the flower of the Roman peo2)le 


Livy, V. 38 . Diodorus, XIV. 114 , 115 . 
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was here destroyed. The fugitives on the right fled chap. 
toM^ards Horae ; sorao took refuge in a thick wood’’’ '-lA— — ' 
near the road, and there lay hid till nightfall ; the 
rest ran without stopping to the city, and brought 
the tidings of the calamity. 

The Cauls did not pursue the fugitives far: we 9““'* 
hear as yet nothing of that caA’alry for which they 
were afterwards so famous ; probably because they 
had not yet been long enough in Italy to have suit- 
plied themselves with the hors(!S of that country : 
and the breed of I'ransalitine Gaul, like that of 
Britain, was too small to be used excejtt for the 
drawing of their war-chariots. Besides, they were 
themselves wearied with their march, and with their 
exertions in the battle ; and it was of importance'’'* 
to each man to collect and exhibit his trophies, the 
heads of the enemies Avhom he had slain : for these 
were the jtroof that the warrior had done his duty in 
the battle, and was entitled to his share of the sj)oil : 
those were to be carried home, and preserved to after- 


I'ebtus in “ Lucaria.” The 
wood accordinf( to this statement 
was between the Salarian road 
and the Tiber. 'J’his shows that 
Sir \V. Gell has rightly marked 
the old Salarian road on his map, 
where he makes it turn to the 
right over the hills away from the 
'J’lber, about two miles beyond 
Castel Giubileo. Had the road 
followed the low grounds near the 
ri\’er, there could scarcely have 
been a wood between it and the 
'J'lber, for the ground must have 
been then as now, nothing but a 
great expanse of meadows. 


Diodorus, XIV. 115. V. 29. 
Strabo, IV. p I 97 . The practice 
of cutting off the heads of their 
enemies, and of preserving them 
in their houses, is ascribed directly 
to the (iauls. The presenting them 
to the general, as a title to a share 
of the spoil, is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus as a Scythian custom (IV. 
64) ; but as in other respects the 
Scythian customs with regard to 
the beads of their enemies re- 
stMiihle what is related of the 
Gauls, 1 have ventured to transfer 
to the latter peojile this custom 
also. 
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^ " according to the account of Diodorus, the Gauls 
passed tlie night after their victory on the field of 
battle. 

ThoRomaiis tJiG Romuns fouiid it impossible to defend 

c>Uo/*'^ their city ; as the flower of the citizens of the military 
age, who had escaped from the battle, had retreated 
to Veil. It is probable that a large j)ro[)ortion of 
these were not sorry to have this opportunity of 
effecting what they ha<l before attem])ted in vain, 
and wished to remain at Veii as their future country. 
Of the remaining inhabitants of Rome, the greater 
})art dispersed, as the Athenians had done before! tlu‘ 
approach of Xerxes they took refuge with their 
families, and such of their effects as they could 
remove, in many of the neighbouring cities. But it 
was resolved, as at Athens, to maintain the citadel 
for this, as in all the cities of the ancient Avorld, was 
in a manner the sanctuary of the nation : it was the 
spot in which the temples of the nation’s peculiar 
gods were built; and to this every feeling of ])a- 
triotism, whether human merely or religious, was 
closely connected. This was the home of the true 
gods of Rome, and the citadel of the true Roman 
people, before the stranger commons, wdth their new 
gods, had pretended to claim the rights of Roman 
citizens ; and many a patrician, indignant at the 

Diodorus, XIV, 1J5. Livy, which garrisoned the Capitol did 
V. 40. not exceed a thousand men, 

Diodorus, XIV. 115. Livy, L 13. 

V. 39* Florus says, that the force 
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retreat of the legions to Veii, and regarding this de- ohap. 
sertion as another proof that the commons were no 
genuine sons of Rome, retired into the Capitol with 
a resolution nev(!r to abandon that country and those 
gods, which he felt and might justly claim to be 
indeed his own. 

But the citadel might bo token ; the genuine Tho Vestai 
Romans who deftmded it might be massacred ; the the eternal 
tcm])le of the three guardian powers of Rome, draw to 
ter, Juno, and Minerva, of the Capitol, might be 
])rofaned and destroyed. Still there had been a time 
when other gods had i)Ossossed the C^apitol, and yet 
even then there was Rome, and there were Romans. 

Other powers and othew rites were the pledge of 
Rome’s existence, and if they failed, she must be 
lost for ever. Tlie flameu of Quirinus”, the deified 
founder of the city, and the Vestal Virgins, who 
watched the eternal fire, the ty])c and .assurance of 
its duration, must remove their holy things beyond 
the roach of the enemy, or if all could not be re- 
moved, what was left must be so hidden, that no 
chance should ever betray it. Accordingly the fla- 
men and the Virgins of Vesta buried some of their 
holy things in the ground, in a spot ])reserved after- 
wards with the strictest care from every pollution ; 
and whatever they could remove, they carried with 
them to Agylla or Crere. They went on their way, 
said the story''®, on foot; and as they were ascend- 
ing the hill Janiculum, after having crossed the 


Liv7, V. 40. 


^ Livy, V. 40. 
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enter Uoint 


river and left the city, there overtook them on the 
- ascent a man of the commons, L. Albiniiis by name, 
who was conveying his wife and children in a car- 
riage to a place of safety. But when Lucius saw 
tlicui, he bade his wife and children to alight, and he 
put into the carriage in their room the holy virgins 
and their eternal fire; “ For it were a shame,” said 
he, “ that 1 and mine should be drawn in a carriage, 
while the Virgins of V estii with tlieir holy things were 
going on foot.” 8o he conveyed them saft^ in tlu^ 
carriage to Caure. 

Meantime the Gauls, it is said, hesitated for one 
whole day" to attack the city, suspecting that the 
apparent absence of all prejiarations for defence was 
but a snare to entice them to venture on an assault 
rashly. Thus the Romans gained a respite which 
Avas most needful to them ; and when, on the third 
day after the battle, according to the ancient mode 
(tf reckoning, the eiic'my did force the gates and 
enter the city, the mass of the pojmlation had already 
escaped, and the Cajiitoliiie hill was, as well as ciz*- 


DiodoniB makes them hesi- 
tate for two whole days, and thus 
to enter the city on the four*^b day 
after the battle, according? to the 
ancient manner of reckoninpr. 'I’lie 
cause of the delay may indeed be 
a little misrepresented ; after so 
great a victory, the conquerors in- 
dulged themselves for one whole 
day, as we can readily suppose, in 
e.xcess, and in plundering all the 
surrounding country ; and if their 
leader had pushed on to Rome, 
yet the force which he could in- 
duce to follow him might be so 


small, as to make him afraid to 
commence an attack upon so large 
a city. But it seems certain that 
the delay was of one day only, 
and not of two. Polybius says, 
that the Gauls took Home three 
days after the battle ; that is, after 
the interval of one whole day. If. 
18. And the statement of Verrius 
Flaccus, preserved by Gellius, V. 
17, and which has all the precision 
of a quotation from some official 
record, says, “ post diem tertium 
ejus diei iirbern captain esse.” 
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cumstances would allow, provisioned and crarrisoned. chap. 

* ” XXlV^ 

When the Gauls entered, their chiefs, it appears, esta- 
blished themselves on some of the houses on the Pa- 
latine hilP“, exactly opposite to the Capitol ; and in 
the rest of the city the work of plunder and destruc- 
tion raged fn^oly. 

The mass of the commons had fled from Rome The old 
with their wives and children, or, having escaped devoid' ' 

tlicniHcl ves 

from the rout at the Alia, had taken refuse at Veil, to death 
The flower of the patricians, and of the citizens of country, 
the richer classes of an age to bear arms, had retired 
into the Capitol, to defend to the last that sanctuary 
of their country’s gods. The flamen of Quirinus and 
the Vestal Virgins had de])arted with the sacred 
things committed to their charge out of the reach of 
dansrer. But there were other ministers of the 
gods^”, whom their duty did not compel to leave 
Rome, whom tlieir ago rendered unable to join in 
the defence of the Cajutol, and who could not endure 
to be a burden upon those whose strength allowed 
them to defend it. They would not live the few 
remaining years of their lives in a foreign city, but 
as they could not serve their country by their deeds, 
they wished at least to serve it by their deaths. So 
they, and others of the old patricians who had filled 
the highest offices^'' in the Commonwealth, met to- 
getlier ; and M. Fabius, the chief pontifex, recited a 


Diodorus, XIV. 115. Virgins. Camillus, 21. 

■“ oi T&p aWatv 6(av ItptU, is ** Qui curules gesserant magis. 
Plutarch’s e.’fpression, after men- tratus. Livy, V. 41. 
tioiiing the departure of the Vestal 
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solemn form of words, which they each ’ repeated 
' after him, devoting to the spirits of the dead and to 
the earth, the common grave of all living, them- 
selves and the army of the Gauls together with 
themselves, for the welfare and deliverance of the 
people of the Romans and of the Quirites^\ Then, 
as men devoted to death, they arrayed themselves in 
their most solemn dress ; they who had held curule 
offices, in their robes of white wdth the broad scarlet 
border^*’ ; they who had won trinmjihs, in their robes 
of triumjdi overlaid with embroidery of many colours 
and with j)alin-branehes of gold, and took their seats 
each on his ivory chair of magistracy in the gateway 
of his house. When the Gauls saw these aged men 


Plutarch, Carnillus, 21. Livy 
mentions this account, though he 
does not expressly adopt it. V. 
41. I have borrowed the ‘‘car- 
men devotionis,” the form in 
winch the old men devoted them- 
selves, from the story of Decius in 
the great Latin war. He who de- 
voted himself to death for his 
country, intended to offer him- 
self to the ])owers of death, as a 
willing victim on the part of his 
own countrymen, that the other 
victims required by fate might he 
taken from the army of the ene- 
my. 'Po have prayed for victory 
simply, without any sacrifice on 
the part of the conquerors, was a 
tempting of Nemesis ; hut if the 
sacrifice was first offe»cd, then the 
wrath of Nemesis would he turned 
against the enemy, that they too 
might have their jiortion of evil. 
'J'he devoted offered himself “ diis 
manihus telluriijue.'' Livy, VIII. 
9. Strictly, the dii manes were the 
spirits of a man’s owm ancestors. 


but they are addressed here as 
representatives of the powers of 
death generally. Tellus is of course 
the notion of the grave. 

The toga jira^te.xta, or bordered 
toga. The toga, it is well known, 
was rather a shawl than a robe, 
hut the word shawl would suit so 
ill with our associations of ancient 
Rome, that it would not be worth 
while to introduce it. 'J'he trium- 
phal toga, toga picla, was like a 
rich Indian shawl worked with 
figures of various colours ; it was 
thrown over the tunica palmata, 
the coat or frock worked with 
figures of palm-branches, probably 
in gold. The sella curulis was, 
as its name imports, the seat or 
body of the chariot, dlfjypos, and 
when used by the curule magis- 
trates at their tribunals, implied 
that they shared in the imperium 
or sovereign power held of old by 
the kings, one mark of which was 
the being borne in a chariot in- 
stead of walking on foot. 
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in this array of majesty, sitting motionless amidst 
the confusion of the sack of the city, they at first ' — v— ^ 
looked on them as more than human'', and one of 
the soldiers drew near to M. Papirius, and began to 
stroke reverently his long white beard. Papirius, 
who was a minister of the gods, could not endure 
the touch of profane barbarian hands, and struck 
the Gaul over the head with his ivory sceptre. In- 
stantly the spell of reverence was broken, and rage 
and the thirst of blood succeeded to it. The Gaul 
cut down the old Papirius with his sword ; his com- 
rades w'ere kindled at the sight, and all the old men, 
according to their vow, w'ere offered up as victims to 
the powers of death. 

The enemy now turned their attention to the i.f 
Ca])itol. But the ajtpcaraucc of the Capitoline hill ' 
in the fourth century of Rome can ill be judged of 
by that view which travellers obbiin of its present 
condition. The rock, which is now so concealed by 
houses built up against it, or by artificial slopings of 
the ground, as to be only visible in a few places, 
formed at that time a natural defence of precipitous 
cliff all round the hill ; and there was one only 
access to the summit from below, the clivus or as- 
cent to the Caj)itol. By this single ajij^roach the 
Gauls tried to sto^ the citadel, but they were 
repulsed with loss ; and after this attempt they 
contented themselves with blockadinaf the hill, and 
extending their devastations over the neighbouring 

Primo ut deos venerati deinde Auctor de viris illustr. in Camillo. 
ut homines despicati interfecere, Livy, V. 43. 

VOL. I. N a 
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CHAP, country of Latium. It is even said that they pene- 
' — trated into the south of Italy ; and a Gaulish army 
is reported to have reached Apulia^", whilst a por- 
tion of their force was still engaged in blockading 
the Roman garrison in the Capitol. 

Meantime, the Romans who had taken refuge at 
Ca^itd re- Veii had recovered from their first panic, and w'cre 
Si. Manned. daily becoming more and more reorganized. It was 
desirable that a communication should be opened 
between them and the garrison of the Capitol ; and 
a young man named Pontius Cominius*“ undertook 
the adventure. Accordingly ho set out from Veii, 
swam down the 'I'iber, climbed up the cliff into the 
Capitol, explained to the garrison the state of 
things at Veii, and returned by the same way un- 
hurt. But when the morning came, the Gauls 
observed marks on the side of the cliff, which told 
them that some one had made his way there, ('ithcr 
up or down; the soil had in places been freshly 
trodden away, and the bushes which grew here and 
there on the face of the ascent had been ctrushed or 
torn from their hold, as if by some one treading on 
them or clinging to them for support. So being 
thus made aware that the cliff was not imjiracticable, 
they proceeded by night to scale it. The spot being 
supposed to be inaccessible, was not guarded ; the 

Diodorus, XIV. 117. It was and these were perhaps the very 
apparently this portion of the Gauls Gauls whom he afterwards sent 
which offered its services to Diony- into Greece to aid the Lacedaernon- 
sius, while he was engaj^ed in his ians af^ainst Kparninondas. Justin, 
war with the Greeks of southern XX. 5 
Italy. He enlisted some of them, Diodorus, XIV. 116. 
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to]) of the rock was not even defended by a wall. In 
silence and in darkness tlie Gauls made their way up 
the clitf; no sentinel perceived them; even the watch- 
dogs, said the story’’, heard them not, and gave no 
alarm. But on the part of the hill by which the 
enemy were ascending, stood the temple of the three 
guardian gods of the Capitol and of Rome, Jupiter, 
Juiio, and Minerva ; and in this precinct there \vere 
certain geese kept, which were sacred to Juno ; and 
even amidst their distress for food, the Romans, said 
the old story, had S]»ared the birds which Avere jiro- 
tected by the goddess. So now, in the hour of dan- 
ger, the geese heard the sound of the enemy, and 
they began to cry in their fear, and to flap their 
wings; and M. Manlius, whose house was in the 
Capitol, hard by the temple, was aroused 1 ly them ; 
and he sprang uj) and seized sword and shield, and 
called to his comrades, and ran to the edge of the 
cliff'. And beheld a Gaul had Just reached the 
summit, when Marcus rushed upon him and dashed 
the rim of his shield into his face, and tumbled him 
down the rock. The Gaul as he fell bore down 
those who were mounting behind him ; and the rest 
wer(^ dismayed, and drop])ed their arms to cling 
more closely to the rock ; and so the Romans, who 
had been roused by the call of Marcus, slaughtered 
them easily, and the Capitol Avas saved. Then all 
so honoured the brave deed of Marcus Manlius, that 
each mail gave him from his own scanty store one 


Livy, V. 47. Diodorus, XIV. 1 16 . 
N u 2 
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xxiv’ ® allowance of food, namely, half a pound of 
'■ — — ' corn, and a measure containing five ounces in weight 
of wine’’. Historically true in the substance, these 
stories are yet in their details so romantic, that I 
insensibly, in relating them, fall into the tone of the 
poetical legends. 

Tiir fjnnis j^ix niooths accordinff to some accounts, seven 
smiior Qj. even cidit months"’^ accordinc: to others, did the 

iMonpy from ^ 

the Romans, Qauls continue to blockade the Capitol. The sick- 
biockiidn. nesg Qf a Roman autumn did not, we are told, shake 
them from their purpose ; the plunder which might 
be gained in other yet unwasted districts of Italy 
did not tem[)t them to abandon it. But is it jiossible 
to believe that barbarians could have shown sucli 
j)erseverance, or that in one day of preparation pro- 
visions could have been canned into the Capitol in 
sufficient (juantities to hold out, oven for a small 
garrison, during a siege of six or eight months ® ? 
'I'hus much howevt'r may safely be believed, that the 
garrison of the Cajutol w'as at last reduced to extre- 
mity ; they oirered to ransom themselves by the 
])ayineut of a large sum of money, and the Gauls 


Quartarios vini.” Livy, V. 
57 . The quartarius, or the fourth 
part of the sextarius, was the 
twenty- fourth part of the congius; 
and as the congius contained ten 
pounds weight of water, the quar- 
tarius contained five ounces. It 
was a little more than the half of 
the (ireek cotyle. 

Florus, 1 13. 

Polybius, II. 22. and Plutarch 
in Camill. 30, say seven."' Ser- 


vius, u^Cn. VII 1. 652, says "eight.” 

If the Gauls stayed in Rome 
for so long a time, they must have 
left it in the middle of winter. 
Mow it is said, that they hastened 
on their way homewaros, because 
their own country was invaded 
by the Venetians; but barbarians 
would scarcely choose the depth 
of w'lnter for an enterprize of this 
sort. 

Diodorus, XIV. II 6 . 
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were disposed, it is said®^ to accept the offer, be- chap. 
cause they heard that the Venetians, that nation of — 
Illyrian blood who dwelt around the northern extre- 
mity of the Adriatic, had made an inroad into their 
own country beyond the Apennines. They consented 
therefore to the terms offered by the Romans ; and 
a thousand pounds’ weight of gold were to bo col- 
lected from the offerings in the Capitolino temple, 
and from the treasures which had been carried into 
the Capitol before the siege from every part of Rome, 
that for this ransom the blockade might be raised. 

Even in accepting these terms, the Gaulish leader 
felt that he was admitting to mercy enemies wdiom 
he had wholly in his powder. Ilis weights, said the 
Roman story w^ere unfair; the Roman tribune of 
the soldiei-s, Q. 8ulj)icius, complained of the fraud, 
but the Gaul threw his heavy broadsword into the 
scale; and when the tribune again asked wdiat he 
meant, he replied in w-ords wdiich may be best repre- 
sented by an analogous English ])roverb, ‘‘It means 
that the Aveakest must go to the w^all®'^.” 

Thus, according to the true version of this famous corruptionB 
event, the Gauls returned from their inroad into story of tlio 
Italy loaded with spoil and croAvned with glory, the ciauL. 
That as soon as they were known to be retrc^ating, 
the nations whom they had overrun should have re- 
covered their courage, and have taken every oppor- 
tunity to assail them on their march honu^ is perfectly 

Polybius, II. 18 . “Vai victis esse/* 

“ Livy, V. 48. 
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probable ; nor need we doubt that these .attacks were 
sometimes snccessful, that many stragglers w'ere cut 
off, and much ])lunder retaken. These stories were 
exaggerated, as was natural; and by degrees the 
Romans claimed the glory of them for themselves. 
We can almost trace the gradual fabrication of that 
monstrous falsehood which, in its perfected shape, so 
long retained its hold on Roman history. After the 
retreat of the Gauls from Rome, their countrymen 
who had advanced into Ajnilia returned from their 
exj)edition, and found the Romans in too weak a 
condition to do them any harm ; but as they were on 
their march through the Roman territory, the people 
of Caere, or Agyll.% laid an ambush for them, and cut 
off it is said, the whole })arty““. To enhance the 
merit of this success, the Gauls who were cut off 
were next made to be the same party who had 
besieged the Capitol ; and it was added, that the 
l)eo])le of Caere recovered the very gold which had 
been paid for the ransom of Rome, liut the glory 
of such a trophy could not be left to strangers; th(3 
victory w'as soon transferred to the Romans ; and it 
was t?amillus who fonnd the Gauls, a long time after 
their retreat from Rome, om}>loyed in besieging a 
city®- in alliance with the Romans, who defeated 
them utterly, and won from them all tludr spoil. 
Lastly, the story was to be more entirely satisfactory 

Diodorus, XIV 117. name of the city is wholly corrupt, 

JStrabo, V. p 220, Ov^dorKiou* 

Diodorus, XIV. 117. The 
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to the Roman pride ; Rome'’* was never ransomed at chap. 
all ; Camillus appeared with the legions from V eii 
just as the gold was being weighed out ; as dictator 
he annulled the shameful bargriin, drove the Gauls 
out of Rome at the sword’s point, and the next day 
defeated them so totally on their way home, eight 
miles from Rome, on the road to Gabii, that he left 
not a single man alive to carry to their countrymen 
the tidings of their defeat. Such a falsification, 
scarcely to be paralleled in the annals of any other 
])eo[)le, justifies the strongest suspicion of all those 
accounts of victories and triumphs which appear to 
rest in any degree on the authority of the family 
memorials of the Roman aristocracy. 

What was the real condition of Rom(' and the ConduBion. 
m^ighbouring countries after this first Gaulish tempest 
had passed avay ; how the second period of Roman 
history begins in a darkness almost as thick as that 
which overhangs the beginnings of the first, but a 
darkness peopled by few of those forms, so beautiful 
though so visionary, which give so great a charm t<» 
the times of the kings; how faintly we can tract; 
the formation of that great fabric of dominion and 

Livy, V. 49 If the Gauls tages over these last in their re- 
who were besieging the f^apitol treat, and may have obtained a 
received their ransom, and with- triumph. In this rase the exag- 
drew from Rome before the end geration or confusion wa.s easy, 
of the autumn, while others of that the Gauls, after a stay of 
their countrymen remained in eight months in Rome, were at 
Italy through the winter, and did last driven out by Camillus ; the 
not return home till the first be- period of their stay in Italy being 
ginning of spring, Camillus may mistaken for that of their occu pa 
then have obtained some advan- tion of Rome. 
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CONSULS AND 


Year of the 
Comni<»n- 
vrcalth. 

Year of 
Rome 
common 
reckoning; 

Year 

before the 
Clicititian 
Alra. 

Olym- 

piads. 

Fasti Capitolini. 

1 

215 

508 

68 1 


2 ’ 

24G 

507 

68-2 


" :t “ 

247 

506 

68-3 


4 

248 

505 

68-4 

M. Valer. . . . Ob. . . . CCXLVIII 

Ois. ... CCXLVIII 

Ti 

24y 

504 

60 1 

F. Valerius . . . roplieol . . , 

G 

250 

503 

69-2 

P. Postuiui . . . Cos. II. . . . Ann. COL 

Agrippa M . . . (\>s. . . . Ann. C’CL 

7 

251 

502 

60-3 

Sp. Cassius . . . Cos. . . . Ann. COLT 

a 

252 

501 

60 4 


y 

253 

1 

500 

70-1 



254 1 

1 . ' 

1 400 ' 

■~70-2”“i 


n " 

255 

'498” 

“ 70 3 1 


12 

” 25G 

" 407'' 

70-4 


” ia “ 

'257” 

40(; 

7i-r 


14“' 


^15 

7iT~ 


15"“ 

250 

” 4yr' 

”73 3~I 

1 

" ig"“ 

“2G0 

403 



17 

1 

~2GJ 

*492 

721 

i 

la 

'”2(1^' 

”401 

72-2“ j 

1 

1 

jy 

263" 

~490“ 

72-3 

1 

1 

2(1 

2G4 

“iiio” 

““72T' 
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MILITARY TRIBUNES. 


Livy. 

DionoRus. 

DioMYsitrs. 



[The tenth book of Diodorus 
being lost, wo have no lists 

L. Junius Brutus 

L. Tarquinius Collatinus 


of Consuls from him earlier 
than the 21 st year of thtj 
(/ommon wealth, according 
to Livy’s Fasti.”] 

P. Valerius 11. 

T. Lucretius Dionys. V. 20. 

L. Junius Brutus 

]j. Tarquinius Collatinus, 
afterwards, in tlic same year, 
P. Valerius Publieola 

M. IloratiuH Pulvillus 

P. Valerios III. 

M. Iloratius II.' 

V. 21. 

P. Valerius 11. 

T. Lucretius Livy, 11. fi. 


Sp. Lartius 

1'. Henniiiius 

V. 3(;. 

P. Lucretius 

P. ValeriusPuhlicolall T. 1 1 15. 


M. Valerius 

I". Postumius 

V. 37. 

M. Valerius 

P. Postumius 

II. 1C. 


P, Valerius IV. 

T. Lucretius 11. 

V 40 

P. Valerius IV. 

T. Lucretius II. 

IT. 1(1. 


Agrippa Mcmeiiius 
P. Postumius 

V. 44. 

Agrippa Moneiiius 

P. Postumius 

1!. )0. 


Dpitcr Virginius 

Sp. Cassius 

V. 49. 

Opiter Virginius 

S]». C'assiiiH 

11. 17. 


Postuimis Cominius 
T. Lartius 

V. 50 

Postuinus (4>ininiu.s 

T. Lartius 

II. 18. 


Ser. Sul|>icius 

M’. Tullius 

V. 52. 

Scr. ynlpicuis 

U\ Tullius 

II. 18. 


P. Veturius 

P. .il^’ibutius 

V. 58. 

T. yi^butius 

C. Veturius 

11. 19. 


T. Lartius 

Q,. Cladius .Siculus 

V. 59. 

Q. Cladius 

T. Lartius 

11.21. 


A. Sempronius 
j M. Minucius 


A. SemproniuB 

M. Minucius 

n. 21 . 


A. Postumius 

T. Virginius 

VL 2. 

A. Po.stuinius 

T. V'^irginius 

U. 21. 


Ap. Claudius 

P. Servilins 

VI. 23. 

Ap. Claudius 

P. Servilins 

II. 21. 


A. Virginius 

T. Veturius 

VI. 34 

A. Virginius 

T. Veturius 

11. 28. 

1 

Pustuinus C'oiuiuius 
Sp. ('assius 11. 

VT. 49. 

Sp. Cassius 

Pustumua Cominius 

II. :i3. 


T. Gegunius 

P. Minucius 

VII. 1. 

T. (xcgaiiius 

P. Minucius 

11. 34. 


M. Minucius 

A. Sempronius 

VII. 20. 

M. Minucius 

A. Sempronius 

11. 34. 


0;. Sulpicius 

Ser. Lartius 

VII. 68. 


* Dionysius agrees also with Livy in making P. Valerius and M. Koratius consuls in this 
year, after the banishment of Collatinus and the death of Brutus. 
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mSTOKY OF ROME. 


Year of the 
Common- 
wealth 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
T^Sra. 

Olym- 

jiiada. 

Fasti Capitoliiii. 

21 

205 

488 

73-1 


22 

200 

487 

73-2 


23 

207 

480 

73-3 


24 

208 

485 

73-4 


25 

200 

484 

74 1 


20 

270 

483 

74-2 


27 

271 

482 

743 

Vibulanus 11. 

2« 

272 

481 

74-4 

. . . N . . . .... FuauB 

20 

273 

480 

75-1 

.... ibtilanuB IT. 

30 

274 

473 

75 2 

. . . T.N. . . . Tricost Until. ... 1 

31 

275 

478 

75 3 

1 

ctus Aliala 

32 

270 

, ”477'^ 

754 1 

1 

Lanatiia 

“33 ““ 

“277“' 

~ 47C ~ 

■ 76-1“” 

.... UCtllB 


278 

“475““ 

" 70-r“ 

1 

.... UtilUH 

.... eisque Ann. CCLXXIIX 

35 

■~279 “ 

"'474 

70-3 

1 ...umFVlii 

1 .... Ann. CCLXXIX 

'30 

280 

47y~' 

“70-4” 

.... lulua 

37 

1 

472"“ 

“77-1 ' 

.... BUR 

“ W ~~ 

1 282 

■■47T 

" 77’2 ' 


33 

“T8^“ 

470 

“77-3 


40 

”“284” 

“loir” 

'“77:4“ 


41 

285 

■“40”8~ 

“78.T~ 

A.CCXX .... 

42 

280 

407 

78-2 


43 

"""287' 

400 

“7¥3“ 

Sp. PuBtumius A.F.P.N. Albua Kegi ..... 
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Livy. 

i 

1 

1 DiunoRvs. 

i 

PlONYKlVE. 

Sp. Nautius 

1 

C. Julius 


Sex. Furius 

II. 39. I 

P. Pinarius 

VIII. 1. 

T. Sicinius 

1 

Sp. Mautius 


C. Aquillius 

II. 40. 1 

Sex. Furius 

VTIl. 10. 

Sp. CasRiuH 


C. Aquilius 


Froculiis Virginius 

11. 41. 

T. Siecius 

VIII. 04. 

Ser. ConiL-huH 


Proculus Virginius 


0,. Fabius 

ir.4i. 

Sp. Cassius 111. 

VIIT. 08. 

L. AOiniliua 


Fabius 


K. Fabiua 

IT. 42. 

Sor. Cornelius 

VIII. 77 . 

M. Fabius 


li. jFbiiilius 


L. Valerius 

II. 42. 

K. Fabius 

VIII. 83. 



A.IJ.C. 270 , according to Dio- 



iiysms 


Q. Fabius 


M. Fabius 


0. .Julius 

11. 43. 

C. Valerius 

VIII. 87. 

K. b'aliiiis 


Julius 


Sp. Furius 

11. 43. 

Q. Fabius 

VIII. 00. 

M. Fabius 

Sp. CasHius 

K. Fabius 11. 


Cu. Manlius 

11.43. Proclus Virginius XI. 1. 

Sp. Furius 

IX. 1. 

K. Fabius 

Q. Fabius Silvaims 

Cii. Manlius 


T. Virginias 

IT. 43. •‘^cT. (!omeliu.s XI. 27. 

M. Fifbiiis IT. 

TX. 6. 

L. .J'bnilius 

K. Fabius 

K. Fabius 


C. Ser\ihus 

IT. 40. L. iFnnlius XI. 38. 

T. Virginius 

IX. 14. 

C. Heratius 

M. Fabius 

L. Aimilius 


T. Meueuius 

11.31. L. V aleriiiH XI. 41 . 

C. Serviliiis 

IX. 10. 

A. Virgiiiius 

Ku‘ho Fabius 

C, Horatius 


Sp. Serviliiis 

II. 51. Sp. Furius XI. 48. 

T. Meni’iiius 

IX. 18. 

Nautius 

Tl. Fabius 

Ser. Serviliiis 


P. Valerius 

11.52. Cn. Manlius XI. 50. 

A. Virginius 

IX. 26. 

L. Furius 

K. Fabius 

P. Valerius 


C. Manlius 

11.54 T. Virginius XI. 61. 

C. Nautius 

IX. 28. 

L. yFiuilius 

”” L. yEinihus Mamercus 

A. Manlius 


Opiter Virginius, or 

1 C. Cornelius Lentiilus XI. 62. 

L. Furius 

IX. 30. 

Vrtpiscus Julius 

/ II. 64. 



L. J*iuariu8 

T. Minucius 

L. .^Eniilius 


P. Furius 

IJ, 50. C. Horatius XI. 63. 

Vopiseiis Julius 

IX. 37 . 

Ap. Claudius 

A. Virginius Tricostus 

L. Pinarius 


T. Q,uintius 

11.50. C. Serviliiis Structus XI. 64. 

P. Furius 

IX. 40. 

L. Valerius 

P. Valerius 

T. Q,uiutiuH 


Ti. TFjinilius 

11. 01 C. iVautiiiH Ilufus XI. 00. 

Ap. ('laud ins 

IX. 43. 

T. Numiciiis 

li. Furius '1* Mcdiulanusf 

L. Valerius 11. 


A. Virginius 

II. 03. M. Manlius Vaso XI. 03. 

Ti. ililmiliiis 

IX. 61. 

T. (^uintins 

L. iEniiluis Mamorcus 

A. Virginius 


Q,. Serviliiis 

IT. 04. L. t StudiuHf lulus XI. 05. 

T. Nuinieius 

IX. 66. 

Ti. Aiinilius 

L. Piiiarms Maniertiiius 

T. (iuintius Capitolinus 11. 

Q,. Fabius 

111. 1. P. Furius + Filron f XI. CO. 

Q,. S(‘rvilius Priscus IX. 67. 

Q,. Serviliiis 

Ap. Claudius 

Ti. i^iniilius 11. 


1 Sp. Postumius 

III. 2. T. QuintiuBCapifoIiiius XT. 67- 

1 Q. Fabius 

IX. 69. 
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HISTORY OF ROME, 


year of the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Ypar of 
SLome. 

Year 

before (he 
Clinstlan 
JEva. 

Olym- 

Iiiads. 

Fasti Capitolini. 

44 

280 

405 

78 4 

0,. Fabius M.F'.K.N. Vibulaii 

45 

280 

404 

79-1 

A. Fostumius A.F.P.N. Albus Kegill 

40 

21K) 

4<i3 

79-2 

1*. Servilius Sp : F.P.N. Pri«c. 

47 

20 1 

402 

79 3 

L. Lucretius T.F.T.N. Tricipitiim 

40 

292 

401 

79-4 

IL Volumnius M.F.M.N. Amintiii. (Jallus. 

40 

293 

400 

80-1 

P. Valerius P. F. Volusi N. Popli'^ola II. 
ill Mag. Mortuiis eat. In ejiis L.F.E. 

L. Q,iiinetiiiH L.F.L.N. Cmciiinatus 

TiO 

294 

459 

80 2 

Q,. Fabius M.F.K.N. Vibulaiius 111. 

Maluginosla V 

51 

295 

458 

80-3 

C. Nautius Sp : F. Sp : N. Uutilus 11. 

. . . Carveii . . . 

In M . . . . Mortuus I'st. In ejua L. F. ost 

L. Mimiciiis P.F.M.N. Esqnilin. Augurin 

52 

29(i 

457 

80 4 

C. ilomtiuH M.F.L.N. Pulvillua 11. 

Q,. Minucius P.F.M.N. Eaijuiliniw 

63 

297 

450 

81-1 

M. Valerius M’. F. Volusi N. Maxunius 

Sp. Verginiua A.F.A. . . . Tricost. ('ailioinont. 


29«“‘ 

455 “” 

“81-2 “ 

T. Koniiliua T.F.T.N. Rocus Vatieanus 

C. VeturiuH P Cicuriniia 

"55 “ 

1 299 

“ 45 T"' 

81^3" 

Sp. Tarpeius M.F.M.N. Montau. (-apitolin. ' 

A. Ateriiius .... Varus Fontinalia 

50“ 

3m~ 

' 453 “ 

“81"^ 

Sex. Quintilius Sex. F.P.N 

1 P. Cuiiati . . . . N. Fistus Trigemin 

■57 

”301 “ 

" “ 452 " ' 

" 82-1“ 

P. Scstius (i.F. Vibi N. Capito ticanus 

T. Mellon F. Agripp. N. Lanatus 

^ 50 “ 

“302 

451“" 1 

82^"" 

Ap. Claudius Ap. F.M.N. Crassiii .... gill Sabinus H. 

1’. Genu Augurinus 

Ap. Claudius, Ap. F.M.N. Craasin : T. Genuciua 
L.F.L.N. Augurin : Sp. Voturius, Sj). F.P.N. 

Cr. . . . BUS Cicuriiius, C. Julius C.F.L.N. 
lulus. A. Manlius, Cii. F.P.N. Vulso 

Decemviri Consular rio Legibus S . . . . 

50 

”3oy~ 

“^50'" 

82-3 " 

Ap. Claudius .... Crassin Regil. . . Sabin. 

M. Cor r. N. Malugiiiesis 

.... Es(][uilin . . . 

.... linus Augurin . . . 

.... Mere .... 
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Livy. 


U. FabiiiH 

T. Quintiua 1 1 1. 2. 

A. J^)StlllniLm 

Sp. FuriuH in. 4. 

L.7Ebuti,.rf . 77 

L. JiUcrctuis j A. (1. in. 

T. Vi'tunuH 1 Id.Sext.TlT.ft. 
F. VoliininiuM 

Sor. Sulpii-ius III. 10. 

C. Claudius 

P. Valerius III. 15. 

(i. Fabius VibulanuB 
L. Cornelius Malugin. 111.22. 
L. MiniiciiiH 

C. Nautiiis 111. 25. 


Q. Minneius 
C. Horatiiis 
M. Valerius 
Sp. Vir^;iiiius 
T, liomilius 
C. Vetwrius 
Sp. Tarpeius 
A. Atoriua 

P. Curialius 
Sex. Q,uiniilius 


]j. Valerius Publieola 
T. TBiiiilius Mamereiia XT. GO. 
A. Virginiiis 

T. Miiiucius Xr. 70. 

T. Quiiitius 

0,. Servilius Structus XI. 7P 

Q,. Fabius Vibulaiiue 

Vi. /Einiliu8Mainercu.sX1.74. 


Q,. Servilius 

Sp. Postiiniius Albinus XT. 75. 
(i. Fabiihs 

T.Q,uiiittusCapitolii)us XI. 77- 

A. Postumiiia Kcguliih Xl. 78. 
Sp. FuriuH+ MediolaiiuHf 


P. ServdiiiH Stmelus 
L. ylibutius Alvus XI. ^ 9 . 


li. Lucretius XJ. 81. 

III. 30. i T. Veturiusf Cudiorinus t 

Ser. Sulpieius XI. 84. 

111.31. I P. Voluiniiius Anioiiiinus 
P. Valerius 
ni. 31. I C. Clodiu.s llegilluH XJ. 85. 

I Q,. Fabius Vibulanus 
ill. 31. ! L. Conielius Curitiims XI. 8G. 


I 


111. 32. 


C. Meiieuius 
P. Sestius 


111.32. 


Ap. Claudius, T. Genucius, P. 
Sestius, L. Veturius,(\ lulius, 
A. Manlius, Ser. Sulpiciias, 
P. Curatius, T. Homilius, Sp. 
PostuiniuH. Decemviri Legg. 
scribendis. III. .33. 

Ap. Claudius, M. ConieliusMa- 
luginensis, M. Sergius, L. 
MinuciuB, (i. Fabius Vibula- 
nus, Q. Pcotolius, T. Anto- 
nius Mereiula, K. Duilius, 
Sp. Oppiua Coniiccn, M’. 
liabuleiiis. Decemviri Legg. 
scribendis. III. 35. 


C. Nuiitius JlutllllH 
L. Minucius f Carutianus + 

XI. 88. 


[This year is wanting.] 


L. PoBtumius 

M. Horatius 


XI. 01. 


L. Q,uintins Ciiicinnatus 

M. Fabius Vibulanus Xll. 3. 


Dionysiub. 


Sp. Postumilis Albinus 
Q,. Servilius! *nscus II. IX. 60. 


T. Q,uintius Capitolinun 111. 
Q,. FubiiisVibulanusIl. IX.Gl. 
A. PimtumiuH Albus 
Ser. Furius IX. C2. 

L. ^Kbutius 

P. Servilius Priseiis IX. 67. 
Ij. Lucretius 

Veturius Geminus IX. GO. 
P. Volumniiis 

Ser. Sulpieius Cainerinus X. 1. 

P. Valerius 

C. Claudius Sabinua X. 0. 

Q, . Fabius Vibulanus IH. 

L. Cornelius X. 20. 


C. Nautms li. 

L. Mivaiciiis 
t). Horatius 
Q,. Minneius 

M. Valerius 
Sp. Virginius 
T. Romilius 
C. Veturius 


X. 22^ 
X. 26. 
:^3i. 
X. 33. 


Sp. Tai'peiiis 
A. *j-TernuniuH+ 

1^. lioratma 
Sex. (|uintilius 


X. 48. 

X. 53. 


L. Menenius 
P. Sestius 


X. 54. 


Ap. Claudius 1 Cobs, design. 

T. Gcuueius J X. 56. 

Ap. Claudius, T. Genucius, P. 
Sestius, P. PostuiniuB, Ser. 
Sulpieius, A. Manlius, T. 
Homilius, C. lulius, T. Ve- 
turius, P. Horatius. Decem- 
viri legibuB Bcribendis. 
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IIISTOEY OF ROME, 


Year of tl« 
Common- 
wealth. 

* Year of 
Rome. 

Y'car 

before the 
ChriHtian 
A^lrd. 

Olym- 

piads. 

Fasti Capltolini. 

GO 

304 

440 

02-4 

. . , tius M.F .... 13cU‘batus . . . Saliiii . . . 

Ann: CCCIV VII K. Sept : 
.... ins P.F.P.N Poplicohi Potit .... 

De iEqueis Idibus Se.xtil. Ann : CCCIV. 

GL 

305 

440 

03-1 



30G ' 

447 

“ 'W2~ 


G3 

307 

44G 

03-3 


G4 

:m 

445 

03-4 


GO 

300 

444 

04-1 


GG 

310 

443 

04-2 

niub M iniiH .... Do ... . 

Ann. C(X/'X .... nis .Sep . . . 

1 G7 

3U 

442 

01-3 


i -w 

I 

~Y12~~ 

'T4l~ 

“04-4 

- 

! GO 1 

1 1 

1 ! 

313“ 

”“440 “ 

05 I 

— — . . — 

i~70- 1 
' ! 

”314“ 

430 



7r-| 

315 ” 

”430”" 

tih3 

- — ■ - - - - — ' 

72 "1 

I 

31G ” 

"437”“ 

"iTfi-T 

(IN 

Ann. CCCXVT Idib. .Se . . . . 


317 

""43G 

OG-l "l 


■■ 7'i“ 

“31 o'” 

435 ” 

OG 2 

- — -- . _ — 

i 75- 

310 “ 

”434 

OG-3 

_ - . _ 

7B~ 

320” 

433 ” 

" «G 4 “ 


- - 

”321“ 

432“ 

87-1 

- - 
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ocn 


Livy. 

Titc Hainc Decoinviis. 11 l.lltt. 


Diouoii 


M. VftlvriuH Laetuca 

Sp. Virginias TricostUKX 1 1 . 4. 


L. Valerias 

M . lloratius HI. ri.>. 

lair liLTiiiiiiiuH 

Virgiiiius I11.C5. 

M. lj!t*giiniu& Maoeriiiiis 
C. Julias lII.C.’i. 

T. tiuiiictiu.*' Capitolimis iV, 
Agrippa FiiriuK Ill.OG. 

M. (Ifiiucius 

(\ Curtius IV. 1. 

L. Atilius ^Tribli. Milit. 

T.Clujlms J IV. 7. 

M, (ioganius M4accrinus 1 1. 

T. (iuinctius Cupitoliiui.s V. 

IV. «. 

M. Falmis ViinilaiuiH 
Postumus Ailjutiua rornii’vii 

IV. 11. 

C. Funiis i*aciiiis 
M, Paplriua Crassiis TV. 12. 

Proculus (Ipgaiiiu.s Mart-rimis 
li. Mcjncnius Laiiiitiis IV. 12. 


T. lloiniliuH Vaticanus Xll.Ti. 
C. Vclunus-|-Ciohoviua'p 
Sp. Tarjieiua XI LG. 

A. f Aaterius + Funtiniim f 
Sex. Q.iiiiitiu.s f 

Trigt-miiiiis XJL 7* 

T. Mciit*inu.H 

P. Sc.stias ( -upitoIimiH XIL 22. 

Df(icm\irs: minies given c*or> 
ruplly. XIL 2.’1. 

D<'cenivir.s : iiaincM again eur- 
riijit. XII. 24. 

f (’si nous f lloratiiiH 
L. V;ilt«riu.s f Turpinii.s f 

X I L 2G. 

Lnrinus 1 It'riiiinni.s 


! T. + Stertinius •[ Structus 


XIL 27 ! 

1 L. Julius 


AL Gegamus 

XU. 2G. 

1 T. CLiintius 



Agrippa Fiirius 

XI I. 30. 


'r. OuiiUms (, ’sipitoliniiH VI. 
.\grip|)a Mein'iiiiis IV. 13. 
Mam. .iLiiiiluiH J 'I’ribb. 
L. Q^uinctius Ciiicin- ^Alilit. 

L. Julius [natnsj IV. IG. 

M. (ieganius Miicerin. ML 

L. Sergius Fidenafi IV 17- 

M. (Cornelius AJalugineiisis 
L, Papirius (Vassiis IV. 21 
C. Julms 11 . 

L. Virginius IV. 2L 

M. Manluisi' [ r.;Juliusl 11. 

! ors L. V^rginiiiB 
(i.Sulpirius j L ^ 

_ IV. 23. 

M. Faiiius Vibuliinus j Trilib. 
M. Foslius iMilit. 

L. Sergius Fab nas J IV.2r) 


! M. Genuoias j 

I AgrippaClurtiuBClnlo. Xll 31. j 
A. Scnipn.niu.s'] ! 

L. Atilius I Tribb. Milit. j 

T. (^iiintiuB J XIL 32 1 

T. (t^uinctius XIL 33. j 

M. Geganius Maci'rinus 1 

M. Fabius Xn:“34. 

Postiim. A’jbutiiifi -f- Viileeus f 

Fnriu.s I'usus 

.M ’. Piipirins ( li*asKiiH XII. 35. 
i T. Mejieniiis 

' Prneliis (JegaiiiuH Macerinus 

I X1L3G. 

I T. timnemis 

j + Nittus f Menenius XIL 37- 


VOL. I. 


l)ioa\inus 


Ap. (JaucliiiK, CL Fabius, M. 
UorneliuH, M. Sergius, L. 
Miniicins, T. Antonins, M’. 
llabnleiiis, (|. Pmtilius, Kio- 
80 Duillius, Sp. Oppius. De- 
coiiiviri la’gg. scribendis. 

X. 5H. 

The DeceniviTK ii.s belore. 

X^Gl. 

L. ValeriuH Potitus 

M. Horatius Harbatu.s X I. J.'}. 
Lar llei’iinnius 

T. Virginius XL 51. 

Al. GelganiUb XL 51. 

V. Julius] The names arc 
almost lo.st in the ALS. 

[Tins year ib wanting.] i 


jVl. (ionu(du.s 

(’. (i,uintms XL 52. 

A. Sc nproiims Atrut. j Tribli. 
L. Atilius Longus AFilit. 

T. CludiuH Siculus | Xi.G2. j 


M. Gegamus Maci'i'inuH 11. 

T. (Liinetiub Capitolimi.s V, 

XL(>3. 

Here the regular Instorv of 
Oiony.suiH brealcs off; the 
rest l»eiug lost, witli the ex- 
ception of fragincutB. 



O (> 



5G2 HISTORY OF ROME. 


Ye.ir of the 

Year of 

Year 

before the 

Olym- 


wtaltli. 

Rome. 

Christian 

JEui. 

piiids. 


7» 

322 

43 L 

87 2 


TJ 

323 

430 

87 3 


m 

324 

428 

87-4 


81 

325 

428 

881 


82 

328 

iC^ 

88-2 



327 

42f; 

88-3 


84 

328 

420 

88 4 


8o 

;i2i> 

424 

88-1 


88 

“'3W 

423 

88-2 

i 

1 

87“ 

3.41"“ j 

422 

88-3 

.... Mugillan 

"~T{« 

332 

421 

88-4 

.... loliii harbut. 





N. Fabius . . . 

” ’ «!* 

“^333 

420 

l”'80-l ~ 

.... Ciiiciiniatua 11. 





M. Maul .... 





dulliuuB 111. 




1 

A. Seinpro .... 

80 “ 

" 334 

418 

[ 80-2 ■ 

.... ripi). N. Lauatus 





Sp. Nautiua .... 





.... TricipitinuK 





C!. ServiliiKS 

or 

~335“ 

'418“" 

80-3“' 

Mugillaniia. 





C. Serviliua Q.F C.N. Axilla 1 1. 

L. Sergius (l.F.(\N. Fidciias III, 

Q. Serviliua 1*.F. Sp : N. Prisciifi Fidonas II. 1) . . . 

C Q.F.C.N. Axilla Mag 

(Vns. L. Papirius M’. F. 



CONSUl.S AND MILITARY TRIBUNES. 


L.PhuiriuHMrinu'i 111111181 . 

L. Furins Modulliims [ ip,.')'’ 
S|). I’oslunuus Albus j 



T. (iumtius CiiUMiinaUis 
(\^ulni8 Mt nto IV. 20 

L. rji|)irius Crassus 
L. Julius IV. 30. 

1^. Sergius FiiU'iia.s 11. 
llostus Lucretius Tncipitimis 
1Y30. 

A. Cornelius Cohsus 
T. (^uiiitius Penims 11. 1 V. 30. 


M’. .'Eiiiilianiis Mu- | 
luerciis [ Tribl). 

C. •lulius I Mbit. 

L. Quiniiufl I IV. 30. 

M. (ic^aiiius 

b. S<Tf*ius XII. 43. 

L. Papirius XII. 40. ~ - -- 

A. tairneliuH f Maceviinm f 

C. Julius 

Proelus Virgiuius 'riieoslus 
XII. 40. 

M. Maul us j 

Q. Siiljiieius l‘j‘:etex- | Tribb. 

tatus |MiIit. 

S<tr. (’oi'ueliiis Cossuh ) 1 V. 53. 

M. I’.ibius 1 A. Cornelius Cos.sub J 

M. t Fabiiius f J Trilil). Milil. T. Quintius II. 

L. t Serxilius f f Xll. 50. XU. 3 Frag. 

L. I’unus 1 

DPrini. Mll.t 


C. ServiliiiH Abula M. I’.ibius 1 

L. rii|)iriu8 M ugiJlaiHiH. 1 V. 30. M. f Fabiiius f [ Trilil). Milil. 

_ _ L. t Serxilius f f Xll. 50. 

T. (Auinlius j L. I’urius 1 

C. Furius [Tribb. Sp. 1‘uiariua J Tribb. Milit. 

M. IVstUTuius fMilit. C. tMetellusfJ Xll. 00. 

A. ('ornelius CossusJ IV. 31. 

A.SeiniivoniusAtratunih I T. Quintius 

L.QuiiiliusCineinniitiis I Tribb. C. Julius XII. 65. 

L. I'lirius Mediillinus |J\lijit. 

I;. Iloratius Hurbutua J IV. 35. 

A|». CliiudiuH \ C. rapirius 

Sp. Nautius Rutilus (Tribb. L. Julius XU. 72. 

L. Sergius Cideuas [ Milit. 

Sex. Julius J IV. 35. 

C. Seinpronius Atratimia Upiter Lueretiuh 
Q Fabius^’^ibulaniis IV. 37. L. Sergius Fidelias XU. 73 
L. Manlius Capiiiliiius ] Tribb. T, Quintius 
Q. Antonins Mereiidii Milit. A. Goriielius Co-ssua XU. 75. 
L. rai)iriii.s AliigilUimis j IV. 42. 

N. Fabius Vibulaiuis L. Qiiiiitiua 

T. Quintius Capitoliuus. IV. 43- A. SeiiiproniuH Xll. 77. 


C. Fapirius 
L. J uliuH 


L. Quinctius Cliiciiinii- 1 L. Fapirius 

tus U I . C. Serviliui 

L. Furius Medul- Tribb. 

linu^ U. ►Milit. 

M. Maiibua 
A. Seinpronius Atra- 

tiiiuH IV. 44. 

Agnp. Meiieuius La-i C. Furius ■ 

“T" .• T ••• Tribb. i!'; [Tribb. Milit. 

F. Lucretius / jVUlit M. Postuiniua ( 


L. Fapirius MugiJlanus 
C. Servilius Structuw XU. 70. 


I Sp. Nautius RutiliwJ IV. 45 


A. ( ornelius 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


Year of tlif 
Coni moil- 
WCdltll. 

Year of 
Home. 

Year 

bet ore tlie 
CliriHlian 
yEra. 

niym- 

piiids. 

Fasti Capitoliiii. 

92 


417 

90 4 

P. Lucretius llosti F . . . . 





Agrippa MtnioniuH T.F 

9:i 

" :m ~ 

“ 419 “ 

91-i 

A. Semproniiw L.F.A.N 





y,. FaliiuH Q.F.M.N 






94 


415 

91-2 

1*. CoriieliUh J\N 





C. Valerius L.F. Volusi N 

95 

“339 

““414 

913 

y. Fabius y.F.iM.N 





P. Postumius A.F.A.N 








99 

1 

i 

340 

413 

1 

91-4 i 

j 

! 97 

i 

1 

1 9» ~ ’ 

“141“ 1 

” 412 ” 

92-1 


! 

j 

1 — , 

~‘342 

41 r 

1 

92 2 


1 99 

343 

i" 410 

1 

92-.1 


i ‘ 109 

314 

’ '409 

1 

92-4 

A.F.M.N 

Medullin : 11. 

101 

1 

345“ 

" 409 ' 

93 1 

TR. MIL Vopisci N. lulus 

A.F.M.N. (4IKHUH 

F.y.N. Ahala 

. “ l02~ 

34(1 

407’ 

93 2 

C. ScrviliiiH P.F.y.N. Ahala II. 

Tit. 

N. Fabius y.F.M.N. VibulamiH II. 

1 

“347 

“409 “ 

93-3 

.... lilus C 0 S.SU 8 

L. Valerius L.F.P.N. Potitii.s II. 

N. Fabius M.F.y N. .Vrabustus. 

1 

_ 






CONSULS AND MILITARY TRIBUNES. 


L. Serpms Fidelias i 

M. Papiriua Mugilla- 1 'IVibb. 

nus I Milit. 

C. Serviiins Prisons J 1 V. 45. 
Agrip. Meneiiius La-1 
natiiH 1 J , 

L. Serviliiia Structiis Ln -i i 

U I liil)b. 

P. Lucretius Tricipi- j 
tiniis 11. 

Sp. Hutilius CrassusJ JV. 47- 
A. Somproiiiua Atra - 1 
tiiiuslll. u' ■'ll 

M. I 'apirius Mugilla- 

UU.S II. 

Sp.NautiiisUutilusI 1. 1 I V. 47- 
P. (briieliiis Co.s.su,s ^ 

(\ Valerius Potitus ... 

0. Qjliiitius ciiicii.- 
natuH 

N. Faltins VibulanusJ IV\4f). 
('ll. (Voruclius Cussus | 

L. Valerius Pulitus 

il. Fabius Vibulaiius [Tribb. 
II. (Milit. 

M. PoHtumius Regil- 

lensis J 1 41#. 

A. C’ornelius Cussub Yp 
L. FuriusMedulIiiiusj 

IV. 51. 


ti. Fa'biUb Aiiibusius » 
C. Furirs Pacilus j 


M. PapiriiiHAtratiruis ( (Viss. 

C. Nautius lliitiliis /IV. 52 
M’. A-'iUulius \ Coss. 

C. Valerius Potitus J IV. 5li. 
Cii. Cornelius Cossus 1 

L. FuriusModulliiiuB 1 Coss. 

J_1V.54. 

CJuliusluius 
P. ConieluiB Cossus 
C. Servilius Aliala J 

IV. 56. 

Jj, Furius MeduflinuH ) 

HI. 

C.ValeriiisPotitua 1 1. 1 Tribb. 

N. Fabius Vibulanus iMilit. 

11. I 

f\Servilius Aluvla II. J I V. 57 . 


L. Furais 1 

L. Quintius j Tribb. Milit. 

A. Seinproiiins J X 1 1 . 8 1 . 

T. Claudius j 

Sp. Nautius 1 ,,, 

Sex. Julius J X 11.62. 


f Sergius Lu- 
cius f 

M. Papiriiis 
M. .Servilius 


Tribb. Milii. 


J*. Lucre liiis 
! C. Servilius 
: Agrippa Mene- 
1 nius 1 

i Sp. Veturius J 

1 A. S<'I11\UMU1U.S 1 
j M. Papii-ius 1 

1 Oi. I'abiiH j 

j Sp. Nuulius J 

1 

1 Tribb. Milit. 

1 XIII. 7 

1 Tribb. Milit. 
XIII. 0. 

1 

P. CoiMieluis 1 
C. l<\nbiu.s 1 

1 Tribb. Milit. 
XIII. 34. 


' T. Postimiius 1 

j C!. Ct)rnelius | 

C. Valerius | 

1 K. IVibuis I 

Tribb. Milit. 

XII I. 38. 


1 M. Cornelius , 

, L. Fiirius 1 XI IT. 43. 


i >aljiub K. 

I C. Furius /^"®^-XIll. 54. 


j M. Papiriu.s \ ^ 

Sp. Nautius 

j XIII. 68. 


j C. fMiiniusf 1 

1 A’buihus 1 Coss, 

C. Valerius J 

XIII. 7C. 


L. Furius j 

Cn. f Pom- 1 Coss. 
peiuB t J 

XIII. 80. 




HISTORY OF ROME. 


r)G(5 


Y’"rir of the 
Comrium- 
vvL'iilth. 

Year of 
Rome. 

Year 

before the 
Chri'^tian 
./1'<ra. 

Olyra- 

pinds. 

Fasti Capltolini. 

104 

348 

405 

03-4 

M’ Aimiiiiis Mam. F.M.N. Mainorcimis. 

lin. Bari) : 

L. Furius L. F. Sp : N. Medullimis 11. 

.... imatus. Tr. Mil. 

A. Manlius A.F. (-n : N. Vulso Capolin. 

i 105 

i 

1 

340 

404 

04-1 

.... uo;inonsis 

Sp ; Nautius Sp : F. Sp : N. ... utilim 111. 

.... BUS 1 1 . 

C. ValeriuH L. F. Vol : N. Pntit : Volus : 111. 

M’ Serg Fidelias Tii. Mil. 

1 iOO 

1 

1 

1 

350 

403 

04-2 

. . . ius Mam. F.M.N. . . ii. 11. 

M. Fur ........ Fubus 

.... dins F.F. Ap : N s. 

Tr. Mil. 

L. Jiili . . . Inlufl 

.... nctiliuH L.F.L.N s, 

L. Valer . . . F.N. Folitus 111. 

. . . ons. M. Furius L.F. Sp : N.(J 

Postumins A.F.A.N. Alhimis ll(‘t;illons. L.F. XVI. 

i“ 107 

:i51 

402 

04-3 

. . . rvilms P.F.(^.N. Alial . . . 

0,. Sulpicius Ser : F. Ser : N. Camcrin. Corimt. 

A. Manlius A.F. Cn : N. Vulso Capitol : II. 

, . irginius I/.l\ Opi'ti*. N. Trieost : Esqui , . 

M’ Sergius L.F.L.N. Fidonus 1 1. 

Tr. Mil. 

ioh“' 

~35l> 

'~101 


. . . unus L.F. Sp : N. Cainillus 

L. Julius L. F. Vopisci N. lulus 
. . . riieluiH P.F.A.N. CoMSus III. 

M’ Aimilius Mam : F.M.N. Mamereinus Til. 

. . . rius L.F.P.N. Potitus IV. 

K. Fahius i\I.F.Q.N. Ambustus 11. Tr. Mil. 

iO!r~ 

353 

400 

r 05-1“ 

. . . bus M.F. Cn : N. Vul.so 

P. Maehus Sp : F. C.N. Capitolinus 

Sp. F ... iim L.F. Sp ; N. Medullinus 

us L.F.M’N. Pansa Saceus 

L» Poblilius L.F. Vuler. N. Pbilo Vulscus 

Tu. Mil. 

iuT 

354 

iiwT” 

“ 05-^ 

1 

. . . eiusM. F.M.N. Augurinus 

C. Duilius K.F.K.N. Longus 

s L.F.L.N. PriseuH 

M. Veturius Ti. F. Sp : N. Crass. Cicurin. 

. . . onius L.F.L.N. Rufus 

Voler. PubliliuB 1*.F. Voler. N. Plillo 

Tu. Mil. 



CONSULS AND MILITARY TRIBUNES. 


6()7 


Livy. 

Dioduhus. 


PlONVSlUB. 

J*. (.'orneliiis (Jo.ssus 


C. Julius 




Cii. (/oniclius CoHsiis 

Tribb. 

P. Conjelius 

Tribb. Milit. 


N. Fji)mi.s Ainbustus 

Milit. 

C. Servilius 

Xlll. 104. 


L. Valerius l*otitUH 

IV. 1)0. 





T. Quintius (’miitoli- 


i'. Furius 




IHIH 

Q. Quintius (Jinciii- 


C. Ser\iliufi 

C. Valrrius 

iTribb. Milit. 


nntus 

C. JnliuH lulus II. 

Tribb. 

N. Fabius 


XIV. 3 


A. Manlius 

L. Furius Medullinus 
III. 

M’. yEniilius Mainer- 

'Milit. 





ciiius 

IV.fil. 





F. Valerius I'utitusl 11. 


P. C'oriu'liUb 




M’. SorpiuK Fidenas 


N. Fabius 




r. (’onidius Malugi- 


L. Vnlei iim 

Tribb. Milit. 


nciisia 

.Tribb. 

f Torentius 




Cn. (^u lu'lius Cossus 

K. Faliius Ainhustus 
S]i. Nauliua Rutilus 

Milit. 

Maxiniu.st. 


XIV. Pi. 


11. 

IV.Ol. 





M’. yl^iiuiliuB Muiucr- 

’ " 

T. Quintius 




piuus 11. 


C. J uliuH 




L.ValeriiisPotitua 111. 
A}). Claudius (irassus 

Tribb. 
'Milit. ! 

A. Manlius 

Tribb. Milit. 


M. Quintilius Varus 

L. Julius 1 ulus 

1 . . . 


XIV. 17. 


M. Posiuiniua 

M. Furius Camillus 

M. Postuunius AlliimisJ 

V.l. 





(’. Nervilius Ahula ill. 


P. CoriM'lius 




Q. Sc'fvilius 


K. r'abius 




L. Virginius 

Tribb. 

Sp. Nautiiis 


Tribb. 


Q. Suljiieius 

'Milit. 

C. Valerius 


'Milit. 


A. Mauliiis 11. 


M’. Sergius 




M’. .Serijius FidcuasTI. 

V. 8. 

+ Junius Eucullusf 

XTV.IO. 


jj. ValeniLsPoliLusl V.^ 


M’. Claudius 




M. Furius Carnlllusl 1. 


M. Quintius 




M’. yEiuilius MauKT- 
ciuus 111. 

Tribb. 

Milit. 

L. Julius 

M. Furius 

Tribb. Milit. 


Cu.IJoruoliusCossusI 1. 

K. FabiusAnibustuBl 1. 

L. Julius lulus 

L. Valerius ^ 


XIV or. 



V. 10. 

P. Liciuius Calvus 


C. SiTvilius 




P. Ma'uius 


li. Virginiu.s 




L. Titinuis 

Tribb. ! 
Milit. j 

Q. Siilpicius 


Tribb. 


Miulius 

A. Manlius 


'Milit. 


L. Furius Medullinus 

f Capitiisf Claudius 



11. 

1 

M. t Aliens t 




r Ar.Ou/.i.c. 

V l‘> 1 



X1V.00. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


Year of the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Yejir of 
Home. 

Year 

before the 
Christian 
TEra. 

Olym- 

piads 

Fasti Capitoliiii. 

Ill 

353 

308 

05-3 

s L.F.F.N. Fotitus V. 

L. Furin . . F. Sp ; N. Medullin. 111. 

MtF.M.N. Lactucin. Maxum. 

Q. Servilius 

... 118 II. 

Q. Sulpiciiia Ser 

Tn. Mil. 

112 

356 

307 

05-4 

8 11. 

L. Sergius M’F.L.N 

HUB I V. 

P. Cornelius P.F 

iisis 

A. Manlius A.F.C 

~T:i 

357 

306 

06-1 

. . . accus li. 

. . squilinuR 11. 

Q.ManliiiH A. F 

Cn. Geimciu 

CapitoliiiUM IT. 

L. Alilius L 

N Cainillus 1)1 . . 

.... F.M.N. Malugiiieiisis Mag .... 

" iu' 

358 

1 

305~ 

1 

j 

1 ..... CoSHUS 

i L. Ftt 

Scipio 

j 




.... stus III. 

1 lA 

35«r^ 

““304 

1 

06-3 

Bill. 

iiii 

360 

30^ 

06-4' 


"~ri7~ 

“ 36T~ 

302 





CONSULS AND MILITARY TRIBUNES. 


5G9 


M. Veuirius 
M. PompoiiinH 
C. Duilins 
Volcro PubliliiiH 
Cn. UinuciuB 
L. AtiliuH 


ii.Yak'riiis Potitiis V. 
M. V«lcriuB Mnxiiiuis 
M. Fiiriiis CarailliiH 

III. 

L. Furiua ModulliiiUH 

rji. 

Scrvilius Fidc'iias 

II. 

Q. Sulf»icmR C ’ill III ri- 
ims J I , 

L. JllllUB luliih JI. 

L. Furiua Mudullinua 

IV. 

L. ScrgiuB Fidenaa 
A, PoHtumiuH Kogil- 
leiisis 

P. Cornelius Malugi- 
iioiisis 
A. ManliuB 
P. Lieiiiiua Calvua 
L. Titiniiis 
P. Mieniua 
P. Micliiis 
Cn. Geimcius 
L. Atiliua 


P. C!unjclius C’o.s8us 

P. Cornel iu.s Scijiio 
M. Valerius Maximus | 

JI. 

K. Fahius Ainbustua 

111 . 

L. i^uriuB MeduDinus 

V. 

Q, . Servilius 111. 

M . Kuri UHCani iJ lua 1 V . 
L. FuriuB Medullinu.s 

VI. 

C. yl<)niilius 
L. Valerius l*ublicola 
Sj). Posturnius 
P. Cornelius II. 

L. Lucretius Flavu.s 
Ser. Sulpicius Cameri- 
nu.s 



1 

I Diodorus. 


— 

L. lubus 




M. Furiua 



b.Milit. 

M. ^Eniilius 

Cm. Conif'lius 

Tribb. Milit. 


Jv. Fabiua 



V. i:j. 

Sex. f Paulust 


X.'V. 44. 


J*. Manhiis 




Sji. t Mam us f 




L. Furiua 

‘Tribb. Milit. 

iTribb. 




"Milit. 


XIV. 47. 

V. 14. 





(ki. Gi'iiucius 
li Atiliua 

AI. Puni|M>nius 


Tril.b. 

Tribl). 

'Milit. 

C. Dnilius 

M. Veturius 


’.Milit. 

*1 V.'ilcnusfPnbliliu.s 




XTV. 54. i 

V. 16. 





L. ValiTiu.s 




M. Furiiis 


1 

Tribb. 

Servilius 


Tribb. 

'Milit. 

Q. Sulpicius 
C^lauiliuH t Ugo 


Mibt. 

V. 1«. 

f Manus Appiusf J 

XIV.82. 


L. SergiUH 

A. I'oatuniiua 

P CorneliuH 


Tribb. 

iTribb. 

Alilit. 

Sex. + Censius f I 

[Milit. 

0,. Manliua 



t AnitiuB t Caniillus | 




XIV. 85. ! 

V. 24. 





L. Titiniua 

P. LiciniuH 


1 

Tribb. 

'Milit. 

P. Ma.'liu8 

0,. Manlius 

Cn. GenneiuB 

‘Tribb.Milit. | 

1 


AtiliuB 

XTV. 90. 1 

V. 26. 




1 

P. t Sextus + 



! Cosa. 

t Cornelius Cra-ssuaf 


J V.29. 

K. Fabius 


Tribb. 


L. Furiua 
(i. Servilius 


Milit. 

1 

1 


M. Valerius 


XIV.94.1 


Dionysius. 


I 
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HISTORY or ROMK. 


Year of tlic 
Common- 
wealth. 

] 

1 ' Year of 
; Rome. 

Year 

before tin* 
ClinstKin 
71'', ra 

i Olym- 
piads. 

Fa-xti Capitolinl. 

' Tih 

I iloi 


“ 07-2 

i 


Ilf) 

~3(]a~ 

“317(7“ 

lt7T~ 

1 

1 


“120 ~ 

3U4 

3m» ~ 

971 


T 2 I 

“ ;u;.r 

'3.17~" 

9«T 


~J22 


307 

y» 2 

1 

! 

12li 
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L. Valmus I’otitiis '» 

M. Manlius (’apitoli- J (.‘mss. 

_iius iv;n. 

L. Liieretius '] 


M. ybiniiliiis 1 

L. I'’uriu8 Modullinua 

VII. 

IVibb. 

Ap’ijipa Furius 

C. Aimilius 11. 

V.32 

Q. Fabiuft ATubiifitiis 1 
Fabius Ainbu.stu.s i 
FabiuH Ainbn.stuH 
(i. SulpiiMiLs Lon^us 
(J, SorviliUH IV. 

Sit. Cornelius Malu- 

1 

Jribb. 

Milit. 


gincnsis 

V. 30. 

L.VjilrriiisFnblicolal 1.1 


L. Vij'jj;inius ' 

P. ForrR'liii.s 

Tribb. 

A. Manlius 

L. iEinilius 

[Milit. 

L. PoHtumiufl' 

1 Vl.l. 


M. I'^urms 

/EniiliiiR jMilit. 

■f ('nlulus VoriiK f I XIV. 97- 


1 Tribb. 


L. JjiiciviiUH 


Sur. f CaHHoii ‘j- / 


CoHH. 

XIV. 99. 


L. Valirina 
A. iMaiilius J 


C^ose. 


XIV. 103. 


Ji. LiuTotius 1 



S(T. Sulpiciiis 1 
(1. ACiiiiliiis 1 

Tribb. Milit. 

C. tUul'usf J 

1 X1VM07. 

Q. '(' Kh'so *) 

1 


f ACmi.s t Sulineiiis 1 


K. Fabius 

( 

Tribb. 

SiTviliu.s 

I*, (lornolius 

f 

Milit. 

M . t naudiim f | 

XIV.llO 

M. Furina '] 


lf(’ainsf -Tribb, Milit. 

faFniilins't J 

1 

XV. 2. 

1 L. Liicrutius 

1 S(T. Sulpicin.s 

jCuSS. ^ 

F. ValcTJUs 1 

A. Manlius f 


XV. 14. 

L. liUlTOtlUK 


1 

}■ Sriitinsf .Sulpiciius 

(Tribb. 

f#. yFiiiiiliu.s 


(Milit. 

F. Fnriiis 


Ixv. 

ti. Sulpit'ius 



(', Fabius 



Surviliii.s Cornelius 

Tribb. 

P. fUgot 

Sex. t Anius + 


Miht. 

CaiuH F MarruH T I 

XV. 20. 

P. C'.oriieliuH 



L. VirginiuK 

F. Papirius 



M. I'uriuft 

ylVil'b. Milit, 

A. Valerius j 
F. Manlius 

Cl. Postniniiis J 


XV. 22. 



EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES. 


Tiik preceding tables exhibit a view of the lists of consuls 
and military tribunes from the beginning of the Common- 
wealth to the Gaulish invasion, according to four distinct 
authorities ; tlie remains of the Fasti Capitolini, Livy, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. And I have 
endeavoured to arrange each list according to the chronology 
adopted by its own particular author ; so that as this chro- 
nology varies, the same year will be found marked by the 
names of different sets of consuls, according as we prefer 
one of these four authorities to the other. 

1. The principal fragments of the Fasti Capitolini were 
discovered in the year 154*G, in the course of some exca- 
vatiojis which were then being made on the ground of the 
ancient Forum. They have been preserved in the museum 
of the Capitol, and their contents have been long known to 
the world, as they have been often published. My extracts 
have been taken from the edition of Sigonius ; and I have 
been careful to give them in their genuine state, without 
noticing the additions by which Sigonius attempted to supply 
from conjecture the lost or effaced words of the original 
marble. 

It happened, however, that about two hundred and 
seventy years after the discovery of these fragments, two 
other fragments of the same marble were brought to light 
in the course of a new excavation in the Forum, on the 
very spot where the former remains had been found. This 
was in the years 1817 and 1818 ; and Signor Borghesi, an 
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eminent Italian antiquary, published a fac-simile of these 
new portions of the Fasti, and illustrated them in two able 
memoirs published at Milan in the year 1818. The new 
pieces joined on exactly with those discovered before ; so 
that in several instances a word, of which only one syllable 
had been preserved in the former fragments, was now com- 
pleted by the discovery of the remaining syllable, after an 
interval of nearly three centuries. lioth of these new por- 
tions of the marble relate to the period of Roman history 
contained in the present volume : I have therefore copied 
their contents from Borgliesi’s edition, and incorporated 
them with the older fragments published long ago by 
Sigonius. 

These Fasti do not notice the Greek Olympiads ; but 
they preserve in several places notices of the years from the 
foundation of Rome, Thus the consulship of Sex. Quinc- 
tilius and P. Curiatius is placed in the year 300 , and the 
triumph of the consuls who immediately succeeded the de- 
cemvirate, M. Iloratius and L. Valerius, is assigned to the 
month of August, 804*. It appears then that these Fasti 
only allow’ two years to the decemvirate, and not tliree ; and 
moreover, that they place its commencement in the year 
302, agreeing in that respect with the chronology of 
Livy. 

II. Livy also makes no mention of the Greek chronology ; 
but he too, from time to time, notices the years from the 
building of Rome. Thus he places the first institution of 
the military tribuneship in 310 (IV. 7.), and the beginning 
of the decemvirate in 302, (III. 33.) Taking these two 
dates for my starting points, I have calculated from them 
the dates of the years before and after them, according to 
Livy’s list of consuls. This brings the date of the expulsion 
of the Tarquins to the year 247 ; but then it seems probable 
that l^ivy has omitted the consuls of the fourth year of the 
Commonwealth by accident; and it seems as if he had 
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omitted those of one or two years more at the beginning of 
the great Volscian war of Coriolanus. With the addition of 
these three years, the first year of the Commonwealth would 
become the year 214, which would agree with Livy’s own 
calculation of the reigns of the several kings ; but as my 
object in these tables was rather to give the actual chrono- 
logy of the several authorities than to endeavour to correct 
it, 1 have reckoned no greater number of consulships in the 
table of the Fasti according to Livy, than Livy himself 
allows for. 

III. Dionysius regularly gives the Olympiads along with 
the Roman consulships, so that the synchronistic part of his 
chronology can be ascertained with certainty. With him, 
the first year of the Commonwealth is the first year of the 
sixty-eighth Olympiad (I. 74.) ; and the Gaulish invasion 
falls in the first year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad; so 
that there were just one hundred and twenty years between 
them. Again, the first year of the Commonwealth is the 
two hundred and forty-fifth from the foundation of Rome 
(I. 75.) ; so that the Gaulish invasion falls, according to 
Dionysius, in the year of Rome «‘565, and the intermediate 
years can therefore be determined without difficulty. But 
as the remaining part of Dionysius’ history ends at the year 
of Rome 312 , we cannot compare his lists of the consuls 
and military tribunes, from to 3(>5, with those of the 
Fasti Capitolini, of Tiivy, and of Diodorus. 

IV. Diodorus gives the Olympiads also, but his synchro- 
nistic system does not agree with that of Dionysius, We 
have not his list of the early consulships, because his tenth 
book which contained them is lost : but the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad falls, according to him, in the consulship of Sp. 
Cassius and Proculus Virginius, whereas that same consul- 
ship is by Dionysius placed five years earlier, in the last 
year of the seventy-third Olympiad. Accordingly, if the 
list of consuls in the two writers had continued to agree 
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with one another, the invasion of the Gauls would have 
fallen, by Diodorus’ reckoning, in the second year of the 
ninety-ninth Olympiad. And yet he does place it in the 
second year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad. This is the 
date assigned to it by Polybius (I. 6.), and it was probably 
so generally agreed upon, that Diodorus thought himself 
obliged to conform his reckoning to it. He had already 
introduced into his list several variations from the Fasti fol- 
lowed by Dionysius. For instance, he had omitted the 
consulship of C. Julius and Q. Fabius, which Dionysius 
places in Olymp. 74-4; and he had then inserted two con- 
sulships unknown to Dionysius, to Livy, and to the Fasti 
Capitolini, in Olymp. 82-2, and 82-o. Thus the first year 
of the dcccmvirate, which according to Dionysius w{\s 
Olymp. 82-3, is with Diodorus Olymp. 84-1. The dif- 
ference is then reduced by one year, because Diodorus 
assigns only two years to the decemvirate instead of three : 
and thus the famous consulship of 1j, Valei’us and M. Ho- 
ratius is placed by him five years later than by Dionysius, 
in Olymp* 84-3 instead of Olymp. 83-2. But after this he 
inserts anotlu;r consulship in Olymp. 90-1, so that the dif- 
ference is again raised to six years, and the Gaulish invasion 
ought consequently to have been placed in Olymp. 99-3. 
To prevent this, and to bring it to Olymp. 98-2, he strikes 
out the consulships and military tribuneships of five years 
from Olymp. 91-2 to Olymp. 92-2 inclusive, so tliat the 
tribunes whom he places in Olymp. 91-2, are L. Sergius, 
M. Papirius, and M. Servilius, whom he ought, according 
to his own system, to have placed in Olymp. 92-3. The 
object desired is thus accomplished, and the Gaulish invasion 
is in this manner thrown back to Olymp. 98-2. But so re- 
solved was Diodorus to follow his own system in his general 
chronology, although he had felt himself in a manner forced 
to depart from it in giving the date of the Gaulish invasion, 
that ill order to return to it he fills up the five years follow- 
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ing Olymp. 98-^2? with the very same consulships and tri- 
buneships which he had already given for it and the four 
years preceding it; so that the military tribunes of Olymp. 
99-4, are in fact the tribunes of the year next after the 
Gaulish invasion, and those of Olymp. 99-3, are evidently, 
although the names are grievously corrupted, the very same 
with the tribunes whom he had before placed in Olymp. 
98-2, and under whose tribuneship he had given his account 
of the Gaulish war. 

Thus much will suffice for the present, in illustration of 
the table. It may be observed, however, as a proof of the 
confusion of the early chronology of Rome, that the only 
instance in which the Roman annals of this period attempted 
any synchronism with the events of foreign history, tends 
but to perplex the subject still more. The annals of the 
year of Rome 323, according to Livy’s reckoning, that is, 
the year of the consulship of T, Quin tins and C. J ulius, had 
recorded that in that year the Carthaginians first crossed 
over with an army into Sicily, having been invited to take 
part in the domestic wars of the Sicilian states. Now this 
year, according to Dionysius, was Olymp, 87-4, and accord- 
ing to Diodorus it would be Olymp. 89-1. But the Car- 
thaginians crossed over into Sicily, for the first time since 
the reign of Gelon, in Ol 3 nnp. 92-3, according to Diodorus, 
XIII. 43, and this is confirmed by Xenophon, Hellenic. 
I. 1 . ad finem, so that the true date of this event is nineteen 
years later than the date assigned to it in the Roman annals, 
if we follow the reckoning of Dionysius, and fourteen years 
later, if wc follow that of Diodorus. Niebuhr supposes that 
the Roman annalists confused the Carthaginian invasion 
with the first appearance of an Athenian fleet in Sicilj", 
namely, with the expedition of Laches, in the fifth year of 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucydides, III. 86), that is, in 
Olymp. 88-2. But this is one of the very few conjectures 
of Niebuhr which appear to me (juite improbable. The 
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expedition of Ladies consisted only of twenty ships, and 
its operations were so insignificant that it cannot be con- 
ceived to have attracted the attention of the Romans. But 
the Carthaginian expedition which Hannibal led against 
Selinus consisted, according to the lowest computation, of 
one hundred thousand men, and sixty ships of war; and his 
great success in the destruction of so powerful a city as 
Selinus, was likely to have spread terror through all the 
neighbouring countries. Yet how is it possible to make the 
ninety-second Olympiad synchronise with the consulship of 
T. Quinctius and C. lulius, that iv, with the year 323 or 
32i of Rome ? 

Note. 1 have said that Livy places the beginning of the 
deccmvirate in the year 30^. His words are “ Anno tre- 
centcsimo altero quam condita R-oma erat.*’ III. 33. But 
Sigonius understands this to mean the y‘*ar 301, although 
.he finds it difficult to make out nine years in Livy’s nar- 
rative between the first deccmvirate and the institution of 
the Tnllitary iribuneship, which Livy places beyond all dis- 
pute in the year 310. As to the grammatical question, 
although I am aware that the point has been contested, yet 
it seems to me certain that Anno trecentesimo altero” 
must signify the year 302 and not 301. For alter” must 
immediately precede tertius,” cind tliere can be no doubt 
that ‘^Anno trecejitesimo tertio” would signify the year 
303. The confusion seems to have arisen from sucli ex- 
pressions as “ alter ab undccimo,” which, although Servius 
interprets even this to mean the ‘‘ thirteenth,” may yet, I 
suppose, bci fairly understood to be the twelfth, because 
here the inclusive system of reckoning is followed, and the 
(devcntli year itself is counted as the first, the twelfth as the 
second from the eleventh, the thirteenth as the third, and so 
on. Thus the thirteenth of March is, according to the 
Roman reckoning, the third day before the Ides, or fifteenth, 
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because the fifteenth itself is reckoned as the first. But in 
abstract numeral expressions, such as trecentesimo altero,” 
it is different ; for here the inclusive Sj’Stem is not followed, 
and “ alter ” is therefore the “ second ’’ in our sense of the 
word, and “ trecentesimo primo” would be the date of the 
year preceding it. The usage of the Greek word Sturepoc 
is exactly analogous to this. tret fiira rrjv paxijv 

would be the year next after the battle, which we should 
more naturally call the “ first year ” after it. But 'OXvfnriag 
^evripa irpog rcuc ticarov is not the one hundred and first, 
but the one hundred and second Olympiad. If Sigoiiius’ 
interpretation could be shown to be right, it would only 
embarrass his system still more ; for if “ trecentesimo altero” 
means what we should call “ the three hundred and first,” 
then “trecentesimo decirao” in Livy, IV. 7, must be what 
we should call the “ three hundred and ninth,” it being 
certain that in all reckonings “ alter ” is immediately fol- 
lowed by “ tertius.” 



CORRECTION OF NOTE 15 — Page 96. 


1 might have spared the first part of this note, had I known, 
when I wrote it, that the reading, Turriauiiin a Fregellis accitura,” 
is undoubtedly corrupt. The Bamberg MS. reads “ vulcaniveis 
accitum ; ” one of those at Paris (called by Harduin and Brotier 
'' Regius II.,’* and numbered at present in the Catalogue of the 
Library, 6797) reads ‘^at vulgamulis accitum both show that the 
common text, like so many others in Pliny, is merely a false restora- 
tion of a passage which in the oldest and best MSS. is unintelligible, 
but which clearly contained a meaning very difierent from that ex- 
hibited in the later MSS. Sillig, in his Dictionary of Ancient Artists, 
had conjectured that the true reading was et Volsiniis accitum : ” 
but in his edition of Pliny he approves rather of Jahn’s conjecture, 
“ Vulcanium a Veiis accitum,” as agreeing more nearly with the traces 
preserved in the Bamberg MS. At any rate, Pliny is relieved from an 
apparent contradiction, and Turrianus or Turianus should no longer 
be quoted as an artist on Pliny’s authority. 1 find that Mr. Millingen 
had already anticipated me in correcting “ Fregenis ” instead of Fre- 
gellis he not knowing, I suppose, any more than I did, that we were 
but fighting with a shadow. 


END OF VO I.. I. 







